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PREFACE. 


ie writing of this work is due to my having been 

appointed to give the Hulsean lectures of 1879. 
At the time when I was choosing a subject for those 
lectures, I was much impressed with the thought that 
the historical evidence for the truth of the facts 
involved in the Christian Faith, though not taken by 
itself sufficient to awaken faith, was nevertheless fitted, 
if fairly considered, to compel deeper inquiry into the 
grounds of Christian belief on the part of the many 
intelligent men who, at the present time, are satisfied 
to drift, apparently, into an utterly vague or sceptical 
position, with so few signs of an amount of trial and 
reflection commensurate with the importance of the 
subject for their own lives, and with their responsi- 
bilities in regard to the moulding of prevalent opinion. 
I was also convinced, after some reading of the chief 
works which set forth mythical or rationalistic theories 
of the rise of the Christian Faith, that the best founda- 
tion for a carefully constructed system of the historical 
evidences of Christianity lay in the claim of Jesus to 
be the Messiah. For here was a fact almost universally 
conceded even by the most destructive critics; and it 
remained only to inquire what was the meaning and 
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significance of this claim on His part. To this point 
the short course of lectures above referred to was 
mainly devoted, though one lecture treated very super- 
ficially of the relations of Jewish and Christian escha- 
tology. During the six years that have elapsed since, 
I have devoted whatever leisure I could obtain, among 
many duties of a pressing nature, to a much fuller 
study of the whole subject of the relations of Jewish 
and Christian Messianic doctrine. And not only have 
many topics not before touched been treated, but even 
what was then most fully discussed has been amplified, 
and the whole re-written. 

Many works have appeared in recent years on Jewish 
Messianic doctrine, as the subjoined list will show. 
And though most of them are foreign, there has been 
one satisfactory English work, The Jewish Messiah, by 
Mr. Drummond. I am happy to be in general accord 
with Mr. Drummond both as regards the character of 
the documents and my view of the Messianic belief 
among Jews at the Christian era. For not a little that 
has been included in this book on these points, I might 
have simply referred to him, were it not that it was 
necessary for me to enter into the discussion, in order 
to make sure of the ground on which the subsequent 
argument was to proceed. I think also that some 
points in regard even to Jewish belief at this epoch are 
made clearer from being studied in connexion with 
early Christian belief. But while so much attention 
has been bestowed upon Jewish Messianic belief, the 
present work may, I think, claim to be the first 
attempt either in England or on the Continent to 
examine systematically and thoroughly the historical 
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relations of Christian Messianic beliefs to Jewish, and 
to appreciate their significance, whether from a 
naturalistic pomt of view or that of the Christian 
believer. Colani has, indeed, dealt with a portion 
of the subject, but his work is very superficial, and 
Vernes claims to have been the first to treat it as a 
whole ; he is, however, even more superficial and slight 
than Colani. 

My method of study in general has been to examine 


first, for myself, the sources of evidence, and to come 


to my own conclusions ; in turning afterwards to 
what has been written by others I have found my own 
views often, I am happy to say, confirmed, often, also, 
corrected, completed, and rendered clearer. Having 
proceeded thus, however, it is impossible to acknowledge 
all obligations with precision; but I have endeavoured 
to do so as far as I have been able. The apocalyptic, 
apocryphal, and similar Jewish literature and the early 
Fathers, as well as the writings of the New Testament, 
I have carefully studied for myself. But I have 
been dependent upon others for the examination of 
and quotations from the Rabbinic literature, especially 
upon the works of Castelli and Weber. On some 
poimts I have also consulted Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 
Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, 
who met me with his well-known generosity and kind- 
ness, and to whom I tender my best thanks. I have also 
to express my sincere thanks to Dr. William Wright, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
for the kindness with which he has corrected, by the 
Ethiopic, my translations from Dillmann’s German 
translation of the Book of Enoch. Dillmann appears 
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to be regarded by Ethiopic scholars as very reliable; 
but it seemed a pity to add another translation to the 
series of translations through which we most of us 
know this work, without referring back to the earliest 
in the series which now exists. Lastly, I would record 
my debt, though it is one of the least which I owe 
him, to my dear friend and, till recently, brother 
fellow, the Rev. A. J. Mason, Canon of Truro and 
Vicar of All - Hallows- Barking, for having read and 
corrected the proof-sheets. 

The following list of works does not pretend to be 
complete; but I do not think anything of much 
importance has been omitted. As regards editions of 
documents, I have named only those mainly used 
by me. 

V. LS. 


July 20, 1886. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SCOPE OF OUR INQUIRY, AND ITS BEARING UPON 
MODERN THEORIES OF THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE subject with which we shall be occupied in this 
volume is one of which the importance has only 

been realized in this generation, and its scope may not 
be at once apprehended by those whose attention has 
not been much turned to discussions regarding the Rise 
of Christianity. The most familiar difficulties connected 
with Messianic doctrine relate to the interpretation of 
prophecy in the Old Testament and its fulfilment in 
the New. The reader must not look for any exhaustive 
discussion of these here, though incidentally we may be 
able to point out what is the true principle of their 
solution. There are, however, questions of a still more 
vital nature with which we shall be directly concerned. 
Let me state the problem with which we are to attempt 
to deal. Certain facts are patent. It was undoubtedly 
in a large measure by virtue of the conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah who had been foretold that the Chris- 
tian Church took root and spread in the first days; and 
Messianic conceptions are ineffaceably stamped upon 


her Creed. We are thus compelled to ask what were 
A 
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the exact historical relations of Messianic behef to the 
Rise of Christianity. We desire to ascertain the atti- 
tude of Jesus Himself to it; to understand truly the 
character of the transformation which it underwent in 
His hands and those of His followers ; to measure the 
part which, so transformed and connected with His 
Person, it played as a force in the early progress of the 
Christian Church ; to trace, and to estimate the signi- 
ficance of, its influence in moulding her Creed; and to 
cletermine whether to any extent it has, as some have 
alleged, coloured her account of the facts of her 
Founder’s life. : 

These questions have met with a measure of recogni- 
tion, as they could hardly fail to do, from most recent 
writers on the Life of Christ or the Early History of 
the Christian Church, and from the better commentators 
on books of the New Testament; and light has been 
thrown upon them by much valuable research. Yet 
what has been done has been for the most part of a 
fragmentary character, and comprehensive treatment 
is needed in order to deal satisfactorily with some even 
of the separate points involved. 

We are to discuss a problem in the history of thought 
which is closely bound up with the most momentous 
epoch in the general history of mankind. Even the 
more direct effects in the realm of thought alone, in 
prevalent feeling and views of the world and human 
life, of the transformation which we shall be tracing 
are most striking, and ought to give a permanent living 
interest to the investigation in the eyes of all. And for 
the Christian believer the question will at many points 
present itself, what is the true meaning for us Christians 
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of to-day of this whole order of Messianic ideas which 
held such a prominent place in the early Church, in 
what respects does it supply us with a language for 
the expression of truths which could not be so well 
expressed otherwise, how far may it be right that we 
should adopt a different point of view from Christians 
of the first age. In addition, the subject has great im- 
portance in view of the character of recent objections 
to the Christian faith, while it also, as I believe, when 
duly studied, supplies positive evidence, of a convincing 
kind, of the truth of that faith. Its significance in the 
former aspect will be-appreciated if we take a rapid 
review of the recent theories which attempt to account 
for Christianity on naturalistic principles. 

The earliest of these which still retains any consider- 
able influence is the mythical theory of Strauss. The 
appearance of his Life of Jesus in 1835 undoubtedly 
made a new epoch. And whatever else it may have 
succeeded in effecting, it certainly effected the over- 
throw of the school of “ Rationalists,” specifically so 
called, who, in the narratives of the miraculous in the 
Gospels, accepted the bare facts substantially as related, 
but endeavoured to give a “rational” 
the phenomena. 

The opportunity for a better theory than theirs, as 
Strauss considers,’ had offered itself in consequence of 
the critical researches that had been going forward. 


explanation of 


' 1 See, for example, Life of Jesus, Introduction, § 9, pp. 35, 386 ; also the 
purpose generally of § 13 of Introduction. This point may also be 
illustrated from the plan of the work entitled Supernatural Religion. It 
will be remembered that the author, after he has in Part I. given reasons 
for disbelieving miracles, devotes the remainder, the greater portion, of 
his work to proving, as he believes, the lateness of the witnesses, parti- 
cularly the Gospels and the Acts. 
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On the one hand, doubts had been thrown upon the 
authenticity and early date of many of the New Testa- 
ment writings. On the other, they had been submitted 
to an exacting internal criticism. Much prominence 
had been given to discrepancies in the Gospels, and 
especially to differences between the Synoptists and 
St. John, and there had been a plentiful crop of 
hypotheses as to the origin of the Gospels and their 
relative historical value. Strauss held that it had been 
proved that our Gospels were not the writings of eye- 
witnesses, or even of those who had received the 
narratives from eye-witnesses. And he argued that it 
was legitimate to regard them as possessing a legendary 
character in a way which the rationalists did not feel 
at liberty to do, acquiescing as they did “in the 
common belief as to the proximity of the writers to the 
time and place of the occurrences.” Room had, it was 
supposed, been made for the growth of legend before 
the time when our Gospels were written. 

Strauss’s own elaboration of the mythical theory 
of the evangelical history in his Lnfe of Jesus and 
New Infe of Jesus, which differ in method, but not 
essentially in principle, remains to this day the most 
complete and systematic statement of it. Much space 
is devoted by him, more especially in the earlier work, 
to purely destructive criticism, with the view of prov- 
ing alike the untrustworthiness of the Gospel records 
and the untenableness of the rationalist explanations. 
But turning to that mythical theory with which his 
name is identified, we find the prevailing Messianic 
ideas of the Jews alleged as the chief cause of the 

1 New Life of Jesus, i. p. 14. 
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mythical growth. The followers of Jesus, it is argued, 
having come to regard Him as, the Messiah, as a 
consequence unconsciously attributed to Him deeds 
which He never performed but which He ought to have 
performed, and words which He never spoke but which 
He ought to have spoken, according to their conception 
of the Messiah. This, be it remarked, is an essential 
element of the theory. To explain the genesis of so 
unique a myth as the Christian no ordinary causes will 
suffice; a very special condition of thought in the 
quarter where it was generated must be assumed. 

This theory presented itself with all the strong 
recommendation that an analogy is able to give. For 
speculations had been rife as to the mythical origin of 
heathen religions and of the early histories, so full of 
the marvellous, of Greece and Rome, and even of parts 
of the Old Testament ;-and the subject of the genesis 
of myths had acquired a more or less scientific form.’ 
It was further contended, not without justice, that this 
theory gave more dignity and value to the evangelic 
narrative than did that of the rationalists. It was 
indeed a loss that greater uncertainty seemed to be 
cast upon the real character of Jesus and His teaching.” 
But, on the other hand, the poetical and religious 
thoughts of a people clothed in the symbolical form of 
a miraculous narrative were something far nobler and 
more calculated to command attention than the mere 
narratives of individual writers, full of such puerile 
mistakes of the natural for the supernatural, as had 
been imagined.’ 


1Cf. Life of Jesus, pp. 545, 74-80. 2 See Vew Life of Jesus, p. 34. 
* Cf. Life of Jesus, pp. 43, 48. 
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Yet again the Hegelian philosophy came in to give, 
in the eyes of those who held it, a still higher im- 
portance and even a certain lofty kind of truth to 
the supposed Christian myth. For it appeared to 
them the most momentous step in that process by 
which the world-spirit is attaining to self-conscious- 
ness. Thoughts of this nature, I feel sure, also make 
many less reluctant than they would otherwise be 
to surrender belief in the historical truth of Chris- 
tianity, and to accept the mythical view of its origin, 
especially among those upon whose minds Christianity 
has had at one time or other some real hold. They 
feel that the mythical theory allows them still to 
recognise, not only the part which Christianity has 
played in the moral and spiritual training of men, and 


1 Note on Dr. Miuu’s VIEW OF THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE MytTnui- 
cAL THEORY AND HeceLiAnisM.—I have endeavoured above to define 
accurately the place of the Hegelian Philosophy in relation to the adop- 
tion of the Mythical Theory. Such philosophy facilitated and recom- 
mended the adoption of the theory, but did not furnish the primary 
motive for devising it. Dr. Mill appears to me to have greatly exagge- 
rated the connexion as regards Strauss himself when he says (Zzam. 
of Mythical Theory, pp. 11, 12, 2nd ed.): “It is far more from a desire 
of working out on a historical ground the philosophical principles of 
his master (7.e. Hegel) than from any attachment to mythical theories on 
their own account, that we are clearly to deduce the destructive process 
which he has applied to the Life of Jesus.” Moreover, it is unques- 
tionable that the mythical theory commends itself to many minds on 
grounds which are quite independent of Hegelianism. The bearing of 
this philosophy on Christian faith is, however, a subject of great 
interest. Unfortunately though Dr. Mill has devoted some eighty pages 
to it, this is the least satisfactory part of his work. For the tenets of the 
philosophers he is criticizing he refers only to secondary authorities, 
the brief concluding chapter on Hegelian doctrine in Strauss’s first 
Life of Jesus and Michelet’s History of the latest German Philosophy 
Jrom Kant to Hegel, and he does not appear to have sufficiently entered 
into their point of view to do them justice. It is in his examina- 
tion of the mythical theory which follows that his real ability is 
shown. 
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what it may still do in this respect for those who are 
able to believe in it, but also its permanent beauty and 
instructiveness. And I am far from wishing to make 
light of the value which Christianity may have even 
for those who so regard it. Yet I must observe that 
its value as a revelation, as a Divine assurance to man 
of the love of God and of the eternal and glorious 
destiny of man, depends on its historic truth. And it 
is this view of Christianity which has been the secret 
of its power in the past. Nor do we seem to have got 
beyond the need of such a revelation in this age of 
ours. Rather we seem to need it if possible more than 
ever in the presence of our deepened sense of the 
sorrows and mischiefs of the world and the apparent 
cruelty and heedlessness of natural law, and of so 
much which lends impressiveness to materialistic 
theories of the universe and of man. 

But to return to our historical review. There appear 
to be some whom the mythical theory still satisfies. 
Generally speaking, however, it has never among 
thorough students, even of the naturalistic school, 
been accepted as final. In describing the progress of 
criticism since the publication of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
it is fitting to mention first, as partaking most of the 
nature of a supplement to his theory, the views of 
F. C. Baur, the father of the so-called Tiibingen 
school. Baur, who was already a professor of high 
repute at Tiibingen and the author of important works, 


1 That it is so I infer from what I know of the thoughts of men. 
I may here also refer to an address in 1881 by Dr. James Martineau 
to former students of Manchester New College on Loss and, Gain in 
Recent Theology, pp. 138-15. 
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when in 1835 Strauss’s Life of Jesus appeared,’ had 
his attention turned by it to the critical questions 
connected with the Gospels. He felt that Strauss’s 
treatment of his subject was defective, inasmuch as he 
had dealt with the contents of the Gospel records 
without a sufficient examination of the character of the 
records themselves.” Hence the result of his criticism 
had been purely negative.? He had not only given a 
mythical explanation of all that was supernatural im 
the Gospel narratives, but he had thrown doubt upon 
those narratives as a whole, seeing that nothing could 
be trusted where a mythical element was shown to be 
present in such large measure. He seemed to have 
left no worth to the Gospels at all, for he had neither 
supplied a test by which anything historical in their 
testimony could be distinguished from the unhistorical, 
nor had he exhibited them as monuments of the times 
of their composition. It was the aim of all Baur’s 
work in this field to supply this defect, without which 
he held there could be no adequate setting forth of the 
history of the Rise of Christianity. In doing so he 
was following out lines of thought which were begin- 
ning to open to him before the publication of Strauss’s 
famous book, but in his prosecution of which that event 
gave him a powerful impulse.’ 

The consequences of Baur’s criticism and that of 
his school as regards the form of the naturalistic 


1See notice of F.C. Baur in Preussische Jahrbiicher, Bd. vii. Heft 6, 
Bd. viii. Heft 3 and 4. 

2 F.C. Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen uber die kanonischen Evangelien, 
pp- 40-42. Cf. also Zeller’s Strauss and Renan, pp. 35-37. 

3 Baur, zbid. pp. 43-46. 

4 Baur, zbid. pp. 71-76. 

5 Cf. Preuss. Jahrb. viii. p. 297 ff. 
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explanation of the origin of Christianity, may be 
briefly described as twofold. (1) Owing to his more 
comprehensive method of treatment, other influences 
besides that of the Messianic expectation received 
fuller recognition, the share of each in bringing the 
Christian creed to its ultimate form being assigned. 
Thus, for example, a prominent place was given to 
a spirit of Universalism* which was stirring and 
budding in the Greek and Roman world and the 
Judaism of the Dispersion, and was introduced into 
Christianity mainly through St. Paul, though it is 
suggested that it may even have influenced the mind 
of Jesus. (2) While the more or less unconscious 
formation of myth in the mind of the Christian com- 
munity at large was still allowed a place, there was 
brought forward in aid of it the hypothesis of an 
intentional moulding of the narrative in the interest 
of special dogmatic views by the several evangelists, 
the invention by them of new incidents, or of par- 
ticulars in their narration of the old ones, designed to 
set forth allegorically truths which, owing to their 
individual characters or the section of the Church to 
which they belonged, or the juncture at which they 
wrote, they felt to be important. In common with the 
other New Testament writings and the Christian literary 
remains of succeeding generations which have come 
down to us, the Gospels are made to illustrate the 
different sides and stages in that deep and far-reaching 
conflict between Jewish and Pauline Christianity, and 
the reconciliation of these two principles which, accord- 
ing to the view of Baur and his school, make up the 


* See Baur’s Church History of First Three Centuries, i. p. 5 fi. 
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history of Christianity for the first century and a half 
of its existence. Such, briefly, is the famous theory of 
“tendency.” Nevertheless, the influence of Jewish 
Messianic ideas, in spite of all supplementary causes 
that were adduced, had lost scarcely any of its import- 
ance as regards the first stage in the formation of the 
Christian creed and legend on Jewish-Christian ground. 
“Tt was in the Messianic idea,” says Baur in one of 
his latest works, “‘ that the spiritual contents of Chris- 
tianity were clothed upon with the concrete form in 
which it could enter on the path of historical develop- 
ment.” * 

The principle of invention by the writers of the 
narratives themselves, which the Tiibingen school used 
in aid of the assumption of a mythical growth, has 
been pushed to all lengths by two eccentric critics, who 
find in it the sufficient explanation of all that is super- 
natural in the contents of the Gospels, and of much 
besides. Already before F. C. Baur’s views had been 
published or fully formulated, Bruno Bauer put forward 
the theory just indicated in opposition to the mythical 
theory.” Founding upon the critical views of Weisse 
and Wilke, who saw in the Gospel according to St. 
Mark the original Gospel which had been utilised by 
the other two Synoptists, Bruno Bauer attributed to 
the author of this Gospel the first embellishment of 
the purely human facts of the life of Jesus. 

Volkmar dislikes being connected with Bruno Bauer,* 


1 Church History of First Three Centuries, i. p. 38. 

2 See the Preface in his Aritikh der LEvangelischen Geschichte der 
Synoptiker, 1841. 

8 See his Religion Jesu, p. 554, Again, in the Preface to his Zvangelien, 
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yet for the purpose of this brief sketch at least, we 
must put them together. Superior as are the tone and 
spirit of the later writer, his fundamental positions are 
entirely the same. Nor has he supported them with 
any better grounded reasoning. He claims for his own 
criticism that it is “ absolute,” in opposition to that of 
the Tiibingen school, which deals in hypotheses and pro- 
babilities.? But the whole history both of past and 
contemporary criticism shows the baselessness of this 
strange self-confidence. The chief difference between 
him and Bruno Bauer, besides that of tone and spirit, 
is that he has utilized the view of the Tiibingen school 
in regard to the early history of the Church, to set 
forth as they do the origin and relation to one another 
of the Gospels in their connexion with the general 
history of the Rise of Christianity, though like Bruno 
Bauer, and in contrast with the Tiibingen school, he 
regards St. Mark as the original evangelist. 

The general theory of these two critics has com- 
mended itself to very few, and is not likely to win many 
adherents. Yet it at least serves the purpose of a 
eriticism on the mythical theory. And their position 
also has its special interest in relation to our subject. 
Bruno Bauer seeks to cut away the ground from under 
the mythical theory by proving that no developed 
Christology, or even firmly established Messianic 
expectation, existed among the Jews before the Rise 
of Christianity ;* and in this again Volkmar closely 
in a long list of those of whose labours he regards his own as a con- 
tinuation, he avoids mentioning him. 

1 For his views, see his Religion Jesu, 1857, and Die Evangelien, 1870. 


2 Religion Jesu, pp. 552, 553. 
3 Krittk der Evan. Geschichte, Preface, p. xvii., also pp. 391-416. 
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resembles him.’ According to them, the relations of 
Jewish and Christian Messianic belief were the reverse of 
what is ordinarily supposed. Messianic belief is mainly 
an example of the creative power of Christianity; its 
development even among Jews is traced to a large 
extent to an impulse thence given. This is a rude 
challenging of the assumptions alike of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy and of the mythical school. But it is not 
only this. If it had to be accepted to the full, the 
idea of the Old Dispensation as a preparation for the 
New would be seriously impaired. 

It remains only to speak of a disposition among 
naturalistic writers which, I think there can be no 
question, has manifested itself increasingly, to allow 
as much truth as they can to the Gospel narratives 
consistently with their fundamental naturalistic hypo- 
thesis.” It was indeed felt very soon, and almost 
universally, that in the first statement of the mythical 
theory the effect produced by the personality of Jesus 
Himself had been too little considered; and a clearer 
presentation of the historical Jesus was demanded. 
The mode of treating his subject adopted by Strauss in 
his New Life of Jesus, in which he first sets before 

1 See below, p. 253, n. 2. 

? Dr. Loman, who has set forth his views in three articles, entitled 
“ Questiones Paulinae,” in the Theologisch Tijdschrift for 1882, is an excep- 
tion. From Professor Sanday’s account in his paper on “ Recent Biblical 
Criticism,” read at the Reading Church Congress, from which alone I 
know Dr. Loman’s views, this writer appears to have out-Straussed 
Strauss. His theory of the origin of Christianity “would resolve the 
whole into an idea, and effectually detach it from its supposed con- 
nexion with a person. Christianity is to him only a name for the Messianic 
movement among a section of the Jews.” —Reading Church Congress Report, 
pp: 94,95. With this view Dr. Loman seeks to disprove the genuineness 


of the four Epistles of St. Paul, which has generally been admitted by 
the most extreme critics. See below, p. 82. 
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the reader what he holds to be historically ascertain- 
able, and then proceeds to speak of mythical accretions, 
was probably a concession to this feeling. Renan 
gave a far fuller portraiture than Strauss, though the 
character he depicts is not one which we can consider 
even altogether admirable ; and artistic instincts rather 
than any serious perception of either the moral or 
historical deficiencies of previous explanations appear 
to have prompted his endeavour to impart an air of 
life and reality to the narrative. Volkmar again, 
though his theory is so destructive of the character of 
the evangelists as historical witnesses, labours to set 
forth the person and teaching of Jesus as the beginning 
of new life for the world. We now also observe 
among distinguished disciples of Baur signs of a move- 
ment in the direction I have indicated. But it is 
especially apparent in a class of writers who make it 
their aim on the one hand indeed to satisfy what they 
conceive to be the claims of science, but on the other 
to set forth an image of Jesus and His work in as full 
accord as possible with the actual records and adequate 
to the impression He has made on all subsequent ages. 
They are impelled to this most of all, no doubt, by the 
impression made by the character of Jesus upon them- 
selves, but also consciously or unconsciously by the 
air of simplicity and truthfulness in the Gospel records ; 
and by the dithculty which they perceive in placing the 
date of their composition so late by several decades as 
Strauss and Baur did. Critics of this temper there 
have been at alltimes. Such, for example, was Weisse, 
whose work on the Gospel history appeared three 
years after Strauss’s Life of Jesus. In recent times 
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we have had Schenkel, Hausrath, and above all 
Keim. 

In connexion with these writers, we may also men- 
tion the author of Philochristus and Onesymus. His 
conception, indeed, of the Person of the Lord seems to 
approach nearer by far to that of the Church; perhaps 
it is substantially the same as that of the Church. But 
we see in him the same combination of a desire to do 
justice to what religious faith perceives in Christ with _ 
concessions to the modern feeling as to the complete 
dominion of natural law even over Him in His earthly 
life. In writers of this class we observe a tendency 
to use to a limited extent a method of explanation 
in principle the same as that of the old rationalists.’ 
With this they combine some application of the theory 
that Messianic belief promoted mythical growth.” But 
what is of more importance, they are compelled, 
acknowledging as they do so much truth in the repre- 
sentation of the character and teaching of Christ in 
the Gospels, to give prominence to the most vital 
question of all, that of His own attitude to the expec- 
tation of a Messiah. 

Thus, apart from the intrinsic interest of an examina- 
tion of the relations of Jewish and Christian Messianic 
doctrine, its desirability must be evident even from 
this slight review of modern theories. 


1T observe that Weiss has made a similar remark, The Life of Chrst, i. 
p. 165. But he expresses himself much too strongly. For an example, 
see the account of Jesus and the demoniac in Philochristus, ¢. 3. Or 
Keim on the narrative of the raising of Jairus’s daughter, iv. pp. 170, 
171; also (in conjunction with mythical explanation) iv. pp. 183, 198. 

2 See, for example, Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. pp. 94-96, 307 ; iv. pp. 
172, 173, 177, 178, 182; 183, 198, 199, 221, 324, note 2 ;v. p. 67, with note 
2; vi. 6, 56, 57, with note 1, 131, 148, 159, 160. Also Onesimus, 
by the author of Philochristus, pp. 83 ff., 272-279, 297-304, 307, 308, 
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All discussions of the history of the Rise of 
Christianity must be affected by the view taken of 
the admissibility of belief in the supernatural,’ which 
(be it remembered) includes the unique and Divine 
personality of Jesus Christ, as well as miracles 
ordinarily so called. The desire to escape from the 
necessity of this belief has been the main motive of the 
successive theories of which a sketch has been given, 
as well as of those which preceded them, while it is even 
asserted that any view must be more credible than one 
which involves it.” Yet no proper discussion of so 
large a subject can be attempted here. It will not, 
however, be therefore profitless for those who are at 
issue with us on this preliminary point to join in the 
following inquiry. To say the least, they ought to 
find it helpful in testing the strength or weakness of 
their own theories to follow reasoning in which their 


1 Tn the preceding pages I have mentioned a large number of German 
naturalistic writers. I should not have thought it necessary to add that 
there are many German orthodox writers of the highest reputation and 
merit, were it not that the uninformed may possibly imagine that almost 
all German writers are naturalistic. ‘The insuperable difficulties in the 
way of admitting the reality of miracles,” writes the author of Supernatural 
Religion (complete edition, 1879, i. pp. 27-29), “have driven the great 
majority of continental, as well as very many English, theologians who 
still pretend to a certain orthodoxy either to explain the miracles of the 
Gospel naturally, or to suppress them altogether.” He here ignores 
entirely among German writers Neander, Dorner, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Delitzsch, and not a few others, and among French writers, Vinet, Godet, 
Pressensé, to name only men whose great learning, ability, thoroughness, 
candour, and breadth of view cannot be denied. The same writer has 
somewhere represented naturalistic critics as a host advancing in 
irresistible array, against whom the efforts of Christian apologists can 
avail only to remove some of the superfluous buttons from their uniforms. 
But we have seen that there is much disagreement between different 
portions of this army as to the plan of the campaign ; and that one large, 
probably the largest, section has been beating a retreat in order to take 
up a somewhat safer position. 

2 Strauss, Life of Jesus, Preface, p. xii. 
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own preliminary assumption is not made, and which is 
conducted, if you will, with a bias, but an opposite bias. 
And if it is not to be expected, or even to be wished, 
that those who have hitherto refused to admit the 
possibility of the supernatural should surrender to 
historical evidence alone, it would seem that they 
ought nevertheless to feel compelled to reconsider the 
bases of their thought, if the naturalistic theories which 
have been put forward to account for the rise of the 
Christian faith are proved on historical grounds to be 
untenable or inadequate. There are also many to 
whom belief in the supernatural is indeed difficult, 
but who would not assert that valid grounds for 
it might not conceivably exist. This difficulty all 
are lixely to experience in some measure who haye 
come to any considerable extent under the power of 
modern scientific and literary culture; while, from 
various complex causes, some minds will feel the 
influence of this scientifie spirit in the region of their 
religious faith more strongly than others. Yet there 
seem to be considerations capable of bringing the super- 
natural again, so to speak, within the sphere of the 
credible, and even the probable, in spite of all that may 
be urged in regard to unbroken experience of the 
uniformity of nature; and in spite also of the majesty 
and dignity of that uniformity as a general characteristic 
of the Divine government and the part it bears in our 
moral discipline, with which the progress of science has 
anew impressed us. If God be indeed a God of provi- 
dence, a true heavenly Father to the human race, it is 
surely not to be accounted strange that He should give 
man a knowledge of His existence and His love more 
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certain and more clear than that which is to be obtained 
from nature, or from the groping instincts of the heart 
of man. And if we can perceive that in Christ there 
is such a revelation of God, and associated with its 
reception the gift of a power by which man may be 
redeemed from his moral weakness and sin and raised 
to a higher life, and if the miracles recorded in the 
Gospels both help to certify this revelation, and are 
themselves a means through which in part it is made, 
and a pledge of our final restoration and victory over sin 
and disease and death, we seem justified in supposing 
that the record may be true, that God really may in 
this instance have departed from His ordinary methods 
of working. The object and the result were alike 
worthy of a special interposition :—dignus vindice 
nodus. Now for those who know something of all this, 
or who even recognise the possibility that they might 
come to do so, historical evidence tending to prove the 
substantial truth of the Gospel narrative may have the 
most profound meaning. 

But it will be said historical evidence is out of the 
question, if belief in the supernatural element in the 
Gospel narratives is held to be admissible. The study 
of history is based upon the existence of uniformity,— 
of the natural. It assumes the permanence of human 
characteristics, owing to which the period under in- 
vestigation can be interpreted by what is known of the 
present and other periods.’ 


1 See also Strauss, New Life of Jesus, i. pp. 1-4, and 195-201. Leslie 
Stephen, Hnglish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, i. p. 190. “ Rational 
criticism is possible only on the constant assumption that the phenomena 
have always been governed by laws now in operation. Admit asystematic 
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As I have said that we are to deal with a historical 
problem, and have nevertheless implied that I adhere 
to the orthodox faith regarding the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and the miraculous accompaniments of His 
manifestation, it may in a peculiar manner concern me 
to say a few words on the objection just stated. Let 
me first observe that a difficulty, precisely analogous to 
that which is here raised in regard to the knowledge of 
anything supernatural in the past, would apply to any 
knowledge of it whatsoever. If we imagine ourselves, 
with our modern mental habits of thought, transported 
into the age when any supernatural event happened 
and eye-witnesses of it, we shall feel that our almost 
irresistible instinct would be to refuse to believe that 
it could not be brought under some general law. But 
to admit that such a conclusion must necessarily be 
right, would be to say that nothing unique can possibly 
be known, and this amounts to an @ priori assertion 
that révelation is inconceivable, since the very idea of 
revelation implies a communication of fuller and higher 
knowledge of truth than our unaided natural faculties 
could attain to. We may well challenge the grounds 
for such dogmatism. The fact is that the same kind of 
considerations regarding the character and end of that 
which appears unique, may justify belief in it either to 


interference and we are at once hopelessly at sea without a compass. 
The first test of the credibility of an ancient document which, in the 
absence of collateral testimony, can be tried only by its inherent pro- 
bability, vanishes, and we are left to prostrate ourselves in hopeless 
submission before an authority amenable to no human tribunal. Criticism, 
indeed, might be negatively confirmatory of the records so far as it might 
be forced to admit its own incapacity for solving the problem, and to 
recognise the presence of some element beyond its sphere of judgment. 
But it can find no mean between complete sovereignty and unequivocal 
abdication.” 
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the eye-witness, or to those who view it through a 
historical medium. 

Nevertheless the practical difficulty remains, how 
we are to conduct historical investigation under such 
exceptional circumstances. In order that we may see 
the question in its true light, it is important not to 
exaggerate the difference between this and the study of 
other departments of history. It is unquestionably the 
highest function of history to trace causation, and it 
will ever be the bent of the true historical investigator 
to discover links of cause and effect where he can. 
Yet he is often compelled by the complexity of pheno- 
mena, the influence of great men upon the course of 
events, and the difficulty of determining the relation of 
their characters to general causes, or for other reasons, 
to leave his work incomplete, and to acknowledge the 
presence of the inexplicable. It is seldom possible for 
any sober thinker to imagine that his theory of any 
great period or movement of history is in all points 
complete ; but none the less he will apply his scientific 
methods to the ascertainment of facts, and will 
endeavour to trace chains of causation where he is 
able." 


1 On the influence of great men read the careful and balanced statement 
in Mill’s Logic, Book vi. ch. 11, §3. ‘The theory of the subjection of 
social progress to invariable laws is often held in conjunction with the 
doctrine that social_progress cannot be materially influenced by the exer- 
tions of individual persons or by the acts of governments. . . . Philosophy 
and religion are abundantly amenable to general causes; yet few will 
doubt that had there been no Socrates, no Plato, and no Aristotle, there 
would have been no philosophy for the next two thousand years, nor in 
all probability then ; and that if there had been no Christ there would 
have been no Christianity. ... What science can do is this. It can trace 
through past history the general causes which had brought mankind 
into that preliminary state which, when the right sort of great men 
appeared, rendered them accessible to his influence.” The degree of 
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Now this may suggest to us the way in which the 
believer in the supernatural character of Christianity 
may still find a use, though a limited one, for scientific 
method in investigating the history of its origin. He 
may begin humbly with examining evidence as to facts, 
just as any other sound historical investigator should 
do. As the result of this process, he may perchance 
become convinced that the facts can only be explained 
by assuming the presence of that which is supernatural. 
Kingsley in a noble passage says of physical investi- 
gators: ‘What are they finding, more and more, below 
their facts, below all phenomena which the scalpel and 
the microscope can show? A something nameless, 
invisible, imponderable, yet seemingly omnipresent 
and omnipotent, retreating before them deeper and 
deeper, the deeper they delve, namely, the life which 
shapes and makes. . . . More and more the noblest- 
minded of them are engrossed by the mystery of that 
unknown and truly miraculous element in nature, 
which is always escaping them, though they cannot 
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escape it. Just so our sifting of historical evidence 


may bring us face to face with mystery. Should we 
reach such a point, it must influence the spirit in which 
all further investigations are conducted. If we are 


reciprocal dependence between great men and their times of course varies 
infinitely in different cases. There are some who are simply prominent 
examples of what in a particular age is working in many minds; there 
are others whose appearance seems in itself to have determined the whole 
course of history. The character and the appearance at a particular 
juncture even of men of the latter class may be the result of the operation 
of general causes. But no one pretends that the causation can here be 
traced. Thus, practically, the historian has to accept the presence of 
those great men as an ultimate and inexplicable fact,—precisely as he 
may also have to accept unique phenomena in the Gospels. 
1 Preface to Westminster Sermons, pp. XXvil. XxViii. 
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driven to believe the union of the Divine and human 
in Jesus Christ to have been absolutely unique, we 
shall certainly not dare to give the reins to conjecture 
in studying even His human character. Still there 
will be room for discriminating observation in tracing 
as it were the line of contact between the Divine and 
the human even in Him. And when we pass from 
Him to His disciples and the growth of the Church 
at large, we shall have still more scope for ordinary 
human reasoning. The influence of prevailing circum- 
stances and ideas now becomes a more important 
factor. Nor can we be utterly at fault in trying to 
understand the effect of supernatural influence and of 
the knowledge of supernatural facts on men like our- 
selves. And if an attempt is made at forming a con- 
structive view of the whole history, we shall indeed 
find it impossible to treat Christianity as merely a 
development from an antecedent set of circumstances ; 
but we may employ ourselves in noting the manifold 
preparation for the coming of the Christ, in endeavour- 
ing to enter into the large meaning of the apostle’s 
phrase, “the fulness of time,” and in distinguishing 
the successive stages in the unfolding of the Divine 
purpose. And though the scientific instinct which is 
disposed to demand an explanation of everything will 
not thus be at every point gratified, the philosophic 
instinct will be, which loves to follow the working out 
of a great and comprehensive scheme. 

The temper, then, in which I approach this inquiry 
is that of one convinced of the presence of a unique 
Divine Power in the Old Testament Dispensation, and 
in still larger measure in Christianity, but who at the 
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same time recognises that in its working it did not set 
aside, but gave an impulse to the natural faculties of 
men. If such was the general method in which the 
Divine Life and Truth were communicated, it is evident 
that the Life was manifested under human conditions, 
and that the Truth would be but gradually apprehended, 
and that its expression through each mind or in each 
age must have been relative to the stage reached. It 
may serve to make the point of view clearer if I refer 
to the example of one who has rendered it illustrious. 
Not to name any living man, it is that of the great 
Neander. Without holding myself in any way pledged 
to any of his particular opinions, or those of any other 
of the great theologians and scholars whose principles 
of thought have resembled his, I desire to follow out 
in the same spirit one line of inquiry in that great 
field for reverent study, the Rise and Early History of 
Christian Faith and Life, so many portions of which 
have been illuminated by their labours. Naturalistic 
thinkers have accused them, and if this book is deemed 
worthy of notice I shall no doubt be accused, of an 
intellectual cowardice which. is desirous of effecting a 
mere compromise between Orthodox Faith and the 
advancing spirit of Science. Such an accusation cannot 
move us, because it fails wholly to do justice to our 
state of mind. Inconsistencies in our thought may be 
pointed out, and instances of vagueness of language 
which are taken as indicative of a kind of mental 
bewilderment. In excuse it is to be remembered that 
the problem to be solved seems to us incomparably 
vaster and more complex than it does to naturalistic 
writers. It is easy to be clear in your exposition if 
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you ignore half the facts. But the real ground of our 
position is that we are as deeply convinced that a 
Power is manifested in the Scriptures and in the Life 
of the Church which is unique and Divine as we are 
of our own existence. For myself I may say, that 
whatever else I have at any time doubted, it has 
always remained clear to me that the naturalistic 
accounts of the Rise of Christianity do not account for 
it, chiefly because they show no true perception of 
the nature of Christianity itself. 

A few words it may be well to add, in order to 
prevent misunderstanding, as to the course to be 
pursued in regard to questions related more or less 
indirectly to our main subject. There are results, and 
among them some of very great importance, which | 
hope to establish by strong historical evidence. But 
points will alsonecessarily present themselves, the 
satisfactory determination of which is impossible unless 
we were to travel considerably beyond our chosen field 
of study. We may arrive at a certain measure of 
probability for one view or other, while confining 
ourselves to our own province. And yet it may be 
clear that this probability needs to be confirmed by 
probabilities drawn from other provinces, and that it 
might be wholly countervailed by them. 

This complexity of the issues raised is a difficulty 
to which every one is now in a peculiar manner 
exposed who would treat of the early history of 
Christianity. Not only has the whole history been 
reconstructed on divers theories differing in principle, 
or in many details where the principle is the same ; 
but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that every 
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writing from which any direct evidence as to that 
history can be drawn, has given rise to a literature. 
It is thus impossible for any writer to deal in a 
thorough manner with more than a part of the whole 
subject. The limits to human labour, the fear of 
overtaxing the patience of readers, the desire to avoid 
the mere repetition of much that has been said by other 
writers, combine to forbid it. Yet, at the same time, 
many of the questions which have been raised more or 
less vitally affecting the faith of the Church cannot 
receive an adequate answer from the study of any 
single part separated from the rest. Thus there may 
be a strong temptation at times to try to complete the 
proof of some point one desires to establish by the 
rapid enumeration of arguments, which nevertheless 
cannot, without devoting more space to them than can 
be afforded, be exhibited in a way to satisfy any one 
not predisposed to admit their force. In the actual 
condition of controversy, however, and the uncertainty 
in regard to almost every part of the faith felt by 
many intelligent minds, it seems to be eminently 
necessary to lay very sure foundations, and to ask that 
conclusions may be accepted only when it has been 
possible to set forth the reasonings by which we arrive 
at them in a full and convincing manner, and on 
this principle I desire to act in the present work. It 
involves as a consequence that not a few points should 
be left in suspense. On some of these I may permit 
myself to indicate my own conviction and the nature 
of the considerations which influence me, referring the 
reader to what seems to me a satisfactory statement 
of them where I am able to do so; or I may offer him 
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a possible explanation of what on my own view is a 
difficulty. ButI shall not ask him in such cases to 
agree with me without fuller inquiries ; nor must I be 
supposed to imagine that the mere explanation of 
difficulties and answering of objections is tantamount 
to proof. 

A word of explanation as to the arrangement of the 
matter in this book. It has been my desire to place 
something like a continuous argument before the 
reader so far as is possible in treating of a subject 
including many subordinate topics, and to mark clearly 
alike the distinction and the relation of its several 
portions. This aim has dictated both the three Parts 
and the order of the chapters within those Parts. The 
divisions and the order will, to a considerable extent, 
speak for themselves, or the reasons for them will 
appear as we proceed. .Qne or two remarks, however, 
may be advisable here. It has been necessary to 
include in this First (or Introductory) Part, a fairly 
comprehensive Sketch of Jewish Messianic doctrine and 
of the Christian transformation of it, in order to save 
us from losing ourselves afterwards in the details, and 
also to enable us to appreciate the argument of some 
following chapters. But it will be inevitable that in 
these preliminary chapters some poimts should be 
touched which cannot be fully expounded, and to which 
we must afterwards recur. Yet I hope that it will be 
found that in the earlier place the foundations are 
sufficiently laid, even if the proofs cannot always be 
fully exhibited; and, on the other hand, that there is 
no undue amount of repetition in later notices. 

It may be thought difficult to maintain the dis- 
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tinction implied in the headings of Parts II. and IIL., 
between the attitude of Jesus to Messianic beliefs and 
Messianic doctrine in the Early Church. On the one 
hand, it may be said by orthodox believers, Was not 
the content of the faith of the Church identical with 
the teaching of Jesus? Others again will suggest that 
we know the teaching of Jesus only through the 
medium of the views of the early Christians. Never- 
theless, certain cardinal points in regard to the 
Messianic claims which, as matter of history, He 
made, are capable of being, and have commonly been, 
treated separately, and there are also certain peculiarly 
characteristic Messianic features in His doctrine ; 
while a comparison of the Gospels with the other 
writings of the New Testament shows that Messianic 
doctrine underwent a development, in form at least, in 
the hands of His disciples after His Resurrection. 

The conclusions of the chapter on the Use of the 
Old Testament in the Early Church will not be required 
till we come to the Third Part, and it has been a 
question with me whether it should not be placed at 
the beginning of that Part. Its subject seems, how- 
ever, to fall most properly under the head of intro- 
ductory matter, and on the whole I have thought it 
best to give it its present position. The question of 
the alleged influence of Messianic belief on the details 
of the Gospel narratives is reserved till the last, 
because the question of the faith in Jesus as a super- 
natural Christ is logically prior to it; and the rise of 
this faith must also to a great extent have in fact 
preceded such a mythicizing process, if it really took 
place. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE DOCUMENTS. 


a a first step in our investigation it is necessary 

that we should ascertain our sources of informa- 
tion, and consider somewhat carefully to what extent 
they are severally to be relied upon, and the use to be 
made of them. ‘This is important especially with 
respect to the Messianic beliefs of the Jews; those of 
the earliest Christians, which are to be compared with 
theirs, are less open to question. 

We desiderate*the evidence of writings which may 
with probability be assigned to a date prior to the rise 
of Christianity, but not so long before that they cannot 
fairly be taken as an’ index of opinion at that time ; 
or of Jewish writings subsequent to its rise, which 
there is good reason to think have not been influenced 
either by sympathy with or hostility to the new faith. 
Clearly we must beware of arguing from the Messianic 
passages of the Old Testament as interpreted by the 
Christian Church to the beliefs even of the most spiri- 
tually enlightened Jews before the Coming of Christ. 
When, indeed, we have direct evidence that a certain 
aspect of the Messiah’s Person and Work was present 
to the minds of Jews at or shortly before the Christian 
era, we may refer to the passages of the Old Testament 
which seem to set forth this aspect in order to gain a 
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more vivid sense of the way in which it would be 
apprehended ; because we should have reason to believe 
in the case supposed, that these passages must have 
been received and meditated upon as Messianic by 
Jews of the time. But we can do this only on the 
ground of the contemporary evidence as to the con- 
ception of the Messiah and His times at the era in 
question. 

The earlier Targums, the Talmud, and the older 
Midrashim will, I think, first suggest themselves to 
many readers as likely to meet our want. The Rabbinic 
literature has been commonly regarded as the great 
storehouse of illustrations of Jewish beliefs and customs 
in New Testament times. And on many points, no 
doubt, rightly so, but unhappily even its oldest por- 
tions can only be of very qualified use for the subject 
we have in hand. At best they can only be accepted 
as witnesses of a secondary order. ‘The evidence 
drawn from them may be held to have a confirming 
force when it agrees with other evidence of a more 
direct kind ; while, if it should be found to differ, an 
explanation of the divergence may be demanded. 

The Mishnah, which was the first great collection 
and arrangement of Rabbinic tradition in written 
form, and the oldest we possess, was the work of the 
second century. It was brought to a conclusion by 
R. Jehuda about the end of the century. A some- 
what similar collection, the Tosephta, which, however, 
did not attain to the same authoritative position, has 
come down to us from the third century. Of the two 
“completions” of the Mishnah, the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Gemaras, the embodiment of the former 
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may with probability be referred to about the year 
A.D. 350, and that of the latter to the middle of the 
sixth century. The older Midrashim (Mechilta, Siphra, 
and Siphri) are held to be of the same age as the 
Mishnah.* 

With respect to the date at which the two oldest of 
the Targums, those of Onkelos on the Pentateuch and 
Jonathan on the Prophets, were reduced to writing, 
there is much difference of opinion. Many eminent 
Rabbinic scholars of the present day assign them 
both to the first century and to the time before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Others have placed their 
composition in the third and fourth centuries of our era 
respectively, or later still. In the present state of the 
question it would be unwise to build upon the earlier 
date.’ 

Undoubtedly the Targums preserve paraphrases 
which had already become traditional, and the Rabbinic 
writings record the teachings of masters of an older 
generation than that in which these works were put 
into writing. Thus assuming that the old can be 
surely detected, it is conceivable that we might find in 
these sources the evidence which we seek. And it 


1 For further information on the subject of Rabbinic literature derived 
from the great authorities, see Schiirer, Veutest. Zertgeschichte, pp. 35-55, 
and Drummond, ch. v. 

2 Schiirer, ib¢d. pp. 475-481, and Drummond, ch. iv. The portion 
of the new edition of Schiirer treating of the Targums has not yet 
appeared. But incidentally, on p. 439, he says very positively, that “the 
view that the older Targums came into existence in the age of Jesus 
Christ, must now be held to be as good as given up. They belong 
probably to no earlier date than the third or fourth century after Christ ; 
at all events there is no proof that they are older.” We await with 
interest the appearance of the article on the Targums in a forthcoming 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, who is 
well known to adhere strongly to the earlier date. 
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will further, no doubt, be said that in the reverence 
for ancient authority which we associate so closely 
with the idea of Rabbinism, we have a guarantee that 
the spirit of older belief would in any case be pre- 
served intact. 

Now, without pretending to any but a second-hand 
knowledge of Rabbinic doctrine, I must venture gravely 
to question the soundness of this view. Such arti- 
ficial views and methods as those of Rabbinism could 
only be the result of a gradual growth. And 
unless a period can be fixed when that growth 
had ceased, we may be altogether out in attributing 
opinions of later Rabbis to those of an earlier time. 
Again, is it not the fact that the iron yoke of 
traditionalism, which pressed so heavily in the minutest 
details of ceremonial observance, never made itself felt 
in the same way in the sphere of belief?* A very 
shght acquaintance with the history of Jewish religious 
thought will suffice to suggest to the mind that there 
has continued all along to be great liberty of specula- 
tion, internal development, susceptibility to external 
influences. 

Moreover, in the period before the editing of the 
Mishnah, and the Targums also if the later dates assigned 
be the true ones, causes had been in operation powerful 
enough to overcome the strongest desire to adhere to 
traditional views. 

1. Throughout the Jewish world a great struggle had 
been taking place, a struggle long protracted, a struggle 
of the nature of a civil war, dividing friends and 
families, between Judaism and the new society which 

1 Compare Castelli, /7 Messia secondo gli Ebred, pp. 11-14. 
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had been born in its midst, the heir of its best spirit 
and its promises, the Christian Church. The history of 
this struggle is hidden for us in a darkness relieved but 
shghtly by a few indirect notices in contemporary 
writings. And this may account for the small extent 
to which its existence and the effects it must have 
produced seem generally to be realized. Great pro- 
minence has indeed of late been given to the struggle 
between Jewish and Pauline Christianity. But I 
speak now of a wider conflict, of which that between 
the more narrow-minded Jewish and more liberal Chris- 
tians may be regarded—from certain points of view— 
as a subordinate episode. Tor the relations of Jewish 
to other Christians and of different parties among 
Jewish Christians to one another must have been . 
affected in various ways by the attitude of Jews 
proper to Christians. 

Meagre as our information is, we can hardly be mis- 
taken either as to the intensity of this struggle of 
which we speak, or as to the general course which it 
must have followed; for all the evidence we possess and 
the necessities of the case point one way. For some 
time, perhaps all along, those Christians among whom 
St. Paul became foremost, who saw the significance of 
the work of Jesus Christ in abrogating the Mosaic law, 
and desired to admit Gentiles to full communion with- 
out circumcision, had to bear the brunt of Jewish 
persecution.’ But these, too, it must be remembered, 
were Jews, and as such would be regarded as traitors 
to the national faith. From the Jews and from prose- 
lytes, or men and women on their way to become 

1 See p. 32, n. 2. 
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proselytes of Judaism, the great majority of the mem- 
bers even of the so-called Gentile Churches were at 
first drawn." 

What was the attitude of the more conservative 
Jewish Christians, or of different sections of them, 
during the earlier stages of the struggle we will not 
now inguire. The fact that they shared—to say the 
least—many of the beliefs of the more advanced, must 
have provoked resentment towards them on the part of 
strict Jews. And in time the separation between all 
Jewish Christians and the rest of the Jewish community 
was completely effected. That it was gradual, that 
for a while it seemed possible to some Jewish Chris- 
tians and to their compatriots that they should exist 
as a more or less tolerated sect in the nation, would 
tend to make the effects of the final severance a the 
deeper.” 


1 Observe the prominence of the class of s=Sczsve: and o=Stweves Tov 
ésév, men and women who were “worshippers of the true God,” probably 
proselytes of the gate, among those to whom St. Panl preaches and 
whom he converts, Acis xiii. 48-50, xvi. 14, xvii. 4, 17, xvii. 7. Observe 
also how such an Epistle as the First to the Corinthians assumes on the 
part of the readers a thorough familiarity with the Old Testament, 
and how it addresses them as if they were the descendants of those who 
had a share in the Old Covenant. 
~ 2 The Acts of the Apostles seems to show that the Jewish Christians 
were at first more or less tolerated by other Jews as a sect. And 
the New Testament appears to bear out this view. Jt is chiefly 
against those who combined with the adoption of the Christian faith 
largeness of view as to the inclusion of the Gentiles, or the observance 
of the law, that active hostility is stirred. Such appears to have 
been St. Stephen’s position and the nature of his offence (Acts 
vi. 11-14). Compare also Acts xiii. 45, xvii. 5, xxi. 28, xxii, 5. We 
have not particulars respecting the five occasions on which St. Paul 
was condemned, a to the synagogue discipline, to receive “forty 
stripes, save one;” but we may well imagine special hatred to him as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles to have been the cause. We have also the 
direct evidence of the way in which the Christian faith was permitted to 
spread in Jerusalem (Acts v. 12-16, vi. 7), t0 which may be added the 
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We have indications of the contentions with which, 
in the progress of this great change, the synagogues 
were filled; of the attempts to suppress the new sect 
by the synagogue discipline;’ of the tumults that 
were provoked, and which would have gone to greater 
extremities had it not been for the strong arm of the 
Roman master.” Every town and village in Palestine, 
every community of Jews dispersed through the world, 
must have been convulsed thereby; nor is it hard to 
imagine amid what pain and bitterness, and searchings 
of heart, and revulsions of opinion and feeling, it must 
have been accomplished. 

Is it possible then that we should put implicit confi- 
dence even in the Talmud,—the oldest portion of which 
is allowed not to have been brought to its final form 
before the close of the second century,—not to say in 
later Rabbinic writings, for a true representation of 
the Messianic doctrine before and at the Christian era ? 
Or can we trust that Jewish paraphrases of the Scrip- 


testimony of Josephus (dnt. xx. 9) and Hegesippus (ap. Euseb. H. £. ii. 
23) as to the veneration in which James, the Lord’s brother, was held by 
the people at large. On the other hand may be set the general persecution 
of the Church in Jerusalem in which Saul took part, and the martyrdom 
of James the apostle, and imprisonment of St. Peter. But the former 
began with the excitement created by St. Stephen’s preaching. And 
the martyrdom of James and imprisonment of Peter were Herod’s doing. 
It is said, indeed, that he was encouraged by observing that the Jews 
were pleased ; but the ruling class may be more especially meant (Jost, 
Gesch. des Jud. wu. seiner Sekten, p. 37 ff.). 

1 See Jost, zbed. pp. 38-43, for illustrations from the Talmud of the 
feeling against the Minim (as the Jewish Christians were called), the 
injunctions as to avoiding them, destroying their writings, etc. As is 
well known, they met with specially cruel treatment from the insur- 
gents Barcochab and R. Akiba. See Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 31. 
Justin makes many other allusions to the hostility of the Jews to 
Christians. Cf. Dial. cum Tryph. cc. 16, 17,108. So also see Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, ¢. xiii. 

2 Acts xviii. 12-17. 
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tures—of those very Scriptures to which the Christians 
were wont to appeal so much in argument—should not 
have been affected by the controversy, if it is true, as 
some competent critics hold, that they had not been 
written down, or at least had not in their written form 
been generally accepted as authoritative, till that 
controversy had long proceeded ? 

2. But during the period under our consideration 
another cause came into operation which combined in 
various ways with that of which we have just been 
speaking. An event happened of vast significance, 
the actual effects of which are not less certain than 
in the last case, though the evidence of them is even 
more indirect. The fall of Jerusalem greatly helped 
forward the complete emancipation of the Christian 
Church from the trammels of Judaism. It also left a 
lasting impression upon Jewish theology and religion. 
A change of view and feeling which is to be observed 
from the time of the captivity in Babylon, especially 
among Jews of the Dispersion,’ was now carried to its 
completion. When the temple with its services had been 
destroyed, the Book of the Law became in quite a new 
way an object of devotion. When the last vestiges of a 
Jewish state were gone, the idea of a Church had to take 
the place completely of corporate national life. 

But what is of most consequence for us is the 
influence which this event must have exercised in 
regard to Messianic doctrine. The effect was mainly 
of two kinds, differing according to the temper of men’s 
minds. A fiercer spirit of vengeance would at once 


1 On the effects of the Captivity and Dispersion, see Westcott, Zntro- 
duction to Study of the Gospels, chap. i. 
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shape and intensify the Messianic hopes of some. With 
others the figure of the Messiah would more and more 
recede into the background, now that it had become 
so much harder to believe in the restoration of the 
kingdom under a descendant of David. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the value of the Targums 
and the Talmud for the illustration of earlier Jewish 
thought on points on which belief would not be 
influenced by the circumstances I have described, it is 
evident that they can only be used with great caution 
for the main purpose of our present investigation. If 
their evidence is to be rightly estimated, we ought in 
every case to take into account the possible action of 
the influences of which I have spoken. But this it is 
even more difficult to do than may at first be imagined. 
It may be thought that hostility to Christianity might 
cause Jewish writings to be silent on points of Messianic 
doctrine before received, if Christians laid great stress 
on them; but that where they give a view of the 
Messiah corresponding to the Christian one, the agree- 
ment must be due to the pre-Christian origin of the 
belief. Controversy with Christians might, however, 
have an opposite effect upon their Messianic conceptions 
without convincing them of the truth of Christianity. 
The Christian interpretations of the prophecies, un- 
critical as many of them may be thought now, would 
in that age be found hard to resist, the principles 
of interpretation of sacred records which prevailed on 
all sides being what they were. It might often seem 
the easier course to admit the meaning put upon the 
language of the Old Testament by Christians so far as 


the character of the Christ was concerned, and simply 
| 
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to deny that it was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. Nor 
is this mere conjecture. Justin expressly tells us that 
this was a position which, when it suited them, Jewish 
teachers were ready to assume.’ 

3. There is yet another reason for distrusting these 
documents as witnesses of pre - Christian Messianic 
belief. It is clear that during the early centuries of 
our era there was in Judaism as well as among Chris- 
tians an active study of the Old Testament guided by 
allegorical principles of interpretation, and that a 
development of Messianic doctrine was thus promoted. 
We have only to compare any collection of the Rab- 
binie applications of Old Testament Scriptures to the 
Messiah and His times® with those of the New Testa- 
ment, or with the Messianic doctrine of earlier Jewish 
writings, in order to feel convinced of this. Not a few 
passages of the Old Testament receive a Messianic 
interpretation in the Rabbinic writings, which do not 
even among the abundant citations in the New Testa- 
ment. And not only so, but there is a marked 
difference in the comments and applications them- 
selves. I do not allude simply to the triviality and 
frivolity of many of them. Even those which are most 
beautiful and significant have a character of their own. 
This fact has not been sufficiently recognised, and 
has often been completely ignored, in arguments as to 
Jewish Messianic belief; but I venture to assert that 
no one to whom it has once been pointed out will 
easily doubt it. 


1See Justin M. Dial. cwm Tryph. ¢. 294. 
2 The reader may, for example, take the collection in Dr. Edersheim’s 
Life of Jesus the Messiah, ii. p. 710 ff. 
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Our review in the next chapter of the history of 
Messianic doctrine will suggest that the first century 
itself was a period of rapid growth. And if so, even 
on the assumption of the earlier date of the Targums, 
the value of their evidence is thereby affected, as 
also is that of some other documents with which we 
shall be concerned. 

Tt still remains to consider some other points in 
regard to the critical use of the Rabbinic writings. 
Christian Rabbinic scholars from Martini to Schéttgen 
sought to prove that all the great facts of the mani- 
festation of the Christ as fulfilled in the life and 
resurrection of Jesus, and the whole conception of His 
Person held by Christians, were implied in the Messianic 
doctrine of the Rabbis. As against Jews, to whom the 
argument is addressed in that famous work of Medizeval 
Apologetics, the Pugio Pider of the Dominican Ray- 
mund Martini (crrc. a.p. 1264), the conclusion in favour 
of the truth of Christianity might, at least in that day, 
have had force. To the present generation it will 
rather seem that the Christian theologian would have 
proved too much for his own purpose. He would seem 
to have shown that Christianity contained no new reve- 
lation, and to have rendered it more probable that its 
narrative of the life of Jesus and its Christology were a 
mere adaptation of contemporary ideas. No one, how- 
ever, would now accept this account of the Messianic 
doctrine of the Rabbis as true without very large deduc- 
tions. No little doubt hangs even over the genuineness 
of some of the passages quoted.’ But the unsoundness 
of the argument lay chiefly in mistaken interpre- 

1 Cf. Castelli, 77 Messva, pp. 29, 30. 
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tation. It is often obvious to the reader on Inspec 
tion that the words quoted do not bear, or at least do 
not necessarily bear, the sense impated to them. One 
Sones Ot ee say le 
the following principle of Schdttgen. Al 
him, the original Jewish doctrine about the 
to be found, not in the Talmad, which rene 
Pharisaic spint, bitterly hostile oe Christina 
to suppress the trath, Jest it should put a weapon into 
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if such there are, from which the nature of the Messi- 
anic hope a little before or at the time of the Christian 
era may be more directly inferred, and the first to 
be considered are the extra -canonical Apocalypses,' 
our acquaintance with which is largely due to compa- 
ratively modern discoveries. I will not detain the 
reader with a description of the characteristics and the 
history of the development of this form of literature. 
But before discussing the question of the date and 
Jewish or Christian character of separate writings, it 
will be well to examine an objection which is made to 
the testimony of the whole class. Eminent Rabbinic 
scholars have thrown discredit upon the idea of looking 
to the apocalyptic literature for a representation of 
Jewish belief, on the ground that these writings have 
never been regarded as authoritative, or indeed of much 
value, in the Rabbinic schools.?. To this it might be 


1 The Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John are the great 
examples of Apocalypses in the Canon. On the general characteristics of 
apocalyptic literature, see Auberlen, Daniel and the Revelation, 1st 
section, chap. iii. ; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. “ Daniel ;” Liicke, 
Offenbarung, pp. 17-89; Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok. p. 5 ff.; Drummond, 
pp. 3-6. For a few remarks on the date of the Book of Daniel, see 
below, p. 109. 

2 Jost (Gesch. des Jud. u. seiner Sekten, ii. p. 218, n.) speaks of the Book of 
‘Enoch as “so steeped in Christian ideas that it cannot rank as a Jewish 
product.” It will presently be seen that we hold this to be true of a 
portion of the Book of Enoch, which, however, is clearly separable from 
the remainder. But Jost goes on to say of apocalyptic literature 
generally, “Jedenfalls sind alle diese Erscheinungen ohne Bedeutung 
fur die jiidische Religionsgeschichte.” The fact that they have not met 
with favour from the Rabbis seems the only ground for this sweeping 
statement. And just before he has specially notified their unfavourable 
view with regard to another specimen of the class, the Book of Jubilees. 

The statements of some eminent modern Rabbis, to the effect that this 
literature is held among the Jews to be destitute of dogmatic value, may 
be seen in Farrar’s Mercy and Judgment, pp. 185, 186. We shall notice 
below the undiscerning application (for such I must call it) which Dr. 
Farrar makes of these statements. 
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sufficient to reply with Mr. Drummond, that in the 
study of religious thought we do not usually confine 
ourselves to authoritative documents, and that any 
which reveal prevalent opinions and the yearnings of 
the heart of the people may be most important. And 
this we may certainly believe that the apocalyptic 
literature does to no inconsiderable extent. The mere 
fact that there are several writings of the class goes 
some way to prove it. The phenomenon of a whole 
literature marked by strong and peculiar characteristics, 
and yet standing in no relation to the general condi- 
tion of thought in the age and people where it flourished, 
would be unexampled. Moreover, the whole character 
of the writings is such as to convince us that they 
were designed to produce, and that at the time they 
were written they were likely to produce, a profound 
impression upon many hearts. : 

But whatever may be the evidence or want of 
evidence as to the amount of favour which the Jewish 
Apocalypses met with among Jews, there is no ques- 
tion whatever that they were held in high considera- 
tion, and that they exercised no little influence, in the 
Christian Church during the first few centuries. This 
undoubted fact alone makes them important for us 
in our present inquiry. But that is not all. The 
difference of position accorded to these writings in the 
early Church and in the Rabbinic schools may perhaps 
be a result of that great conflict of which I was 
just now speaking. The Christians, especially the 
Jewish Christians,—for the influence of the apocalyptic 
literature is most marked upon the most Jewish 
section of the Church,—took possession, as it were, 
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of this literature largely, no doubt, because of its 
Messianic element, and therefore the Jews relinquished 
it.? 

The Sibylline Oracles, which it is usual to take first 
(under the head of apocalyptic literature among 
- extra-canonical writings), are wanting in several of 
its general features. It would be truer, perhaps, to 
describe them as displaying a similar spirit to that of 
the apocalyptic writings under a somewhat different 
form. They take the same wide view of human 
history ; they foretell in the same kind of language 
the judgments coming upon the earth, and the 
destined triumph of the kingdom of God; and 
standing for the illustrious person of ancient sacred 
history fitted by character to be the recipient of super- 
natural knowledge whom we find in the Apocalypses 
more strictly socalled, there are the Sibyls famous 
among Gentiles. Yet, apart from all other differences, 
the very fact that the prophecies are put’ into the 
mouth of Gentile Sibyls, and that they are given in 
Homeric hexameters, leads to differences in the style 
of prophetic language adopted. 

Of the collection of Sibylline Oracles in foanuste 
books ? which has come down to us, by far the larger 
part is of Christian origin. But there are two consider- 
able fragments, making up together nearly the whole 

1 The popularity of these writings in the early Church is shown by the 
quotations from them in the Fathers and by their translation into several 
languages. As regards the Book of Enoch, Christian Fathers are like- 
wise evidence for the opposite feeling among Jews. See Tertullian, 
De Cult. Fem. i. 3; Origen, Hom. 28 on Num. 34, quoted by Drummond, 
p. 72. 


2 From the Revival of Learning to the present century only eight books 
were known. 
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of the third book, which are generally regarded as 
Jewish, written in Egypt, and before the Christian 
era.’ The older and longer of these, vv. 97-807 (or 
perhaps a few verses more), contains distinct allusions 
to Ptolemy VII., surnamed Physkon, and the events of 
his reign, but none to any later time. He reigned in 
conjunction with his brother Ptolemy [VI.] Philometor, 
B.c. 170 to 164, and alone, B.c. 145-117. Hence the 
fragment in question is to be referred to some date 
between B.c. 170 and 117. Ewald’ and Hilgenfeld * 
have been led by indications which they discover in 
it to fix upon B.c. 124 and 140 respectively as the 
date. It is not necessary for me to discuss these views, 
as the slight differences between them are of no 
importance for the purposes of the present work. 
Suffice it to say that the whole character of the 
fragment as well as the allusions it contains point to 
its Jewish and pre-Christian origin; and as to this 
critics almost without exception are agreed. ‘The 
other of the two fragments above referred to, vv. 
36-92, is assigned by the majority of critics to the 
time of the Second Triumvirate (40-30 B.¢.). Its 
allusions certainly seem to connect it with that period, 
and I shall assume this to be the true view, though Ewald 
and Alexandre are in favour of a post-Christian origin. 


1 Bleek, however, holds vv. 289-318 (ze. according to the reckoning 
common since Friedlieb’s edition, vy. 350-380), and Alexandre a still 
longer passage, to be an interpolation made after the Christian era ; but 
in neither case is any doctrinal question involved. 

2 Ewald, Abhandlung iiber Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sibyllin- 
ischen Biicher, p. 10 ff. This paper has been published both in the 8th 
vol. of the Abhandlungen der kiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, and in a separate form. 

° Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok. p. 86. 
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It is very striking to trace the influence of the 
Dispersion in this willingness to employ the Sibyl of 
Gentile mythology as a ‘“ persona” through whom 
to express Jewish aspirations. The interesting sug- 
gestion has also been made that the adoption of this 
character was the easier and the more suitable, because 
the idea of the Sibyl was little mixed up with 
ordinary heathen superstition, and was connected with 
a belief in the Divine present in nature.’| There was, 
moreover, the definite object of bringing over the 
heathen among whom they lived to the true God. In 
subsequent times Christians were found who worked 
the same vein with their own differing purpose.” Thus 
eventually the various Sibyls came to be recognised 
figures in Christian art. Even some Christian Fathers 
of high character too credulously accepted these oracles 
as the genuine utterances of heathen prophetesses. 
The Greek apologists of the second century appeal to 
them against idolatry and polytheism in some of their 
genuine writings; but the allusions to Suibylline 
prophecies which foretold points of Christian faith 
occur for the most part in works admitted to be 
spurious or of doubtful authenticity. Soon, however, 
both these oracles of Christian origin and the older 
fragments ceased to be much thought of in the Kast. 
In the West they attained to a somewhat higher and a 
more enduring reputation.* 


1 Liicke, Offenbar. pp. 82, 83, who is also quoted with approval by 
Hilgenfeld, p. 54. 

2 See accusation of Celsus in Origen, c. Celswm, v. § 61, end, and vii. 
§ 56, begin. We must admit that there was probably truth in the charge, 
though Origen denies that Celsus had proved it, as he had not produced 
copies without the interpolations. 

§ See Alexandre, vol. ii., Ezcursus iv. 
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In the Jewish pre-Christian fragments of which I 
have spoken, occur unquestionable allusions to the 
expected theocratic kingdom, as also some (though this 
is not undisputed) to the Messiah. To these we must 
hereafter turn. 

The Book of Enoch, which it will be most suit- 
able to notice next, is more truly an example of 
an Apocalypse than the Sibylline Oracles, and has 
even a more curious history. It is often quoted or 
alluded to by the Fathers both of Hast and West 
during the first few centuries ;* but all direct know- 
ledge of it had in the West been lost during the Middle 
Ages. Nor did the opening of the literary treasures 
of the East at the Revival of Learning bring to light 
more than some not very considerable fragments pre- 
served in the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus, 
a Byzantine work of the latter part of the eighth 
century. The book as a whole appeared to be irre- 
coverably lost, when in 1778 the traveller Bruce, on his 
travels in search of the source of the Nile, discovered 
an Ethiopic version of it in Abyssinia. He brought 
home three copies, two ancient manuscripts and a 
transcript from them,” and others have been brought 
from the same quarter since.” With the exception of 
the Greek fragments and the quotations already 
alluded to, it is solely through this Ethiopic version, 
made, it is thought, from the Greek, which was itself 
probably a translation of an Aramaic original,’ that we 

1 The quotations in the Fathers have been collected by Fabricius, Cod. 
ps. v. 5 ; though, as Dillmann remarks, he gives only those which expressly 
mention the name. Some are very loose. See Dillmann, p. lvi. 


2 See Bruce’s Zravels, vol. ii. p. 412 ff. in 8rd edition. 
8 Dillmann, p. lvii. * Ibid. li, li. lix. 
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now know the book. It contains the words given as 
Enoch’s by St. Jude, and the greater part of the Greek 
fragments in Syncellus, and on the whole corresponds 
well with the allusions of the Fathers.’ 

Very various views have been taken of the composi- 
tion of the Book of Enoch.’ It is generally admitted 
that at certain points there is a want of connexion, 
and that there are some differences of origin. But 
whereas some have held that the book as we now have 
it represents in the main what was from the first a com- 
plete whole, in which certain not very considerable 
interpolations only have been made, it is the view of 
others that a number of fragments were combined 
together to form the present work. The relation also 
to one another of the several parts both as to time and 
character, and their dates or the approximate date of 
the whole, have been diversely taken. Some of the 


1 On the differences from Syncellus’s fragments, see Dillmann, p. Ix. ; 
on the correspondence with the Fathers, p. lvi.; on the general question 
of the text of the Ethiopic version, pp. lvili—lxii. The fragments them- 
selves are given, p. 82 ff. 

2 Among works and articles on the Book of Enoch, the following may 
be more especially mentioned as the chief :—Archbishop Laurence’s 
translation, which I mention as being the first work on Enoch. Dillmann’s 
Das Buch Henoch, webersetzt und erklért, 1853. Ewald, ‘‘ Ueber des 
athiopischen Buch Henokh Entstehung, Sinn und Zusammensetzung,” 
Abhandl. der kiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zw Gottingen, 
1854.  Kostlin, Theologische Jahrbiicher, Tiibingen 1856. Volkmar, 
“Beitrige zur Erklarung des Buches Henoch,” Deutsch. Morgent. Zeitschrift, 
1860, pp. 87-134. For replies to Volkmar, see additional note at end of 
chapter, Article by Dillmann, “Das Buch Henoch,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Eneycl. Many of the general works enumerated in the preface also 
contain sections on the Book of Enoch. Dillmann’s translation appears 
to be highly thought of by Ethiopic scholars, e.g. Ewald (as above), pp. 
109 and 114, and it is used without question by writers on apocalyptic 
literature and Messianic doctrine, as by Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok. p. 95, 
note 1; Langen, Jud. in Paldst. p. 35, note 1; and Drummond, Jewish 
Messiah, p. 19. It is the medium through which I know the book. 
Laurence’s translation appears to be untrustworthy. 


/ 
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points raised have so much importance for our proper 
inquiry that I must, to a certain extent, engage im the 
discussion. Before doing so I will give a sketch of the 
contents of this highly interesting book, which, though 
brief, will, I hope, make the inquiry intelligible and 
not unattractive to the reader. 

An Introductory Section (chaps. i—v.'), consisting 
of an address by Enoch, serves to combine to some 
extent the very diverse topics which are treated in the 
course of the book. In this address Enoch summarizes 
the visions of future judgment upon the wicked and 
bliss for the righteous, which had been granted him 
‘not for that generation, but for far-off generations.” 
He alludes also to what he had learned of natural 
phenomena, about which there is so much in some 
portions of the book; and from them he draws a 
lesson for man. Sun, moon, and stars do not depart 
from their appointed courses, winter and summer 
preserve their special characteristics, the trees bring 
forth their leaves in their season; but ungodly men 
have transgressed the law of their being. 

Immediately after this introduction there commences 
abruptly an account (chaps. vi.—xvi.) of the angels who 
fell through lusting after the daughters of men.” ‘To 
their evil counsels, the communication by them of 


1 Tn this portion, at chap. i. 9, occur the words which are quoted in 
the Epistle of Jude, vv. 14, 15. 

2 It is no part of my business to discuss this interpretation of Gen. 
vi. 2,4, I may remark, however, that the Book of Enoch, speaking 
generally, gives such prominence to this Fall of the angels and consequent 
corrupting of mankind as quite to obscure the doctrine of the Fall of 
Man as represented in Gen. iii. This remark is not, however, equally 
true of every part of the book. See, for example, chap. lxix. The use 
made of this difference by Hilgenfeld, pp. 153, 154, and 158, 159, will be 
referred to below. 
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harmful knowledge and the violence of their giant 
brood, the corruption and misery of mankind in the 
period before the Flood are attributed. Angels of the 
highest rank then receive behests from God with 
respect to the warning to be conveyed to Noah of the 
Flood that was coming, the punishment of the fallen 
angels and their offspring, and the purification of the 
earth. Azazel,’ who, though not originally mentioned 
as the leader of the angels in their sin, is treated as the 
chief offender, apparently as having been foremost to 
communicate mischievous arts, is to be chained and 
placed in a dark hole dug for him in the wilderness, 
and there to be covered with sharp stones; at the 
ereat day of judgment he will be cast into the lake of 
fire. The giants are to be incited to internecine 
strife ; and the rest of the angels when they have seen 
their offspring exterminated before their eyes are to 
be imprisoned under the hills of the earth, there 
reserved for seventy generations for a similar final 
doom to that of Azazel.’ Then shall all wickedness 
come to an end, and the earth be a place of happiness 
and long life for the righteous. In this passage of the 
book as well as in some others, much more about the 
angels, good and bad,—their names and orders and 
functions,—is embodied. 

Before the time when God gave these injunctions to 
the angels, Enoch had been “hid,” and “ during his 


i Srry. This is the word of very doubtful meaning, which in Lev. xvi. 


1s in the A. V. translated “scapegoat.” Some hold that it is there the 
name of the Evil Spirit. See Gesenius, in voc. 

2 The traces of this doctrine in the Epistles of Jude and 2 Peter, and in 
the Apocalypse of St. John, will be referred to hereafter. See Part ILI. 
chap. il. 
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lifetime all his converse was with the holy ones and 


the watchers.” ? 


They now’ send him to announce to 
the fallen angels the judgment awaiting them and their 
children; and he is in turn employed by these to 
supplicate God in their behalf. When he spreads their 
petition before Heaven, he is vouchsafed, in sleep, a 
vision of the abode of the Most High, of which a very 
fine poetical description is given.’ He is told at the same 
time to announce again to the fallen angels that the 
judgment already threatened will certainly befall them. 

All the fragments in Syncellus (with the exception 
of one which is not contained in the Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch at all) are found in these sixteen chapters, and 
he notes them all as taken from “the First Book of 
Enoch, concerning the Watchers.”* By this name, 
“the Book concerning the Watchers,” we may call the’ 
section. 

We have next two narratives, a shorter and a longer 
one (chaps. xvil.-xix. and xx.-xxxvi.), of journeyings 
of Enoch under the guidance of angels through earth 
and middle air and lower heaven, and the same objects 
mainly are described in each. We conclude that the 
former of these is an interpolation in the original Book 
of Enoch, because both of the summarizing character of 
the description and of the abruptness of its beginning 
and end.° It will be sufficient if I give an account of 
the second and fuller one. 

In this narrative Enoch is taken first to a place 

1 For “ watchers ” = angels, cf. Dan. iv. 13, 17, 23. 

2 From the words just quoted it will be seen that it is not clear whether 
this is supposed to take place after his final withdrawal from the earth or not. 


3 Chap. xiv. 8-25. 4 To xparoy BiBrioy Evax, repl rav eypnyspov. 
5 Of. Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok. p. 106. 
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where, in mere space, neither overarched by high 
heaven, nor with firm earth beneath, he saw seven 
imprisoned stars, looking like huge flaming mountains. 
They were stars which had transgressed the command- 
ment of the Lord in that they came not forth at their 
appointed time.’ Then he saw another still more 
terrible place, where a great, leaping, blazing fire 
burned ; and it was bounded by a vast abyss into which 
columns of fire were for ever falling. When Enoch saw 
this place it was untenanted ; but he was told that it 
would hereafter be the prison-house of the fallen angels 
to eternity. Next he is shown, in the west, four great 
plains where the several classes of souls of the dead 
assemble to await the judgment-day.” He also sees in 
the west the never-failing fiery stream out of which 
the lights of heaven have their fires replenished. 
Journeying on he saw—it would seem in the south— 
a fine mountain-range, consisting of seven mountains, 
the highest in the midst. From it God, in the end of 
the world, will judge and dispense blessings to man- 
kind. Upon these mountains many odoriferous trees 
were growing, and one, the “ tree of life,” will be from 
thence on that day transplanted to Jerusalem, the 
future abode of the righteous. ‘To the site of Jerusalem, 
in “the centre of the earth,” as yet uninhabited, Enoch 
is next taken. And here the valley of Hinnom, though 
not named, is clearly indicated by description as des- 
tined to be the scene of God’s great judgment upon the 
wicked and of their punishment. Among other spots 
visited after this was the Garden of Eden, to the north- | 
east. Lastly, he was shown secrets of nature, wonders 


1 Cf. Jude ver. 13, 2 Of these we shall say more below, Pt. III. ch. ii. 
D 
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of the heavens,—the doors in the vault of heaven out 
of which the winds blow, those whence the stars rise 
and into which they set. 

At the thirty-seventh chapter a new portion’ is 
introduced with the heading, ‘The Second Vision of 
Wisdom which Enoch saw.” It would thus appear that 
when the Book of Enoch had its present shape given 
it, the whole of what we have been hitherto consider- 
ing was intended to be regarded as one part.” 

The prophetic standpoint, so to speak, is now changed. 
Before, Enoch was carried through the earth and the 
lower air to see, just as they were in his own time, 
places which were afterwards to be occupied and famous. 
Now, he sees visions of the distant future, or, taken into 
the highest heaven, sees persons and objects as yet 
hidden there, reserved for the latter days. This 
portion is marked by several peculiarities both of 
doctrine and phraseology, and is held by the majority 
of critics * to be of different origin from the rest of the 
present Book of Enoch ; a judgment in which I fully 
concur. Most important is the difference in its 
Messianic doctrine. But there are also lesser points, 
such as its use of names for God which do not occur in 
the rest of the book,—most often the “ Lord of spirits,” 
but also “the Ancient of Days.” 


1 Chaps. xxxvii.-]xxi. 2 Cf. Dillmann, Introduction, p. i. 

3 Dillmann is an exception, and he is followed by Wittichen, dee des 
Reiches Gottes, pp. 119, 120, n.; they bring forward nothing of weight 
on this side. To the grounds mentioned in the text it may be added that 
there seems to be a natural continuity of subject between the section 
ending with chap. xxxvi. and that beginning with chap. xxii. which is 
broken by this intervening portion ; cf. Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb. Tiibing. 
1856, p. 268 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Jd. Apok. p. 112. 

* For many others, see Késtlin, 2bid. 266 ff. Compare also the point 
referred to above, p. 46, n. 2. 
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This is the portion of the Book of Enoch which is the 
most interesting and important to us by far. But as 
we must recur to it almost immediately in considering 
the dates of the several parts of the book, and also in a 
later chapter, we need not dwell on it further here. 
Suffice it to say that according to its own division it 
contains three parables ;* and by the name the “ Book 
of the Three Parables,” the section may be denoted. It 
may also be mentioned in passing that there occur in 
the course of it some manifestly interpolated frag- 
ments in many of which Noah and not Enoch is 
evidently the seer, and which are marked by other 
peculiarities. It is customary to regard them as taken 
from a lost Apocalypse of Noah.’ 

There follows * a kind of treatise upon the courses of 
the heavenly bodies and other natural phenomena, em- 
bodying the knowledge communicated to Enoch by the 
angel Uriel It is devoid of poetic—not to say 
scientific—value. Dillmann discovers in these and 
other explanations of natural phenomena in the Book 
of Enoch a desire to systematize the ideas about 
nature scattered through the Old Testament in order 

_* xxxviii—asliv., xlv_tvii., lviii._teix. In the vaguer sense of “ parable,” 


as it oceurs in Ps. lxxviii 2; Dorn would be the Hebrew word. 
is a word of somewhat vague meaning, and the name is perhaps adopted 
here because of the hortatory purpose in view rather than because of the 
actual form. 

2 Kostlin, however, I should say, does not believe that these inter- 
polations formed part of an actual work, p. 383. A few verses more or 
less are assigned by different critics to this source. There is most reason 
for domg so im the case of the passage lxv._Ixix. 25, but some other 
scattered fragments may possibly belong to it, ee FAL 2... ¢ hy BLE 
and Ik. Kéostli, p. 379, reckons chaps. evi. Esnging : \ 
to this lost work. Ewald believes that the nt above eT chaps 


> Chaps. Lexti—Ixxxii. AN 497 
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to oppose them to the ideas of heathen origin with 
which the Jews were brought in contact by their inter- 
course with foreign nations.’ If we could feel sure of 
this purpose it would give a historic interest to the 
insipid and childish notions ; but the indications of it 
which are adduced are very slender. 

The combination, however, of reflections on the order 
of nature and the moral government of the world is 
undoubtedly a striking characteristic of the Book of 
Enoch. And there is a consciousness of connexion 
between the two in the mind of the writer or writers. 

Before the close of this “Book on the Lights of 
Heaven,” it is mentioned that Enoch was shown the 
“heavenly tablets” on which all the future history of 
mankind was written. He is commissioned to com- 
municate to his son Methuselah and to the rest of his 
kindred what he has read in these tablets, and they are 
repeatedly alluded to in the sequel. First, however, 
we have the narration of two dreams by Enoch to 
Methuselah.? The former he had when a child, and its 
subject is the Flood. The second, which he had still 
‘before he took a wife,” professes to be a forecast of 
the whole course of human history to the coming of the 
Messiah. It is in symbolical form, animals standing 
for men and nations. There is nothing which calls for 
remark in the earlier part of thisdream. The Scripture 
history is pretty closely followed, except in the treat- 
ment of the Fall of the Angels, through lusting after 

! See his general note on chaps. xxxiii. 2-xxxvi. 4, and general note 
on chaps. Ixxii-Ixxxii. Also note on chap. xciii. 10-14. Langen also 
believes it to be part of the purpose of the book to oppose the heathen 


ideas of religion and of the universe, Jud. in Paldst. pp. 36, 64. 
2 Chaps. Ixxxill, Ixxxiv. and Ixxxv.-xc. 
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the daughters of men, which has the same importance 
assigned it as in other parts of the Book of Enoch. 
But for the period stretching from the Chaldean in- 
vasions of Judeea to the Coming of Messiah we have a 
representation which is both m itself highly interesting 
and very important in connexion with the determina- 
tion of the date of the book. The “ Lord of the 
sheep ’—this is the name for God, the sheep being the 
chosen people—calls seventy shepherds and commits 
to them the punishment of the sheep, telling them 
how many and which they are to kill. At the same 
time He foresees that these shepherds will go beyond 
what He has commanded, and He charges “ another ” 
(apparently an angel) to note down in a book every 
particular in which they exceeded their commission. 

It is natural to see in this representation an attempt 
to solve difficulties with which the minds of Jews 
appear to have been much exercised after a period of 
seventy years had elapsed from the time of the first 
leading into captivity." Jeremiah had spoken of seventy 
years to the restoration of Jerusalem, and no doubt the 
number had at first been literally understood, and a 
complete restoration expected immediately on the 
conclusion of that period. But the restoration had 
been very partial and very gradual, and there had been 
new miseries and oppressions in subsequent generations. 
Some other interpretation of the seventy years of 
Jeremiah than the purely literal one was called for. 
Moreover, the punishment of the Chosen People was 
thought to be in excess of their sins, and a theory 


1 We see evidence of the ditticulty being felt in Zech. i. 12, Dan. ix. 
Cf. Dillmann’s note on Enoch Ixxxix. 59, 
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seemed to be required as to the cause of this excess 
and the way in which it would be rectified. 

The seventy shepherds rule successively each for a time 
and are divided into four series, comprising the first, 
twelve; the second, twenty-three ; the third, twenty- 
three ; and the last, twelve.' During the dominion of 
these last twelve, the sheep bore little lambs, who 
presently began to open their eyes and to cry to 
the sheep, but in vain. And the ravens attacked 
these lambs and carried off one of them and devoured 
the sheep. Then horns grew on the foreheads of the 
lambs; but they had little success in fighting against 
their enemies, till a great horn grew on one of those 
sheep, and their eyes were opened. The contest 
then by degrees assumes wider and more terrible 
dimensions. All the birds of prey flock together, and 
along with “wild sheep” (false Jews) attack the great 
horn; while he who noted down the excesses of the 
shepherds comes to his aid, and assures him that he 
will receive help from above. At length the Lord of 
the sheep Himself comes down in wrath. And so we 
pass to the overthrow of the enemies of Israel, and the 
great day when God will sit upon His throne and hold 
a final judgment.? After this will a white bullock 
appear, whom all the beasts of the field and birds of 
the air will fear and pray to for ever. By this white 
bullock the Messiah seems undoubtedly to be meant.* 


1 The reading thirty-six or thirty-seven at xc. 1 in the present text of 
Enoch appears to be a corruption. It is inconsistent with xc. 5, and spoils 
the symmetry of the divisions. For the true division being as given above, 
see Dillmann’s note on xc. 1. His explanation is accepted by Hilgenfeld, p. 
121,n.1. The same view is also taken by Ewald, Hist. of Israel, vol. v. p. 347. 

? For particulars, see below, pp. 139, 140. 3 See below, pp. 115, 116. 
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We may feel considerable confidence in tracing the 
chief historical allusions intended in this symbolism. 
The four successive series into which the seventy 
shepherds are divided stand for the dominations of, in 
the main,’ (1) Assyrio-Babylonian ; (2) Persian ; (3) 
Greeco-Macedonian ; (4) Seleucid kings. The birth of 
the little lambs who open their eyes, which marks the 
beginning of the fourth and last period, is the religious 
awakening under the Maccabees. The lamb who was 
carried off by the ravens is Jonathan, the youngest son 
of Mattathias, youngest brother of the great Judas 
Maccabzeus ; the horns that were in time overthrown 
are Mattathias and his sons; and the great horn, which 
at last grew, is John Hyrcanus. The description of 
the gathering together of all the enemies of Israel 
to fight against this great horn passes into a general 
description of thé things of the end. We may there- 
fore conclude that the reign of John Hyrcanus was the 
time of the composition of the vision.” When the 
narration of these visions that we have been discussing 


1 To complete the numbers some kings of other dynasties in different 
countries, under whose dominion the Jews came, have to be included, 
e.g. some Egyptian in the first, and both some Seleucids and soine of the 
line of Ptolemy, reigning at the same time in the third. 

2 Ewald, Hist. of Israel, v. p. 347, also Abhandlung weber Entstehung, 
Sinn und Zusammensetzung des Aithiopischen Buch Henokh, pp. 154-158, 
Dillmann (notes on Ixxxix. 72, and xc. 1-18), and Hilgenfeld (pp. 119-122) 
all agree as to the points noted above. At first sight one is tempted 
to suppose Judas Maccabeeus to be meant by the great horn; and 
this was the view of many of the earlier interpreters (cf. Dillmann 
on xc. 8), and has more recently been maintained by Langen, pp. 
59-62. But the various particulars in the vision fit in best on the 
other assumption. I need not, however, here discuss the question, 
as the difference of forty or fifty years in date which is involved is 
immaterial for the purposes to which I shall have to apply the book. 
may mention that Dillmann reckons the last twelve shepherds from 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, and that he is followed by Hilgenfeld, p. 122, 
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is concluded, Methuselah is told to call all his brothers ; 
and Enoch then exhorts them all to walk in the paths of 
righteousness, and warns them of the wrath in store for 
the wicked. This occupies xci. 1-11. At this point 
there occur some verses (12-17 or 12-19) which belong 
after xciii. 14. This is most likely a purely accidental 
displacement. 

The account of these two dreams, with the appended 
exhortation, may or may not be an independent 
document. There appears to be a new beginning made 
at chap. xcil.; while the contents from this point onward 
are of the kind we were led to expect in chap. Ixxxi., 
that is to say, they are of a hortatory character. Near 
the beginning, however, there occurs another sketch of 
the world’s history divided into periods.’ The division 
is into ten weeks. The days of these weeks no doubt 
represent separate “times,” so that the world’s history 
from the lifetime of Enoch to the Last Judgment is 
comprised in seventy times, which agrees with what 
we read in v. 12° as to the period (the so-called 
seventy generations) which will intervene between the 
first and last judgments upon the fallen angels. The 
n. 1. On the other hand, Ewald reckons from Antiochus III. the Great 
to Demetrius II.’s second period of reigning. Hilgenfeld says, “ Uebrigens 
hat Ewald jetzt (Abhandlung uber das Buch Henoch, § 54), seine friihere 
Berechnung stillschweigend aufgegeben und die letzten zwolf Hirten von 
Antiochus Epiphanes an berechnet.” His paging refers to an edition of 
Ewald’s essay in a separate form, which I have not been able to see. I 
do not know whether there is any difference between the editions; but I 
think Hilgenfeld may, in thus speaking, be making too much of some 
hesitating words on p., 158 in the journals above referred to, It 
follows, according to Ewald’s view, that the date of composition of the 
vision was circ. B.c. 128; according to that of Dillmann and Hilgenfeld, 
some twenty years later. See note at end of chapter on Volkmavr’s view. 


1 Chap. xciii. 1-14, followed by xci. 12-17, 
2 Cf. Dillmann on x. 12. 
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first week is the period before the Flood ; the second is 
occupied with the spread of iniquity, the Flood, and the 
covenant with Noah; the third ends with the call of 
Abraham; the fourth with the giving of the law 
through Moses ; the fifth with the building of Solomon’s 
Temple; the sixth with the leading into captivity. 
Then in the seventh week, we are told, an evil genera- 
tion will arise, and many will be its iniquities, and at 
the end of it “the elect and righteous who are sprung 
from the eternal plant of righteousness will be rewarded, 
in that sevenfold instruction will be given them con- 
cerning his whole creation.” The remaining three 
weeks are occupied with the Last Things, the order in 
which they will happen being here described with more 
detail than in the conclusion of the vision of the 
seventy shepherds. 

We have less to guide us as to the date of the vision 
in this case than in the last. But the “sevenfold 
instruction concerning the whole creation” refers, no 
doubt, to the lore about natural phenomena, of which 
there is so much in the Book of Enoch itself; and if so, 
the seventh week is evidently the time of composition. 
The description given of the first part of this week 
suits well with the era beginning from Antiochus 
EHpiphanes. And thus we are brought to about the 
same epoch by this vision as by that of the seventy 
shepherds. 

But the degree of importance which the indications 
of date thus far noticed will have for us must depend 
on the view we take of the relation to one another 
of the several parts of the book, If we could regard 
the present form of the book as the original one, 
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as Dillmann at first did, certain not very considerable 
insertions being alone excepted, or if we were sure 
that the different portions must have been the product 
of one age," we might well content ourselves with the 
date just obtained as a sufficiently approximate date for 
the whole. But reasons have already been given 
enough to show that with regard to one long and 
important section at least we can feel no such security. 

Yet, again, if we could adopt Ewald’s theory of the 
relations to one another of the different portions of 
the book—though he is the critic who most decom- 
poses it—the indications of date in the two visions 
above described would scarcely lose any of their value. 
According to him, chaps. Ixxxix., xc, in which the 
vision of the seventy shepherds occurs, are part of “the 
third Enoch book”; and the vision of the ten weeks 
belongs to “the second Enoch book,” composed some 
ten years earlier than the third; while chaps. xxxvu.— 
Ixxi. are, with the exception of fragments, later inserted 
from the ‘‘ Noah book,” the earliest work. <A terminus 
ante quem is thus in his view fixed for the date of 
composition of this important section. At the same 
time he holds that neither can its date have been much 
earlier, nor that of the remaining fragments much later 
than those of the second and third books, The date of 
the Book of the Three Parables cannot be determined, 
as that of the two visions which we have just been 
considering can with a high degree of probability be, 
by means of allusions to external history. One such 


1 This is Langen’s assumption, p. 53. His assertion in note, zbid., that 
this is the almost universal view of critics, is certainly not justifiable ; if 
it was when he wrote, it is so no longer. 
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allusion which it contains is of too doubtful meaning.' 
The question must therefore be one of internal criticism. 
Ewald’s grounds for regarding the section of the Three 
Parables as the earliest are mainly ’—(1) the freshness 
and vigour of its thought and style, proving, as he thinks, 
that we have here the work of the original author which 
the writers of the other portions of the book imitated; 
(2) the difference between the classes of sinners against 
whom woes are denounced in this section and the rest of 
the book. Here external heathen enemies alone seem to 
be in mind, whereas in the other parts there is mention 
of the faithless within the nation itself; and the former 
point of view he thinks belongs quite to the commence- 
ment of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, before a rene- 
gade party among the people of Israel had been formed. 

I find it impossible to attach any weight to either of 
_ these considerations. -As-to the first, it is surely not the 
ease that the writer who first treats a theme or adopts 
a certain literary form is always and necessarily the one 
who displays most vividness of conception and force in 
presentation. We shall see that in the present instance 
this greater vigour may be satisfactorily explained on a 
totally different hypothesis as to date of authorship. 
So also may the difference between this and other por- 
tions of the book in regard to the foes contemplated, 


1 Enoch lvi. 5, 6. The mention here of Parthians and Medes, and 
the prediction of the desolation of the Holy Land by them, and of 
the Divine judgment upon them, does not prove that an incursion by 
them, like that in x.c. 40, had recently happened, as Schiirer and other 
earlier critics have thought, nor that they were the power most to be 
dreaded at the time the author wrote (Késtlin says between B.c. 100 
and B.c. 64, see p. 275). It may well have been simply an inference 
from Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix., as Dillmann has shown in his note, 
tn loc. 

2 See his essays above referred to. 
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which is Ewald’s other chief argument for his theory. 
For instance, Hilgenfeld sees in it a sure indication 
that it was written after the fall of Jerusalem.’ Differ- 
ences of this kind might, however, well be due simply 
to the individual characters of the different authors. 

The reasoning of Ewald must then be pronounced 
wholly insutticient. And, indeed, he stands alone among 
those who have given much attention to the subject, 
save that he has made a convert of Dillmann,’ to whose 
labours and scholarship we are so largely indebted for 
our knowledge of the Book of Enoch, but of whose 
critical acumen we cannot think highly, since he at 
first regarded the Book of the Three Parables as the 
work of the same author as most of the remainder of 
the book in spite of their marked peculiarities. 

K6stlin has pointed out that the manner in which 
the section begins presupposes the existence of some 
books of Enoch into which it was to be introduced. 
But, indeed, there is good reason to regard it as in 
origin * not only not the earliest, but the latest portion 
of the Book of Enoch.* Its Messianic doctrine shows 
relatively to other portions of the book, and indeed to 
Jewish doctrine generally, a very high degree of de- 
velopment. The Messiah is called repeatedly by the 

1 Jiid. Apoc. p. 173. 

? See his art. on “ Pseudepigraphen des A. T.” in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyclopidie. 

* The Noachic fragments (see above, p. 51, n. 2) were of course inserted 
after the Three Parables were composed ; but they are most likely to have 
been taken from some already existing work or set of visions traditionally 
current. The reasons given by Késtlin (p. 382) for regarding them 
as, composed with a view to their introduction here are of the slen- 
detest. The clumsy way in which they come in makes strongly against 


his theory. 
+ Among the critics who regard ‘this portion as well as the rest of the 
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name “the Son of Man,” which is nowhere else found 
in any Jewish writing, and seems to have been unknown 
as a Messianic title to the Jews of our Lord’s time.’ 
The language used in it concerning His prerogatives 
and glory also resembles Christian rather than Jewish 
doctrine. One particular point which may be men- 
tioned is the judgeship assigned to the Messiah. It is 
hard to imagine how the other apocalyptic fragments 
combined in the Book of Enoch and other writings of a 
like nature belonging to the first century or two before 
Christ should fall so markedly below the definite and 
exalted doctrine of this section, if they followed it or 
were contemporary with it. Even Jewish Apocalypses 
belonging to the latter part of the first century only 
reveal a movement in the same direction without going 
nearly so far. As illustrating the difference between it 
and other portions of the book, and supplying another 
argument for its later origin, we may adduce the nature 
of the relation of the Book of Jubilees to the Book of 
Enoch. In the Book of Jubilees there are many traces 
of acquaintance with the earlier and later portions of 
the Book of Enoch, or with the ideas and myths con- 
tained in them, but none with any of the peculiarities 
of the Book of the Three Parables.* 

book as pre-Christian, some hold it to be the latest portion and place 
it about the middle or in the latter half of the first century B.c. 
Liicke, Ofenbarung, p. 125 ; Kostlin, pp. 274, 275 (though simply on the 
ground of the allusion to the Parthians and Medes); Schenkel, Schirer, 
Geach. d. Jiid. Volk. part ti. pp. 625, 626. 

1 See below, pp. 238-40. Observe also that Langen (p. 46) is unable to 
adduce any evidence that it was in use but Dan vii. But the point 
is that Jewish writers have not taken it from that passage. In that 
passage itself, moreover, it is not a title, but a description, and its 
application is doubtful. 

2 See the notes in the works of Dillmann and Rénsch, which are referred 
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Thus the question seems to be whether we have here 
an advanced type of independently Jewish doctrine, or 
whether the writing either in its original form or in 
the form in which we have it was not partly Christian. 
In either case we should naturally refer its composition 
to the latter part of the first century. Critics have 
been much* divided on the question of the Jewish or 
Christian character of this work. But I believe the 
latter alternative will commend itself the more, the 
more Jewish and Christian Messianic doctrine are 
studied and compared.” At the same time this view is 
not without its difficulties. In a document of Christian 
origin we might naturally have expected to meet with 
expressions which should serve to bring its Messianic 
predictions more clearly into connexion with the 
Messiah who had come and suffered. One such there is 
in which the name “that Son of Woman” for the 
Messiah must at any rate be of Christian origin. 
In the same passage in which this phrase occurs, 
after it has been said that kings and mighty ones will 
pay Him honour, we are told that ‘“‘ before was He, the 
Son of Man hidden, and the Highest has preserved Him 


to in preface and on p. 76. Cf. Hilgenfeld, p. 182 ; Drummond, p. 71, who 
use the same argument. Drummond uses similarly the allusions in the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs ; but the writing, if such it was, to 
which they refer, seems to have been in many respects different from 
our Book of Enoch. Allusions in the Fathers are of too vague a 
character. 

1 Of. Hilgenfeld, p. 148. I have stated the question in somewhat more 
general terms than he has done. 

? The following among others recognise the Christian character of 
the fragment. Hilgenfeld, pp. 148-184; Colani, J. C. et les Croy. 
Mess. pp. 30, 31; Vernes, Jd. Mess. p. 264 ff.; Volkmar; Drummond, 
pp. 48-73 ; Holtzmann, and Tidemann. Cf. Drummond’s note 3, 
p. 73, 
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through His might, and revealed Him to the elect.”? 
Other traces are more doubtful.’ 

Two theories suggest themselves as a means of 
accounting for the contradictory phenomena. The 
Messianic passages, or the most Christian sounding of 
them, may be held to have been inserted into an older 
work—‘“a Christian Apocalypse having been worked 
into the tissue of an earlier Jewish production.” Yet 
this hypothesis only partly meets the case. For if so 
much was inserted, why not a little more, pointing 
more distinctly to the facts of the life of Jesus? A 
more complete explanation seems to be that the 
document in the form in which we now have it 
emanated from Jewish Christians whose minds were 
absorbed with the thought of the Coming of the Messiah 
in glory, while. they had very imperfectly understood 
the meaning of His humiliation ; or it may be from 
some still Jews who had so far been susceptible of the 
influence of Christian teaching that they had thus 
learned to attribute higher prerogatives and greater 
majesty to the Messiah. Because many Jews were 
bitterly hostile to everything Christian, it does not 
follow that all were so. Indeed, from indications in 
the New Testament and from the history of Jewish 
Christianity itself, we should infer that men stood in 
varying relations to it. There are, moreover, in the 
Book of Enoch traits of an Essene character, more 
especially the lore about angels. This fact falls in 

1 Chap. Ixii. 5-9. 

? Such as the assertion that “ Wisdom found no place among men, and 
returned to its place and took its seat among the angels,” chap. xlii. 


Again the repeated mention of “ faith” (xxxix. 6, lviii. 5, Ixi. 4, 11), 
though Dillmann tells us the word may also mean “ fidelity.” 
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with the suggestions just made, since Jewish Chris- 
tians and Essenes seem to have come specially into 
contact." 

I have as yet said nothing as to the date of the 
first section, the two narratives of the journeyings 
and the concluding exhortations. It is clear that these 
portions are in character purely Jewish ; and this is 
the most important point for us. They are remarkable 
for their silence about the Messiah. In their eschato- 
logy, if they can be considered to leave room for the 
Messiah at all, it is certainly not in such a position 
as Christians would assign Him. It is not necessary 
for me to enter into a discussion of their relations to 
one another and to other sections. It is likely that 
they all belong to the earlier composed portions, though 
both the narratives of the journeyings can hardly pro- 
ceed from the same hand. 

Two other Jewish Apocalypses are works of extreme 
interest on many accounts, and will be repeatedly 
referred to in our subsequent investigations, the Fourth 


1 Hilgenfeld, pp. 150, 180, 181, has a more precise theory than I have 
indicated. He attributes chaps. xvii.xix. and cvi.—cviii. to the same 
hand as xxxvii.—lxxi., and traces in the work the spirit of the Christian 
Gnosticism of the second century. But he appears to me to fail entirely 
in substantiating this. Dillmann (pp. liii. lix.) rejects the idea of 
connexion with the Essenes, because he says the angelology is the 
only Essene trait. Compare also Langen, pp. 39, 40. But this is not 
strictly accurate. See, for example, the sanctity attached to celibacy 
shown in the use twice of the words “before I took a wife” to indicate 
the time of Enoch’s receiving his visions. Compare also what is said of 
poverty, cvili. 8; and the allusions to secret writings as at eviii. 10. 
Besides, it would be a mistake to suppose that the Essenes or any other 
parties among the Jews were marked off by such definite boundaries, 
that no one who did not manifest all their peculiarities could have shared 
any of their characteristics. Josephus expressly tells us that there were 
two classes of Essenes, one of which was far less pronounced than the 
other. De Bell. Jud. viii. 13. 
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of Esdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch. It will be 
desirable that some description of them should be 
given, but they need not detain us nearly so long as 
“the Book of Enoch has done. We shall not meet here 
with the difficulties which arose in the latter case from 
the uncertainties as to the relations to one another of 
different portions of the book. Each of these works 
has an organic unity, proving that it is one whole, 
and that we have it substantially at least in its 
original form. And, again, although it would be 
of service in regard to the history of the develop- 
ment of Jewish Messianic doctrine if we could 
determine the date of both these works with cer- 
tainty, no question of the same moment depends 
upon it as in the case of the. Enochic Book of the 
Three Parables. 

It is natural to take the Fourth of Esdras and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch together, from their general 
resemblance in form, in the nature and arrangement of 
their subject-matter, and in their Messianic and eschato- 
logical doctrine. Their doctrinal similarity will appear 
in future chapters. But to contrast them now for a 
moment with the Book of Enoch in respect to more 
general characteristics :—in addition to their unity of 
plan, we observe that the apocalyptic seer, instead of 
being a mysterious personage in the far-distant past, is 
a character in one case of the times of the Captivity, in 
the other of the Return. Allied perhaps with this 
point of difference there is another: the seer is not 
rapt through the universe to see the secret places of 
nature and abodes of the dead and persons and objects 


which are being kept in reserve to play a part in the 
E 
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creat future, but remains on earth,’ all the Divine 
communications that are vouchsafed bemg made 
through descriptions and visions. An air of greater 
probability is thus imparted. It is also to be noted— 
and this may even be a point of doctrinal significance 
—that they contain no vision of God in heaven,’ like 
that in the 14th chapter of the Book of Enoch. At 
the same time, each is marked by features belonging to 
the individualities of the different writers. There is a 
more intense sadness in the Fourth Book of Esdras. 
The author is a man of deeper nature, and has felt more 
profoundly not only the miseries of his people, but the 
sin of man and its eternal consequences, and his own 
nothingness in the presence of the Most High.” On 
the other hand, the Apocalypse of Baruch has the 
advantage in point of picturesqueness. He names the 
spots, and they are interesting ones, where he fasted, 
received Divine revelations, assembled his friends, or 
the elders of the people, and so forth.“ Other differ- 
ences might also be indicated. 

The fourth of Esdras has not come down to us in its 


1 The lifting of Baruch a little above the earth in order that he might 
see what the angels were doing to Jerusalem, Apoc. Bar. vi. 3, vii, 2, isa 
very slight exception to this. 

2 On this point see, further, Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok. p. 228. 

8 The impression can only be properly tested by comparing the whole 
works; but 4 Esdr. iv. 12, 23, v. 33-35, vill. 6, 47, Apoc. Baruch xxi. 11, 
etc., xxii., may be referred to as illustrations. Again, Ezra dwells most on 
the evil heart sown in mankind through Adam’s transgression, and the 
terrible harvest it has borne, Baruch on the penalty of death brought into 
the world. 4 Esdr. iii. 21, 22, 26, iv. 4, [vi. 19]; Apoc. Bar. xvii. 2, 3, 
xxii. 4, xlvii. 42 ff, lvi. 5-7. A passage or two might be quoted on the 
other side in both 4 Esdr. and Apoc. Bar. But in a question of this kind 
everything depends on the prominence given to the respective thoughts, 
the frequency of their occurrence, ete. 

4 Apoc. Bar. v. 5, vi. 1, x. 5, xiii. 1, xxi. 1, xxxv. 4, 
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original language, which most critics suppose to have 
been Greek." But versions of it exist in five languages, 
Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian. Quota- 
tions from it also occur several times in the Fathers, 
including some of considerable length by St. Ambrose, 
especially in his De Bono Mortis. Except for one or 
two passages, where it is important to compare the 
other versions, the translations we give will be from 
the Latin version, as edited by Fritzsche, who pro- 
nounces the Latin to be the most trustworthy of all.’ 
Chaps. i. 1. xv. and xvi. of the work as it stands in 
the Vulgate (and in our English Apocrypha,’ where it 
is translated from the Vulgate) are allowed to be 
additions, and generally supposed to be Christian ; * 
they are wanting in all but a Latin version.’ It is 
also to be mentioned that till recently there was an 
evident hiatus between vv. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
chapter in the Latin MSS., which had to be supplied 
from other versions ; but this missing fragment of the 
Latin has now been discovered.’ When we refer to 


1“ Auctor libri nostri procul dubio Graece scripsit.” Fritzsche, Preef. 
p. xxvi. See also the opinions quoted in Drummond, p. 84, n. 2. 

2 Fritzsche, Preef. p. xxvii. On the various versions and MSS., see 
Fritzsche, Preef. pp. xxvil.-xxx.; and Drummond, pp. 86-90. 

° Bearing there the title 2 Esdras. Its more common name, Pourth 
Book of Esdras, is after the Vulgate, where Esdras and Nehemiah, among 
the canonical Scriptures, are reckoned as the first and second books of 
Fizra, while 1 Esdras of our Apocrypha counts as his third book. 

4 Fritzsche has put these chapters together and called them the Fifth 
Book of Ezra, simply, however, in order to separate them from the fourth. 
See Fritzsche, Preef. p. xxx. 

5 See Fritzsche, zbid. 

6 Tt was found by Mr. R. L. Bensly, M.A., Fellow of Caius, in the 
Communal library at Amiens. He has edited it with an Introduction and 
Notes. For the character of the text of this fragment and its bearing 
on the criticism of the text generally, see Bensly, The Missing Frag- 
ment, etc., 1875; or for a short account, see Drummond, pp. 86, 87. This 
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IV, Esdras we shall always mean chaps. iii.—xiv. of the 
Latin (or English) with this fragment introduced. 

This Apocalypse gives really very powerful expres- 
sion to the oppression and gloom which may be felt by 
the human spirit in the presence of the mysteries of 
Providence. At the outset,’ that subject of deepest 
difficulty and perplexity to the pious Jew is stated, to 
which the whole book is intended to be an answer—the 
long-continued desolation of Zion and. misery of the 
people of God, while their enemies, who are certainly 
guilty of as great sins, are prosperous and mighty. A 
narrow Jewish exclusiveness is manifested throughout ; 
but within the limits thus made, many of the questions 
propounded show great depth of thought and feeling. 
Even from an artistic point of view the work has high 
merit as a representation of such a state of mind as | 
have indicated. Of the seven parts” into which it is 
divided, by periods of mourning and fasting * duly inter- 
posed and designed to prepare Ezra to receive the Divine 
communications, the first and the commencements of the 
second and third are occupied with the prophet’s lamen- 
tations and yearnings to have his perplexities resolved, 
together with replies which are calculated simply to 
impress more deeply upon him his human weakness 
and ignorance. Moreover, it is only gradually that 


fragment forms the 6th chapter in the Ethiopic, and references are 
made to it here, in the manner that has been hitherto usual under the 
number vi., the reference being placed within brackets; e.g. [vi. 20]. 

1 Chap. iii. 

2 It is a loose use of the term “vision” to call these parts, with Fritzsche, 
“ first, second, third, etc., vision.” Though there are Divine communica- 
tions in each, there are “visions,” in the proper sense of the term, only in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth parts. 

3 Compare Daniel’s receiving a vision after a period of mourning and 
fasting, x. 2, 3. 
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throughout the book the revelations vouchsafed are 
unfolded. And his stubborn sadness is very slow to 
yield, and only at the end of the sixth part gives place 
to an ascription of praise. For us, too, the sadness is 
heightened by the narrow theology so unable to meet 
the darkest of the forebodings which find utterance. 
The expectation that only a few even in Israel will be 
saved is the thought which weighs most heavily upon 
him.* And the only answers supplied are such as these, 
that “the Most High made this world for many, but 
the world to come for few,” * and that the proportion of 
saved to lost is like that of the quantity of precious 
stones in the world to the quantity of clay.* 

The contents of the book may for the rest be briefly 
summarized as follows. Before the close of the second 
part the signs are indicated which will precede the 
coming of the end of the world. These again are 
somewhat more fully detailed in the third part, where 
some description is also given of the Messiah’s reign, 
the Last Judgment, and future punishments and 
rewards. After this in each of the three succeeding 
parts the revelation is made in the more sublime form 
of a vision, accompanied by an explanation given by an 
angelic interpreter. In the fourth part the glorious 
renovation of the Holy City, now so desolate, is fore- 
shadowed. In the fifth there is a vision of an eagle 
with twelve wings and three heads, which are 
successively lifted up, and to which various words and 
acts are attributed, the course of the history of the 
last world-power being thus indicated in true apoca- 


1 See, for example, [vi. 20], ix. 14-16. See also ix. 33-37. 
? viii. 1. 8 [vi, 26-37] and viii. 2, 3. 
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lyptic style, down to the time when the Messiah (who 
appears as a lion) may be expected. In the sixth we 
have a vision of the Messiah’s appearmg. In the 
seventh part Ezra, by Divine direction, instructs his 
countrymen then alive, and also through the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and with the aid of scribes, 
commits works to writing during forty days, for the 
instruction of posterity. Some of these, which appear 
to be the canonical Scriptures, lost and by him then 
restored, he is at once to make public; others, among 
which we may include the book itself, are to be com- 
mitted to the secret keeping of the wise.’ 

The purely Jewish character of this book is admitted 
almost universally; and this is the most important 
point for our purpose. In vii. 28 the name Jesus has 
no doubt been inserted. The Syriac and Arabic read 
in this place, ‘My Son Messiah ;” the Ethiopic, “ My 
Messiah ;” and the Armenian, ‘‘ the Anointed of God.” * 
The idea of the verse following, that the Christ will die 
after 400 years, just before the final judgment, is 
evidently not Christian. And the other versions have 
in their turn tampered with this part of the passage. 
Of the date of composition, very diverse views have 
been taken. I think, however, we may without hesita- 
tion fix approximately the time before which it must 
have been written by the following consideration, It 
was held in general esteem by the Christian Church 
from very early times, as we see both by quotations in 
early Fathers and the versions in so many languages. 


1 Chap. xiv. 18-26. Compare Dan. xii. 4. 
2 See Drummond, p. 90; and cf. Hilgenfeld, Jiéid. Apoc. p. 198, 
notes 2, 3. 
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Consequently, being derived from the Jews, we must 
suppose it to have been current among the latter before 
the Jewish-Christian became fully separated from the 
purely Jewish community. And this separation, there 
is every reason to believe, was greatly accelerated by 
the taking of Jerusalem in a.D. 70, and must have been 
fully accomplished by the close of the first or beginning 
of the second century at latest." Moreover, those 
who, on the ground of their own interpretations of the 
internal evidence, assign the latest date to the book, 
scarcely any of them go much lower down than the 
period which would thus be reached. To some part of 
the last quarter of the first century most recent critics 
refer it, though Hilgenfeld is an able advocate of a pre- 
Christian date. He supposes it to have been written 
soon after the battle of Actium, B.c. 31. The more 
particular determination of the date turns on the 
interpretation to be put on the figure of the eagle with 
twelve wings and three heads in the fifth vision. 
Hilgenfeld takes the three heads to represent Julius 
Cesar, Antony, and Octavian; according to the 
advocates of a post-Christian date, they stand for the 
three Flavian emperors, Vespasian, Titus, and Domi- 
tian. The most various views are taken of the wings 
of the eagle, even by those who agree as to the general 
period. Amid such diverse views little light could be 
hoped for from the further discussion of this symbolism. 


1 Drummond (p. 98) fixes a terminus ante quem as follows: ‘ Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Stromata, ili. 16) quotes v. 35, expressly ascribing the words 
to Ezra the prophet ; and as some time must probably have passed before 
it could be quoted in this way, we must fix its latest date certainly before 
the time of Septimius Severus, that is, before 193 a.p.” But the argument 
in the text seems sound, and leads to a much more precise determination. 

? Jiid. Apok. pp. 220, 221. 


| 
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There are, however, some considerations of a broader 
character which are in favour of the later date. In the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, it will be seen, there are indi- 
cations connecting the work with the time of the fall 
of Jerusalem, and owing to the similarity between 
4 Esdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch it is natural 
to refer them both to the same epoch. The deep gloom 
of the former would also suit that time far better than 
the latter part of the first century B.c. And further, 
the Messianic and eschatological doctrine of these two 
Apocalypses show a degree of development such as is alto- 
gether wanting in any writing certainly pre-Christian. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch, with the exception of 
its concluding Epistle to the nine tribes and a half, 
was unknown to the modern world -till the discovery 
of a Syriac MS. of the whole work by Ceriani in 
1866.1 Ceriani ‘translated it into Latin, and this 
translation is given by Fritzsche with some emenda- 
tions.” The translations in English in the present 
book are from this edition of Fritzsche’s. 

Some points of likeness between this Apocalypse 
and that of Ezra have already been mentioned. 
Another is that it also is divided into seven parts, 
fasts of Baruch lasting generally seven days being inter- 
posed.® The scene of the whole is laid at the time of 
the taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. In the 


1 See account of this MS. in Drummond, pp. 117, 118. 

2 See Fritzsche, Preef. p. xxxi. 

8 The divisions are as follows: chaps. i.—ix., X.—Xii., XI1].-XX., XXi.-xxx., 
xxxi-xliii., xliv.lxxvi., lxxvii—end. Drummond, p.121, by mistake makes 
the sixth part end at chap. xlvii. Chaps. xliv.—xlvii. simply describe the 
transition from the revelations of one part to those of the next, only it 
is a somewhat longer transition than usual, yet not very much longer 
than that from the fourth to the fifth. The transitional passage may be 
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first part, while the army of the Chaldeans is still 
outside Jerusalem beleaguering it, Baruch, lifted up 
into the air, sees four angels standing at the four 
corners of the city with torches in their hands, ready 
to set it on fire. Then another angel comes down 
from heaven bidding them hold their hands till he has 
committed a deposit to the earth, as commanded by 
God. He proceeds to bury the veil of the sanctuary, 
the ephod, the mercy-seat, the two tables, the censer, 
the breastplate having the Urim and the Thummim, 
the holy garments of the priests, and all the sacred 
vessels, adding a solemn charge to the earth to guard 
them till the last days. After this, the four angels 
having the torches break down the corners of the 
wall and call to the enemies to enter, “ because He 
who used to guard the house has left it.” Baruch 
is thus taught that the taking of the city is indeed a 
visitation of God, and that the enemies are only the 
executioners of the Judge for an appointed time.’ The 
second part is occupied with Baruch’s lamentations 
over Zion, and threatening predictions to Babylon of 
the day when all will be reversed. In the third, 
Baruch’s difficulties, caused by the seeming inequalities 
of God’s dealings, are answered by the mention of the 
punishments and rewards of the future world, and 


reckoned either into the end of one part or into the beginning of the 
next. When it is long the latter seems preferable. But, at least, these 
cannot make parts by themselves, and Drummond himself does not so 
divide in any other instance. Having made this mistake, he then, in order 
to get seven parts and no more, omits a division which he should make 
at the end of chap. Ixxvi. Further, it is not necessary that the letter to 
the nine and a half tribes should be regarded “as a kind of appendix” 
(p. 119), in order that there may be only seven parts. It may very 
naturally be included in the last part. 
1 Apoe. Bar, v. 3. 
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reminders that all which comes to an end, as all things 
earthly do, is comparatively of small moment, and 
the assurance that the end is fast approaching. In 
the fourth, after a prayer by Baruch for his people, 
and various words from God to encourage him to 
fortitude and patience, the signs are described to him 
which will precede the coming of the Messiah. In the 
fifth he sees a vision of the overthrow of all enemies 
of Zion by the Messiah. ‘To this vision reference will 
hereafter be made. In the sixth, Baruch, after again 
fasting and praying, receives further descriptions of 
the signs which will accompany the approach of the 
last times, and a vision with its interpretation, m 
which the successive crises in the history of the world 
from the beginning to the times of the end are 
marked out. The figure employed is a cloud, which 
rains alternately bright and dark waters twelve times, 
the last of which twelve is followed by a still heavier 
downpour of dark waters. And after this lightning 
fell and ‘“‘healed the regions where the last black 
waters had brought destruction.” The eleventh of 
the showers (sixth of the dark ones) is the sacking 
of Jerusalem in Baruch’s own time. The twelfth is 
the return from captivity and the rebuilding of Zion, 
though not as at first. After this will come another 
period of yet more awful calamities, to be followed by 
the Advent of the Messiah. In the seventh part Baruch 
instructs the people that remain at Jerusalem, and also 
writes two letters, one for the nine and a half tribes 
and the other to those who have just been taken to 
Babylon. Only the former of these is given at length. 

The time commonly assigned for the composition of 


p. 
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the Apocalypse of Baruch is soon after the capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus, a.p. 70; and this has every- 
thing to recommend it. At such a time the famous 
capture by the Chaldeans would be very naturally 
selected as the most suitable to connect with an 
Apocalypse. The voice, too, heard proceeding from the 
temple, and calling the enemies to enter ‘“ because He 
who used to keep the house has departed” * reminds 
of a well-known story of the time of the later taking 
of Jerusalem. This event is, moreover, distinctly 
pointed to in one passage: “‘ After a little time the 
building of Zion shall be shaken that it may be built 
again ;” but even that building shall not remain, but 
it shall be again overturned, and shall remain desolate 
for an appointed time. 

A few words will suffice on the subject of the only 
two distinctly Jewish documents of an apocalyptic 
character which remain to be mentioned. The Book of 
Jubilees or Little Genesis consists mainly of an ampli- 
fied account of the Biblical history from the creation 
of the world to the institution of the Passover related 
as revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai, the chronology 
being given in jubilees, weeks of years, and the number 
of years over, less than seven. Thus we have the 
employment of the persona of a famous ancient seer, 
as in other writings which we have been considering ; 
and there is an angelic intermediary, the Angel of the 
Presence being charged to write down the revelation 
for him. The revelation, however, with the exception 
of a brief opening passage, is not of the future, but of 
knowledge of the past, and is interesting as an early 


1 viii. 1, 2. 
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instance of the problem. presenting itself how Moses 
came to be able to relate the history of the Creation. 
The work appears to have been known to the author 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and is 
referred to by Epiphanius and Jerome,’ and fragments 
had been preserved by Syncellus. It first became more 
completely known to us in modern times, like the 
Book of Enoch, through an Ethiopic version, a copy 
of which was brought to Europe in 1844.” A Latin 
translation of the greater part of it has since been dis- 
covered by Ceriani in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
It is generally considered to have been written not 
earlier than the first century B.c. and not later than 
the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

The surest grounds for fixing its date are that*on 
the one hand it shows familiarity with the Book of 
Enoch (excepting the Book of the Three Parables), 
and on the other it is itself known to the writer 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The 
absence of any indication that the Destruction of 
Jerusalem had recently taken place, may also be held 
somewhat further to limit the terminus ante quem. 
The style of its thought seems also to agree with the 
period thus suggested.* Its point of view seems not 
to be altogether that of orthodox Pharisaic Judaism, 
but there is no sufficient reason for attributing it 
either to Essenes or Samaritans.‘ 


1 See Ronsch, Buch der Jub. p. 461 ff. 
* It may be read in a German translation by Dillmann, published in 
Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft for 1850 and 1851. 
3 See Langen, pp. 99, 100. Langen attempts to fix the time more 
arrowly to A.D. 30-60; but the grounds do not seem trustworthy. 
4 See Langen, p. 89 ff. 
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The same manuscript in the Ambrosian Library which 
contained the Latin translation of the Book of Jubilees, 
contained also a fragment of a Latin translation of the 
Assumption of Moses. ‘There is reason to believe that 
this fragment is only about a third of the original work. 
It appears from the language of Origen, and from other 
references, that the lost portion contained an account 
of the conflict between Michael and Satan to which the 
Epistle of Jude alludes." The fragment we possess 
consists of a prophecy by Moses of the future history 
of Israel spoken just before his death to Joshua. There 
are what appear plain allusions to the reign of Herod 
the Great and to an expedition to Jerusalem by 
Varus in B.c. 4,’ which prove that the work must have 
been written after that date. Other allusions towards 
the close of the fragment would determine the date 
more precisely if we could be sure of their meaning, 
but they have been most diversely interpreted.’ 

We turn next to a work of an entirely different 
character, which has remarkably caught the tone of 
some of the noblest prophecies of the Old Testament 
—the Psalms of Solomon.* These psalms are generally 
regarded as the work of one author, on account of 
similarities of style and thought pervading them. 
Solomon appears to be personated in one passage,’ but 


1 Cf. Fritzsche, pp. xxxiv. xxxv. ; 2 Assump. Moses, chap. vi. 

3 The dates assigned to the composition range from circ. B.c. 3 to A.D. 
137. See Drummond, pp. 77-81. 

4 Tt became known in the West through a manuscript brought from 
Constantinople in a.p. 1615. For more as to its literary history, see 
Hilgenfeld’s Prolegomena, pp. xi.—xviii. in his Messias Judeorwm ; or 
Fritzsche, p. xxv. ; Langen, p. 64. 

5 Ps. xvi. 1-8 is suitable as an expression of penitence by Solomon 
after he had been Jed to depart from the God of Israel by his passion for 
heathen women, and had again been restored to true faith. Hilgenfeld, 
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only in one, and it is therefore somewhat strange that 
his name should have been associated with the whole 
collection. The Greek, in which language alone the 
book is extant, seems to show signs of translation from 
a Hebrew original. We may at least say that if 
originally written in Greek, the author must have been 
some very imperfectly Hellenized Jew. 

The main subject of the psalms is the desolation of 
Jerusalem and dispersion of the Jews, together with 
God’s promises as to the future of the chosen people. 
Interspersed, however, are psalms whose theme is the 
discipline and sources of consolation of the suffering 
righteous man, or the ways and certain overthrow of 
the wicked; and these contain vivid portraitures 
of various features of moral character and spiritual 
experience." In speaking of the punishment of his 
people for their sins, the author’s thoughts seem to 
travel back from his own time over the whole period of 
the Dispersion, beginning with the sack of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldees and the first leading into captivity. 

The return of a portion of the Jews from the exile 
had not ended the Dispersion, nor fully restored the 
glory of Jerusalem. But shortly before he wrote she 
had evidently experienced a fresh capture,’ and many 
of her inhabitants had been slain or driven out ; and to 
this is due the intensity of his feeling even in his more 
ib. (note on p. 25), thinks the personation of Solomon is to be traced in 
i. 3 and xvii. 6, where the language is too indefinite to support any 


such inference, but strangely, as it seems to me, passes over the passage 
I have just noted. 


1 See, for instance, the contrast drawn between the righteous when 
they fall and the wicked, Ps. iii. 3-16; and the description of the 
hypocrite, Ps. iv. 1-15. 


2 See description of it, Ps, viii. 
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comprehensive views of God’s chastisement of His 
people and covenanted mercies. Two epochs are thus 
suggested as the time of composition, either that of the 
taking of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes in B.c. 
170 and 168, or that of its being taken by Pompey in 
B.c. 68; for the nature of the allusions as well as the 
whole character of the psalms render it impossible to 
think of the taking of the city and destruction of the 
temple in A.D. 70 as the time referred to. Ewald adopted 
the earlier of the two times above specified ; but the 
majority of critics is in favour of that of Pompey. 
And the arguments for this view certainly seem very 
strong.’ 

The portion of these psalms with which we shall 
be hereafter concerned is the great Messianic passage 
from xvii. 23 to the end of xviii. 

Two other chief Jewish writers remain to be men- 
tioned, Philo and Josephus, both of the first century. 
Philo manifests a firm belief in the future greatness and 
glory of his people, but in all his voluminous works 
there is hardly a trace of belief in a personal King. 
Lastly, though Josephus undertakes, with all the know- 
ledge of a Jew born and bred in, Palestine, to describe 
religious opinion among the Jews, he ignores altogether 
the national expectation alike of the Messiah and of a 
restored kingdom. But it is evident that he wrote 
with Roman readers before his mind, and that he wished 
to conciliate their favour for himself and his people. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that he should » 
have kept those hopes in the background which were 


1 See these concisely and forcibly stated in Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jiid. Volk. 
Part Il. pp. 589, 590; or see Langen, Jud. in Palds. pp. 65-69. 
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so peculiarly hable to arouse their suspicions. Yet even 
he is a witness, by what he is obliged to record of the 
popular risings in Palestine, how strong and general a 
hold those hopes had there. 

We shall need to use the books of the Apocrypha 
comparatively little, and it will be most convenient to 
speak briefly of their dates when I have to allude to 
them. 

I turn to the unquestionably Christian documents, 
foremost and chiefest, of course, to the writings of the 
New Testament. It will not be necessary to speak of 
these here at all at the same length. The reasons 
which have led me to give the preceding description of 
Jewish documents and to discuss the questions con- 
nected with them evidently do not apply. Ihave wished 
to give my readers some idea of the character and 
contents of writings with which they may be unfamiliar, 
and to decide the broad question what we may appeal 
to for evidence of genuinely Jewish belief in regard to 
the Messiah before and at the Christian era,—belief 
uninfluenced either by having been infused with a new 
Christian spirit or by the changed circumstances of the 
Jewish people, and hostility to Christianity. We have 
no similar reason for dwelling upon the class of writings 
to which we have now come, at least as regards the 
most important of them. They are familiar to us all, 
and their Christian origin is indubitable. 

Nor need I attempt to determine, as writers on the 
life of Christ have to do, the time of composition and 
the relations to one another of the Gospels, or the date 
and authorship of other New Testament writings which 
have been called in question. For, in the first place, - 
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it is evident that it may be profitable to compare the 
doctrine of books of the New Testament with Jewish 
doctrine, quite apart from any exact determination of 
the date of composition of the books. In addition to 
this, some of the most important historical conclusions 
in this book even as to the claims made by Jesus 
Himself, rest on evidence of a kind which can scarcely 
be said to be dependent on the authenticity of any 
document, and certainly of none which has commonly 
been called in question even by the most extreme critics. 

I am very thankful to be able to avoid either dis- 
cussing such questions or making assumptions with 
respect’ to them. The replies that have been made to 
objections against the genuineness and authenticity of 
the New Testament writings appear to me weighty and 
convincing.’ But opponents have as yet very partially 
acknowledged their cogency. And I am very anxious 
in the argument of the following chapter to start from 
premisses which all, or the great majority even of 
naturalistic critics will not dispute. Among other 
reasons for this there is the consideration that the 
subject of the Canon cannot be properly studied by 
itself. The full force of the evidence for the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels can only be perceived when 
viewed from the standpoint afforded by wider investi- 
gations into the history of the rise of Christianity and 
the life of the Church,’ such as that we are now 


1T refer more especially to Dr. Westcott’s Hssay on the Canon, and to 
the introductory matter in his Gospel according to St. John; to Bishop 
Lightfoot’s articles in the Contemporary Review, which were called forth 
by Supernatural Religion; and to Prof. Sanday’s Gospels in the Second 
Century, and Fourth Gospel. 

2 The writers whom I have mentioned in the last note fully recognise 
this, and indeed insist on it. 

| F 
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engaged upon, and these ought therefore first to be 
independently conducted. 

There are, however, points with regard to certain 
of the New Testament writings which will be generally 
conceded. And a definite statement of these here may 
enable us to form a more precise estimate of the strength 
of the evidence for various conclusions at which we 
shall arrive. 

1. It is generally known that there are four 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
two to the Corinthians, and that to the Romans (or the 
sreater part of it), which nearly all even of the most 
destructive critics have allowed to be genuine.” The 
reason of this is, I need perhaps hardly say, that they 
are stamped as the work of a man of such unique 
character, and that character so entirely such as we 
should believe St. Paul’s to have been, and that they 
are so full of personal allusions, that it has been found 
impossible to suppose them to be the work of a 
forger. 

2. Another document, the early date of which will 
probably be admitted, while it represents a different 
type of Christian thought from St. Paul’s, is the 
Apocalypse of St. John. In spite of the statement of 
Ireneeus that it belongs to the close of St. John’s life, 
and thus to the end of the reign of Domitian (a.p. 96), 
there is strong reason on grounds of internal evidence 
for placing the time of its composition before, though 
not long before, a.p. 70. In this critics of such 


1 Dr, Loman, see above, p. 12, n. 2, is an exception. But as Professor 
Sanday says: “It is mere dilettantism and extravagance to doubt them.” 
—Report of Reading Church Congress, p. 95. 
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different general views as the Tiibingen school, Bleek 
and Dr. Westcott, all agree.’ 

3. One more statement I will make, and it con- 
cerns the Gospels. It may be necessary to explain the 
grounds on which it is made a little more fully than in 
the last two cases. Yet I believe few will venture to 
dispute it, though some of those who show incidentally 
that they would not do so often practically ignore its 
importance. The proposition is that the synoptic 
Gospels, as regards all those points in which their 
narratives agree, embody a tradition which was generally 
current among Christians, at least before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Such testimony with respect to events 
which happened less than forty years before that time 
must have very high historical value; and no one will 
wish to set aside any of its main features except for 
what may appear to him to be some very strong reason. 
Thus the naturalistic eritic will think that he must 
attribute anything strictly supernatural to the early 
formation of myth or legend, but he will be anxious to 
be as sparing as possible of this hypothesis.” 

1 For the evidence, see Bleek, Lectures on the Apocalypse, pp. 114-121. 
Westcott on the Gospel of St. John, Introduetion, iv. § 2, pp. lxxxiv. ff. 
Bleek, however, doubts the authorship by St. John the apostle, and twits 
the Tiibingen school with their certainty on this point. He himself is 


rather in favour of attributing it to the presbyter John, of whom Papias 
speaks, 

2 This is consciously the position of that large class of recent critics 
whom I noticed on pp. 12, 13, Ewald, Keim, Schenkel, Hausrath, Colani, 
and others. Among more extreme men not a few would, I believe, feel 
constrained to admit it, if it were definitely put to them ; or they would 
resist it very hesitatingly ; and this, though some of them would place 
the date of the composition of our Gospels later by some years than I 
have below contended even the most obvious facts make necessary. 

In what I have said I have, indeed, not taken account of the position 
of Volkmar. According to him, St. Mark wrote nearly as early as the time 
by which I have said the common tradition must have been practically 
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Some of the grounds for the statement I have made 
with respect to the synoptic narrative are very briefly 
these. During a large portion of the second century 
the literary remains of the Church are very scanty, but 
towards its close two writers, Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
throw a flood of light upon its condition. The former 
and earlier of these, Irenzeus, was personally connected 
with the Churches of Asia Minor and Gaul, and had 
also been on embassies to the Church of Rome. The 
latter is the leading figure in the Church of North Africa. 
The language of these writers enables us to say, though 
confirmatory evidence could, if there were need, be 
adduced in plenty, that throughout the whole Church, 
in all its branches, the four Gospels were at that time 
regarded not only as the work of the evangelists whose 
names they bear, but as the inspired word of God of 
fully equal authority with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. Now such a position they could not have 
attained if they had first made their appearance within 
the space of (we will say) two moderately long over- 
lapping memories, nor even then if their contents 
had not been in accord with what had for a consider- 
able period before that been accepted in the Church 
for truth, What makes it the more inconceivable 
that they should otherwise have done so, is that 
throughout this century the Church was engaged in a 
fierce conflict with Gnosticism, and that she only 


shaped ; but this original evangelist was a great epic poet. He was 
followed by St. Matthew and St. Luke, who for the most part adopted 
his rendering of the Gospel history, though they proceeded farther in the 
same allegorizing vein. This theory is so inconsistent with the character of 
the Gospels, and so completely ignores the question of the reception of the 
narrative by Christians, and it has, moreover, found so little favour in 
any quarter, that it may safely be neglected. 
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became fully aware of the treasure she possessed in 
her New Testament Scriptures through this conflict. 
If serious doubt could have been thrown upon the 
authority of the sacred writings which she used against 
her opponents, they would assuredly have done it. 
Again, we know that different portions of the Church 
at this time adhered tenaciously to their inherited local 
customs. A serious difference was created between 
the Churches of Rome and Asia Minor by the question 
of the exact day on which Easter should be kept. So 
assuredly one Church would have been slow to accept 
the sacred books which had first made a late appear- 
ance in another. A difference not, indeed, arising from 
this cause, but from causes of other kinds, did pre- 
vail for a long time between different portions of the 
Church in regard to two important writings of the New 
Testament, the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But there is not a trace of such a difference 
in regard to the Gospels or most of the other writings 
contained in our present Canon. The absence of cita- 
tions by name and of exact quotations from the 
Gospels in the scanty remains of the earlier part of the 
second century, may show that it took longer for the 
writings of the New Testament to be placed side by 
side with those of the Old than used till recently to 
be imagined. But it cannot suffice to countervail the 
arguments for believing in their existence and ever- 
growing recognition. 

What I have urged applies to St. John as well as to 
the Synoptists. But for the reception of the common 
matter at least embodied in the latter we are taken back 
by such considerations to a very early date. And Justin 
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Martyr, the chief among the witnesses brought forward 
against the Gospels, because of his silence as to their 
names, and because he is thought to quote from other 
records of the life of Christ, himself through these 
very quotations supplies proof that an account of His 
life substantially the same as that of the Synoptists 
was generally accepted. 

These few points with regard to writings of the New 
Testament will supply all the premisses we require for 
establishing the conclusions of the greatest importance. 
When more would be needed, it will always be possible 
to treat the explanations of difficulties or the proba- 
bilities suggested as provisional, that is, as a contribu- 
tion of material for a final estimate, to be rejected if 
they will not fit in with the view for which there is the 
strongest evidence, yet capable in conjunction with a 
sufficiency of other evidence of establishing moral 
certainty. I shall claim no more than this for some of 
the inferences and explanations I shall make on ques- 
tions connected with the authenticity and genuineness of 
books of the New Testament Canon and the history of 
the Rise of Christianity. 

Before leaving the subject of the use to be made of 
the New Testament writings, a word must be added on 
their evidence, or more specifically that of the Gospels, 
as to Jewish Messianic belief. The right so to use them 
has been questioned.’ But surely a valuable source of 
information is thus unnecessarily abandoned. It is 
true, and we must not omit to bear in mind that the 
books of the New Testament were written in a period 
during which there was a Jewish development going on 


1 T have seen this questioned, but cannot now recover the reference. 
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parallel to the Christian one, and the Christian may 
have been affected by the Jewish as well as the Jewish 
by the Christian. This is a serious difficulty in the 
way of a full solution of the problem of the relations 
of Jewish and Christian Messianic doctrine. Never- 
theless there is some clear evidence as to independent 
Jewish belief supplied by the New Testament writings. 
Let me instance, first, the picture that may be derived 
from the Gospels of the questionings and divisions 
among different classes of Jews which were excited by 
the work and teaching of Jesus,—their measurement of 
His claim to Messiahship by the conception of the 
Messiah in their own minds. This will, I believe, be 
generally admitted to be so artless, so lifelike, and so 
entirely in accord with probability, that it can hardly 
be otherwise than true. If we found in any Jewish 
book allowed to be of as early date any statements 
about early Christian belief and practice which seemed 
to be made without rancour, and to agree with the 
rest of our knowledge, weight would certainly be 
claimed for them. It will, I think, also on reflection 
be conceded that the Psalms of Zacharias, Simeon, and 
Mary are genuine evidence of pre-Christian belief. 
Whether they are rightly put into the mouths of 
these actual persons we are not here concerned to 
inquire. But this much is plain, they are thoroughly 
appropriate to the time to which in the Gospels they 
are assigned — the first dawn of the New Era. For 
their thought has not reached the Christian standpoint, 
and it is therefore most improbable that they should 
have been produced within the Christian community. 
Yet, at the same time, they represent the hope 
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of the Divine salvation about to appear alike at its 
highest pitch of intensity and in its most spiritual 
form. 

It is to be added that some important indirect 
evidence in regard to Jewish belief is to be derived 
from considering the manner in which certain parts of 
the Christian conception of the Messiah at first pre- 
sented themselves to the minds of the apostles. 

Among other early Christian writings which are 
useful for our purpose, Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew, written probably about a.p. 150, deserves to 
be specially mentioned. 


NOTE ON VOLKMAR’S THEORY OF DATE OF VISION OF 
SEVENTY SHEPHERDS IN BOOK OF ENOCH. 


One well-known critic, G. Volkmar, has so interpreted 
this vision as to bring the time of its composition into 
the second century.’ If such were the date of this 
vision, there is no ground for supposing any part of the 
Book of Enoch to be pre-Christian, and our limited 
sources of information with regard to Jewish belief 
during the last period before the birth of Christ would 
suffer a serious diminution.” Volkmar himself also 
builds upon his view of the book one more argument to 
prove the late date of books of the New Testament 
Canon and of other of our earliest Christian documents. 
This inference, however, would by no means necessarily 


1 There is a manifest interpolation at xc. 38; a possible one at 
cv. 2. 

2 Cf. Langen, Jud. in Palist. p. 54, and Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fir 
Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1861, p. 212. At the same time they would 
not, according to the views of the present writer, be quite so limited as 
Hilgenfeld in this passage says. 
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follow, even should this date of the vision be conceded.} 
Volkmar discovers in the language of this vision the 
views and feelings of a Jewish zealot of the time of 
Barcochab’s rising (132 a.p.). And he is brought to 
this date alike by two methods of reckoning ; first, 
by taking each of the times of the seventy shepherds at 
“ten years and somewhat over,” and again by taking 
a time as exactly ten years, but regarding seventy as 
equivalent to seventy-two, which he is pleased to call 
“the great-seventy,’ or in another place “the high- 
seventy.”* His starting-point in either case is the 
year of the destruction of Solomon’s temple, 588 B.c. 
The last twelve shepherds, according to him, corre- 
spond with the Roman emperors from Augustus, with 
whom the direct rule of Rome over Palestine began, to 
Hadrian in whose reign Barcochab’s rising took place. 
Of the spirit of religious Jewish patriotism which 
breathes in the vision, suffice it to say that if it suits 
the time of Barcochab’s rising, it equally well suits 
that of the Maccabees. On the reckoning of time 
we must stay somewhat longer. Volkmar shifts in 
a perfectly arbitrary manner from a time of ten 
years long to an “ Hpiphanes-time” of “ten years 
and something more,” just as suits his convenience, 
in order to make the periods come right according 
to his own theory.’ His justification also for either 
one or the other factor being intended at all is of 
the slenderest kind. For the ten years’ period, he 
quotes in his later essay on the subject a passage in 


1 Volkmar published his theory in a paper entitled “ Beitrage zur 
Erklirung des Buches Henoch,” in the Dewtsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 
1860, pp. 87-134. Dillmann’s refutation of it in the same journal, 
1861, pp. 126-131; and Hilgenfeld in the Zedtschr. f. Wiss. Theolog. 
1861, pp. 212-222. Volkmar restated his theory, and replied to his 
critics im an essay, Hine Neu - Testamentliche Entdeckung, Zurich 
1862. Drummond’s criticism of Volkmar is on pp. 43-48; Langen’s 
on pp. 54 ff. 

2 Deutsch. Morgent. Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 106, with note 1,and 110. New- 
Test. Entdeck. p. 16. 

5 The times of the first twelve shepherds and also of the last twelve he 
reckons as making up 130 years; whereas the times of the thirty-seven 
shepherds mentioned at chap. xc. 1 make 370 years. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Zeitschr. 1860, p. 108. Neu-Test. Entdeck. pp. 13, 14, 17. 
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Zechariah, where it is said, “ Three shepherds also I 
cut off in one month.”’ But there is nothing to 
lead us to suppose that the seer in the Book of 
Enoch was thinking of this passage. Zechariah’s month 
does not suit with anything in the Enoch-Vision. Nor 
does it lie on the surface of Zechariah’s words to divide 
the month of which he speaks into three equal periods 
of ten days. In another paper” he argues that the 
object of the subsequent vision of ten weeks was to 
show “that the number ten in his reckoning is the 
other factor besides seven.” But obviously ten weeks 
are there mentioned because ten times seven days make 
Jeremiah’s and Daniel’s number seventy.’ Turning to 
his other length of a time, the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, it is surely a most Procrustean scheme to 
measure the times of all the shepherds by this one 
reign, however pre-eminent in its impiety and cruelty, 
and in the impression it left upon the memory of the 
Jewish nation, especially as he identifies the last twelve 
of the shepherds, if not others, with actual sovereigns. 
The only argument which Volkmar has to urge for 
doing so is that peculiar stress is laid upon the shep- 
herd mentioned in chap. xc. 3, who, according to him, 
is Antiochus Epiphanes.* But this would in any case 
be natural ; and there is nothing whatever to show that 
the length of his reign is specially in mind. “And I 
cried out and wailed in my sleep because of that shep- 
herd who was over the sheep,” are the seer’s words. 
Another of Volkmar’s eccentricities we must note. He 
adheres to the reading thirty-seven in chap. xe. 1, and 
is severe on Dillmann for emending it. The number 
thirty-seven is necessary to his theory in order that his 
periods may come right. But in the following verses 
the seer tells us that he sees twenty-three more shepherds 


1 Zech. xi. 8. See Neu- Test. Entdeck. p. 11. 

2 Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theologie, 1861, p. 120. 

3 He also has an argument for ten years being a period of reigning, 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr, 1860, p. 102. But it is too slight to be stated 
here. 

* Deutsch. Morgenlt. Zeitschr. 1860, p. 109. Neu-Test. Entdeck. p. 16. 

5 Deutsch. Morgent. Zeitschr. 1860, p. 98. 
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succeed one another till they have completed fifty-eight 
times, each in his time. And we ask, How will Volk- 
mar deal with this? for thirty-seven being retained in 
the former place we should here have had sixty. He 
sees in the contradiction a hint artistically given that 
the beginning of the final period lies between fifty- 
eight x ten years and sixty x ten years, z.e. between 8 
B.C. and 12 a.p.’ The actual date in mind is 6 A.D. 
Whether this be art or not I will not dispute, though 
to me it seems very clumsy. But at any rate it is not 
apocalyptic art, which delights in symmetry, a sym- 
metry which Volkmar in his whole scheme disregards. 
Yet again, as Dillmann has pointed out, the language 
of the vision is not consistent with the supposition that 
the destruction of Solomon’s temple is the era from 
which the commission of the seventy shepherds begins. 
It is contemplated as beginning some time before this, 
with the oppression of the Jews by Babylon and possibly 
even by Assyria.” Lastly, we hold that the time of 
each shepherd is not supposed to contain a definite and 
the same number of years. But supposing it to be so, 
seven would be a number more in accordance with 
apocalyptic usage, and would work out fairly well, 
certainly as well as Volkmar’s reckoning, bringing us 
to the time which Hilgenfeld has assigned for the date 
of the book.’ 

We see then how weak are the reasons by which 
Volkmar supports his theory. But, further, there lie 
against it many objections. I forbear from detailing 
any but the most striking. It is not too strong to 
say that the following are absolutely fatal to it. 

1. His interpretation misrepresents the history of 
the second century before Christ to an extent which 
a Jew of the second quarter of the second century 
after Christ could not have intended. The most ardent 
hater of Rome could hardly have regarded the eagles of 


' Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 112,113. Weu-Test. Entdeck. p. 16. 

* See Enoch Ixxxix. 55-71. Cf. Dillmann in Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 
1861, p. 130. 

* See Hilgenfeld in Zeitschr. f, Wiss. Theolog. 1861, pp. 216, 217. 
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Rome as “fluttering over and leading the heathen. 
hosts” against Palestine as early as 218 Bo. But 
again, the beginning of the Maccabean uprising, 
according to Volkmar, is described in chap. xe. 3, 
“And the sheep cried because their bodies were 
devoured ”—“ cried,” that is, he says, ‘‘raised a war- 
cry ;” while in the next verse and onwards the Has- 
monzan leaders and princes appear as “ dogs,” the 
dogs of the eagles, that is, the mere tools of Rome.’ It 
is incredible that the whole manful struggle of Matta- 
thias and his famous sons, issuing in the independent 
kingdom under his grandson John Hyrcanus, and 
covering a period of sixty years, the memory of which 
we know stirred the enthusiasm of Jewish hearts, 
should be thus treated by an ardently patriotic Jew, 
whatever he may have thought of the latest de- 
scendants of the Hasmonzean house. 

2. In the interpretation just referred to, violence is 
done to the language of the vision. According to all 
analogy and the whole context, the cry of the sheep in 
chap. xc. 3 is not a war-cry. Further, the dogs are 
not said to be the dogs of the eagles. And, moreover, 
according to the terminology of the vision, on the 
clearly defined character of which Volkmar himself 
insists,” dogs in an earlier passage are undoubtedly 
Philistines. As Dillmann remarks in his note on chap. 
xc. 8, the scantiness of our information prevents us 
from saying what the writer had specially in mind; 
but he refers to a passage of Hcclesiasticus (1. 26), 
from which we may infer that the hostility of the 
Philistines to Israel was active at the time of the 
composition of that work. It would not be unsuitable 
to interpret the term of some other non-Israelitish race 
inhabiting Palestine. But it is most improbable that 
Israelite leaders should be meant by it. The Israelites 
and their leaders appear as sheep, lambs, young rams; 
when they have erred from the true faith, or have not 


‘ ss Oe Morgent. Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 100, 108-110. Neu- Test. Entdeck. 
p. 
i Desiesh Morgenl. Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 92, 97. Neu- Test. Entdeck. p. 10. 
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risen to their responsibilities, as “wild sheep” or 
“blinded sheep.” 

3. Volkmar commits a similar act of violence with 
regard to “the ravens.” With him as with other 
interpreters, the ravens in xc. 2 are Syrians under 
Antiochus the Great and his descendants. But from 
ver. 8 onwards they have, for the sake of his scheme, to 
be Roman legions which descend upon Palestine from 
Syria." Why the fact of having been stationed for a 
time in Syria should thus transform Roman legions 
passes comprehension. 

4, Volkmar’s interpretation being followed, the 
vision, though giving the history of the chosen people 
down to 130 a.D., passes over the siege of Jerusalem 
and destruction of the temple by Vespasian and Titus 
in complete silence. And all he has to say in justifi- 
cation of this is, that the temple, from the time of 
Cyrus onward, having been rebuilt by the aid of 
heathen, had no interest for the author.? But he 
produces no evidence to show that any Jews did as a 
fact entertain such extreme and utterly unlikely 
feelings. Nor is that all. Actual words of the vision 
are irreconcilable with his view.* The seer regards 
the temple as continuing to stand to the future age, 
and as needing to be removed in order to make way 
for the more glorious temple then to be brought from 
heaven.* 


1 Deutsch. Morgent. Zertschr. 1860, pp. 108, 114,115. Meu-Test. Entdeck. 


A ites 
i ® Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 1860, p. 104. Neu-Test. Entdeck. p. 27. 

8 Chap. xc. 28, ete. 

+ Other inconsistencies and improbabilities may be rapidly enumerated 
in this note. (a) In order to make the last twelve shepherds correspond 
with the Cesars from Augustus to Hadrian, he has to make the supposi- 
tion that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius form an interregnum of three usurpers 
(Deutsch. Morgenl. Zettschr. 1860, p. 100). (6) If he identifies the last 
twelve shepherds with actual sovereigns, he should carry out the principle 
in regard to the preceding shepherds. But this he does not attempt. (c) 
Barcochab appears first in the vision (according to him) as a “young 
ram.” But he also identifies the “white ox” who is born, ver. 37, with 
Bareochab (Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 1860, p. 125). This he does to 
suit the fact that Barcochab was proclaimed as, or proclaimed himself to be, 
the Messiah. But the language of the vision is against the idea that the 
young ram of xc. 13, etc., is the same as the “ young ox” who is born, 
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5. We might understand how the Book of Enoch, 
though the work of a scholar of the great Rabbi Akiba, 
should not have been permanently held in esteem by 
the Jews, for the reason given by Volkmar, namely, 
that when Barcochab’s rising was crushed the prophecy 
which it uttered concerning him was falsified. But it 
is hard, indeed, to understand how, written after a 
complete separation had taken place between Christians 
and Jews, and proceeding from a class of Jews who 
were most bitter in their hatred of Christians, it should 
come to be familiarly quoted in Christian writings 
within fifteen years or so of the year of its composi- 
tion, even according to the very late date ? assigned by 
Volkmar to those writings. 

On the other hand, the difficulties in the older 
explanation which he makes so much of disappear, or 
almost disappear, when the degree of vagueness neces- 
sary in a pretended prophecy is borne in mind. With 
the references I subjoin I may leave the reader who 
cares to pursue the subject farther to judge whether 
itis not so.2 To Volkmar’s imputation, that those who 
assion a pre-Christian date to the Book of Enoch 
have in view the credit of the Epistle of Jude, it 
might be retorted that he is biassed in maintaining his 
theory by the desire of proving that this Epistle and 
other early Christian writings are of later date than 
they have been usually supposed to be. He certainly 
lays himself open to such a charge by the eagerness with 
which he applies his conclusion to this end. But even 
if we were unable to investigate a critical question 
fearlessly without regard to its consequences, we should 
have no sufficient motive in the present instance to 


ver. 87. Itis not till after this new appearance that all the sheep are 
transformed into white oxen. (d) He takes “that man who wrote down 
the names of the shepherds,” c. xiv., to be R. Akiba, and makes much of this 
point (Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr, 1860, p. 120). But “that man,” etc., 
is evidently the angel who has already been mentioned long before at 
Ixxxix. 61, 70, 76. 

1 Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 1860, p. 182. Neu-Test. Entdeck, p. 21. 

2 Neu-Test. Entdeck. p. 21. 

8 Deutsch. Morgent. Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 89, 90, 103, 109, 110, 114, note 1, 
117,180, Weu-Zest. Entdeck. p. 26. 
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resist his interpretation if it appeared sound. For 
supposing he had proved the date of this vision to 
be cure. 135 a.D., he would not have proved that 
there was not a fragment of Enoch-myth previously 
in existence, from which the quotation in the Epistle 
of Jude was made, and which was subsequently 
embodied in the Book of Enoch as we have it. 


CHAPTER IIL 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MESSIANIC EXPEOTA- 
TION AMONG THE JEWS TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


T will, I think, be useful if, before proceeding to 
the careful discussion of separate points, I en- 
deavour to give a general view, in this chapter, of 
the history of Messianic expectation among the Jews 
down to the Christian era, and in the next of the 
nature of the transformation which it underwent 
among Christians. 

We can only take a brief glance at the history of its 
growth in Old Testament times, but this must not be 
altogether passed over if we would avoid confusion of 
thought in the treatment of the subject with which we 
are more especially concerned. Some Christian theo- 
logians have expressed themselves almost as though 
they thought that all Christian doctrine was clearly 
present to the minds of the prophets, and as though 
the Jews were severely to be blamed if they did not 
gather it from their prophecies alone. Such language 
few now consider to be warrantable. For, not to dwell 
on other reasons, it is evidently conceivable, and it is a 
view which none can consider derogatory to the inspira- 
tion of the prophets, that they may have been moved 
by the Spirit to utter language of which they them- 
selves, not to say others of their time, could only very 
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partially understand the significance. But indeed some- 
thing more than this is now allowed by many devout 
and, in point of Christian faith, orthodox critics. It 
has come to be very generally recognised that illusion 
followed by the discipline of experience and disappoint- 
ment played no unimportant part in the formation and 
definition of the clearest Messianic Hope of Israel. The 
language of the prophets in some of their loftiest 
flights of triumphant expectation is seen to have many 
points of connexion with the times when they wrote. 
They speak as though the era of perfect righteousness 
and peace would be finally ushered in with the over- 
throw of the oppressors and enemies of Israel that they 
knew in their own age. Again their aspirations after a 
truly righteous and victorious king would seem often to 
have been stirred by some immediate object of hope, 
as (for instance) by the birth of an heir to the throne. 
“While they dreamed and thought they were speaking 
of these deliverances near at hand, the Spirit taught 
them to utter great words which would only find true 
fulfilment in a far more distant day. Then as time 
went on, after many disappointments in the case of 
individual men and individual deliverances, later gene- 
rations of Israelites learned to transfer all these 
aspirations to one more definitely conceived as the 
Saviour of His people for whose coming they might 
have still to wait. But even to the end a very limited 
conception is formed of His work and offices. Such an 
account, I would observe, of the formation of the 
Messianic hope does not destroy the value of the 
testimony of prophecy to Christ, although it is not of 


altogether the same character as on the older view. 
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The prophecies may no longer seem so wonderful 
regarded simply as predictions. Yet the actual pur- 
pose which the development of the Messianic expecta- 
tion in Israel discharged should prove to amy one 
who believes in the Divine ordering of the world’s 
history that this expectation was designed by God as a 
preparation for the coming of Jesus; and if so, it is a 
testimony to His being divinely sent. For this is 
what we see. On the one hand, there is formed a 
most lofty spiritual hope, which is absolutely without 
a parallel among all other peoples, produced by a most 
singular national history, and the aspirations of a 
marvellous race of prophets. And then when Jesus 
comes and His apostles go forth, many hearts are 
found to receive their message among the Jews and the 
proselytes joined to them throughout the settlements 
of the Dispersion, having been made ready for it through 
this hope which they had learned to cherish ; and they 
become the nucleus of the Christian Church. In other 
words, the historical fact of the influence of the Old 
Testament in preparing the world for the coming of 
Christ ought to convince us of its true connexion with 
the Gospel dispensation as part of one grand scheme 
in the counsels of Divine Providence. 

On the ground of this Divine intention, those who 
start from the full Christian idea of the Messiah are 
justified in noting as Messianic every element of 
thought in the Old Testament which was eventually 
taken up into the complete idea. This may be 
described as the point of view of the theologian. 
But we must be careful not to confuse by it the 
historical question how much of the idea had at _ 
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different epochs been realized, or what preparation 
for it had been made in the current views of the 
Jewish people, or the human consciousness of the 
prophets themselves. We must keep distinct from 
the main and original conception of the Messiah as 
a God-given king the other ideals which were being 
formed alongside of it, but which were not combined 
with it till Christian times ; and we must be ready to 
recognise the successive stages by which the main idea 
itself came to be clearly defined. 

The Messianic Hope had its roots in the faith that 
Israel s ‘stood i in a special relation to J ehovah ; it drew 
its s strength from the conviction that the condition of 
the nation which would adequately correspond to God’s. 
covenant with them must at length be realized. And 
even to the time of the coming of Christ, the history of 
the hope of a personal.deliverer cannot be rightly 
viewed if we do not bear in mind this vaguer but more 
widely - spread expectation. In the Old Testament 
itself it is this which attains the most full and clear 
expression, and occupies far the largest amount of 
attention. This ardent hope with respect to the nation, 
which existed in all true Jewish hearts, was directed 
into a more definite channel when they believed in a 
Messiah. And all the beliefs involved in or suggested 
by the vaguer_hope naturally came to be connected 
more or less directly with the Messiah and His times. 
They may thus not unfitly themselves be called 
Messianic." The figure of the Messiah looms on the 


1 Tt is usual to give the name Messianic to the hope of the kingdom 
even when the ficure of the king is absent. On the necessity, however, 
of distinguishing this application of the epithet, cf. Anger, Vorlesungen, 
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view of the Jewish people, gradually gathering more 
and more distinctness, against the background of such 
anticipations as these. And from all the ideas of 
strength and blessedness which had been associated with 
the future of Zion, glory was reflected upon His person. 

We must not therefore leave out of our view the pro- 
gress in the more general hope in sketching the history of 
the hope ofa Messiah. It may be allowable, however, to 
keep some special points distinct ; in particular, we shall 
find it convenient to reserve for separate notice the 
doctrinal development connected with the judgments 
to precede the redemption. The history of the Messianic 
Hope begins then, if we are to attribute any truth to 
the Biblical record, from God’s covenant with Abraham.’ 
During the remainder of the patriarchal period and the 
age of Moses and of the Judges, it was continually 
being advanced by fresh proofs and pledges of God’s 


§ 7; Vernes, Histoire des Ides Messianiques, p. xv.; Drummond, 
p. 226 ff. 

1 This conclusion is independent of any particular interpretation of the 
words of promise, and of the literal accuracy of the narrative. I cannot 
enter here into a comparison of the view of the relation of Jehovah to the 
race in Israel with that held by other ancient nations in respect to their 
gods. For an indication of the similarities, but hardly an adequate account 
of the differences, see Wittichen, Die Idee des Reiches Grottes, § 1, pp. 11, 
12, or Robertson Smith, Prophets of Jsrae/, pp. 51,52. The latter remarks, 
after noticing the fact that Josephus first devised the name “theocracy ” 
for the Mosaic ‘constitution, ‘ Nothing gives so much currency to an idea 
as a happy catchword, and so people have gone on to this day using the 
word theocracy, or God-kingship, to express the difference between the 
constitution of Israel and all other nations. But in reality, as we now see, 
the word theocracy expresses precisely that feature in the religion of 
Israel which it had in common'with the faiths of the surrounding nations.” 
But whether the name is descriptive of anything originally distinctive or 
not, it does describe very happily what became distinctive. Professor 
Robertson Smith would readily admit that the idea was preserved among 
them when other nations had lost it, and that it had among them 
an elevation almost, if not quite, from the first to which there was no 
parallel elsewhere. 
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mercy to Israel, and by all that gave definiteness to 
the idea of the theocratic constitution of the nation. 
I forbear from reference to particular prophecies or 
institutions, so as not to raise questions as to the dates 
of different portions of the Pentateuch. That in some 
sense the foundations for the idea of the theocracy were 
laid during the period I have indicated none will deny. 
But the first great step towards the representation of 
a personal Messiah was taken when in the covenant 
with David through Nathan the type was set forth of 
the true theocratic king, who should be the representative 
of God to the people, appointed to give effect to the 
Divine will, and having his rule of action prescribed in 
the revealed law of God, to whom God’s mercy should 
be pledged for ever, and who should walk with God as 
a son with his father.’ It is to be observed, however, 
that a line of descendants, not one pre-eminent indivi- | 
dual, is thus far contemplated.? It would seem, more- 
over, that in those psalms in which the covenant with 
David and the kingly ideal which it involved are so 
nobly celebrated, there is (at least generally speaking) 
primary reference to a sovereign reigning at the time. 
There is, indeed, a clear exception to this in Ps. ex., 
if its Davidic authorship be conceded. On this supposi- 
tion David speaks of a king yet to come as “ my Lord.” 
Nor is it difficult to understand how he might do so.* 
Knowing how far he had himself fallen below the 


Popova — 17s Ps. i., xx., xxi., xl., xlv., lxxii., xxxix., cx. 

29 Sam. vii. 12, 14-16; Ps. lxxii. 17, Ixxxix. 29-37, cxxxii.12. The 
psalms in this and the preceding note are not quoted as necessarily all 
Davidie. y 

8 See Thirlwall’s letter to Dean Perowne, quoted by the latter in an 
additional note on Ps. ex. in his Commentary, ii. p. 312 ff. ; given also in 
the collection of the Bishop’s Letters Literary and Theological, p. 269 ff. 
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standard of the true covenant-king, and how the glory 
and prosperity of his reign had been marred through 
the consequences of his own sins, he might thus in 
spirit pay homage to a greater descendant. We must 
also pause for a moment upon the words in this psalm, 
‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedek.” They were destined to play a great réle in 
Christian times. But standing as they do by them- 
selves as the only words of the Old Testament which 
with any distinctness attribute a priestly character to 
the ideal king, it would not be fair to lay too much 
stress on them, when the question is how far it was 
perceived in the days of that elder covenant that the 
priesthood and the kingship must be united in one 
person. From speaking of the armies of the king as 
clad in holy vestments, and having in some sort a 
sacred character, the psalmist is led on to speak of the 
priestly character of the king himself. And along with 
what was given him by God’s covenant with David 
through Nathan, he promises him all the prerogatives 
of that ancient king of Jerusalem who had met Abraham. 
Still, as he penned these words, he must have had some 
glimpse of the truth that the true king must also be 
the priest. 

The two oldest prophets who committed their 
prophecies to writing, and who were specially sent to 
A Jewish interpretation is that “my Lord” is an ancestor, namely | 
Abraham, but Holy Scripture itself does not favour this interpretation. 

1 In Zech. vi. 12, 13, the king and the priest in the original intention of 
the passage are clearly different persons. The context and a comparison of 
other passages in the Book of Zechariah show this. Riehm, indeed, seems 
not to think so; and he sees also an indication of the priesthood of the 


promised king in Jer. xxx. 21 (see pp. 128, 135, and note on 254). Yet 
he himself on p. 202 minimizes all these indications of the doctrine. 
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the northern kingdom, Amos and Hosea, supplied a 
trait from the circumstances of their own ministry, 
which is referred to again in later prophets, and which 
maintained a place in the later Messianic expectation of 
the Jews. They proclaim that the northern tribes shall 
be reunited with Judah under the House of David.’ 
In these prophets we see for the first time how the 
Hope of Israel was deepened and strengthened amidst 
trial, There had come disunion in the Davidic kingdom, 
and a widespread apostasy from Jehovah in that 
portion which had separated from the king who reigned 
in Jerusalem. But faith has learned to believe that all 
this loss and sin will one day be done away.’ 

In Isaiah’s prophecies,’ and in those of his contem- 
porary Micah, the hope of Messiah may, so far at least 
as the Old Testament is concerned, be truly said to 
culminate. They-speak of a king yet to appear, soon 
it may be, but nevertheless not yet reigning. HExpecta- 
tion is also fixed on an individual king, not merely on 


the glory of David’s line; and the appearing of that king | 


is to be itself the chief blessing of the glorious future. | 


He is to be the instrument for dispensing the Divine 
mercy. Features are introduced in the description of his 


~ 1 Amos ix. 11; Hos. iii. 5. Compare Jer. 1. 4; 4 Esdr. xiii. 39-47. 
For references to Targums and Talmud, see Drummond, pp. 335, 336. 

2 Schenkel, Bibel-lex. iv. 202, makes the rise of the faith in Messiah a 
consequence of the division of the kingdom: “ Unter allen Umstiinden 
aber kann der Megssias-glaube nicht vor dem Verfall des theokratischen 
Konigthums d. h. der Reichstrennung entstanden sein denn seine 
Entstehung ist nur in einem Zeitpunkt begreiflich in welchem jenes 
Konigthum sich unfahig und ohnmichtig zeigte und unter dem Jammer 
und der Noth der nationalen Zustiinde lediglich noch in die Hoffnung auf 
eine zukiinftige glorreiche Erneuerung derselben Trost und Zuversicht 
gewahrte.” The remark is suggestive but manifestly exaggerated. 

8 Chaps. i._xxxix. of the Book of Isaiah, except that chaps. xxiv.—xxvil. 
are referred to the beginning of the Exile. 


| 
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character which proved to be of the utmost significance. 
In one passage we are told how the Spirit of the Lord 
will rest upon him in fulness.’ In another, language is 
used to which only the person of a truly Divine Messiah 
could adequately correspond.? Nevertheless, in the 
absence of other expressions which can fairly have such 
a meaning attributed to them in other parts of the Old 
Testament, and of all evidence of such a belief among 
the Jews,” we cannot suppose that this was clearly under- 
stood by the prophet himself, much less by his people. 
Before leaving Isaiah and Micah we must notice in 
their prophecies a striking example of the way in which 
the teachings of history were divinely used for the 
development of the Messianic hope. It became one of 
the sublimest of Jewish beliefs that Jerusalem should 
hereafter be the source of the knowledge of God to all 
the world. All other nations would obey its influence 
and pay homage to it as the guardian of true religion. 
We find this belief expressed in one of the early 
prophecies of Isaiah in a very comprehensive manner, 
and almost in the same words in his contemporary 
Micah.’ These prophecies were uttered at the time when 
the northern Israelite kingdom was already feeling the 
power of Assyria, and the safety of Judah was menaced. 
It was becoming clear that the fate of Judah was 
involved in the fortunes of the great empires of the 
world. And from the first the glorious proclamation 
goes forth what should be the true supremacy of Zion.* 
In another prophecy Isaiah foretells that Egypt shall 


1 Tsa, Xi. SIRE. Tee (Sy Zo 
3 Isa. ii. 2; Micah iv. 1. Isa. ii—v. is generally considered to belong 
to the reign of Ahaz. 


4 If Ps, xxii. is, according to its inscription, by David, we have an 
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know Jehovah.* In later prophecies we again read of 
the recognition by all nations of the true God, and the 
mission of Israel to the world.’ 

The influences of the Dispersion were of a kind to 
foster this hope at least in men of large mind and a 
liberal nature. When Jews came to be intimately 
mixed up with the great and cultivated heathen 
nations of antiquity, they learned to take a wider 
view of the Divine government, and compassionating 
thoughts could hardly fail to find a place in the hearts 
of some at least towards those among whom they 
dwelt, especially when they saw not a few heathen 
impressed by the loftier and purer morality and faith 
of the Jew. They would begin to believe that “the 
Gentiles too,” if I may adapt a saying in regard to 
Protestants by a great liberal French preacher speaking 
from the pulpit of Nétre Dame at Paris,® “ had a place 
under the Sun of Divine Providence.” To illustrate by 
a later document: The author of the Jewish Sibyl- 
line fragment, in denouncing woes upon sinful nations, 
lingers with regretful tones over the fate of Hellas, as 
though he had felt the spell of Hellenic culture.* And 
in depicting the glorious future, he echoes and amplifies 
those passages of the prophets to which I have alluded, 
earlier instance of it (ver. 28). But the Davidic authorship of this psalm 
cannot be taken for granted. 

1 Tsa. xix. 21-25. Prof. Robertson Smith (Prophets of Israel, p. 334) 
interprets similarly of Tyre, Isa. xxiii. 17, 18; but this seems to me 
doubtful. 

Seperate Jer, ii. 17, iv. 2; Hab. il. 14; Isa. xxv. 3, 6, xlix. 
6, lxi. 6, lxvi. 23; Zech. xiv. 9, viii. 20-23; Mal. i.11. Also Ps. xxii. 
27-31, Ixxxvii., cii. 22. 

® Pere Hyacinthe before he had left the Roman communion. I quote 


from memory. 
* See, for example, Sib. Or. iii. 545 ff., 732 ff. 
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catching up those strains evidently because they came 
home to his feelings, owing to his own circumstances. 
The time is foretold when the heathen “shall bend 
the white knee upon the all-nourishing earth to God, 
the Great King, the Immortal; and all works made 
with hands shall fall with flame of fire.”* Again, after 
describing how “all the sons of the Great God,” 2.e. 
the Israelites, shall dwell in security and prosperity 
round the temple, under the protection of God, who 
shall surround them as it were with a wall of fire, he 
proceeds,—‘‘ Then, moreover, all islands and cities 
shall say, ‘How the Immortal loves those men; for all 
things are on their side and help them, heaven and 
God-impelled sun and moon. And they shall utter a 
sweet word in hymns, ‘ Come, let us all fall upon the 
earth and pray to the Immortal King, the Great God, 
Most High. Let us send to His temple, since He 
alone is Ruler. And let us all pay heed to the law 
of God, Most High, which is the most just of all im 
the earth.’”? Once more, we have the assertion that 
“God made the earth common to all, and placed the 
best principles in all breasts.” * 

In considering the last feature we have been led on 
to the completion of the lesson under the influences of 
the Dispersion. We return to the point up to which 
we have followed the history in a more orderly manneyv. 
~The captivity made a new demand for faith, upon 


1 Jbid. 616-618. 

2 Ibid. 710-720. There is more to the same effect in the contexts of 
this and the last passage. Cf. also 562-569, 754 ff., 771 ff. 

3 Tbid. 261, 262. A similar doctrine comes out more clearly still in the 
Procem. lines 5,6, 18,28. As being probably of later date, I do not quote 
these. ; 
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which it may be well to pause for a moment, because 
it was of a kind which at a later time must have 
helped to give precision to the conception of the 
Messiah. Whereas, in the case of Isaiah, the expected 
king was to be the heir of a throne which, though 
menaced, still stood, Jeremiah foretold a glorious 
future restoration of David’s line when the succession 
to his throne was about to be interrupted and the 
Jewish State overthrown. ‘The very circumstance that 
the dynasty was to be revived in the coming of a 
king after a lapse of time served eventually, as will be 
more clearly seen farther on, to idealize the conception 
of that king’s character. Jeremiah himself, however, 
seems to look for a glorious line of kings rather 


than for one pre-eminent king.’ 


We may observe in 
passing, that in Jeremiah are found some of the most 
spiritual foreshadowings of the New Dispensation. 

The near prospect of the return from captivity gave 
occasion to descriptions of the redemption of Zion of 
the loftiest order; they have been preserved in the 
latter part of the Book of Isaiah.’ But it is remark- 
able that among these the figure of the king scarcely | 
appears.* In place of it we have that of the Servant 
of Jehovah, which is specially characteristic of this 
portion of Scripture. It was applied to our Lord in 
the New Testament, and in combination with the 
kingly ideal, helped materially to win acceptance for 

1 Jer. xvii, 25, xxii. 4, xxxili. 15,17. A similar view may be traced 
in Ezekiel, the younger contemporary. Cf. Riehm, p. 129. On the other 
hand, see Jer. xxiii. 5-7. 

2 fig. Jer. xxxi, 31-34. 

8 T assume the truth of the view, now so general among critics, as to 


the date of Isa. xl.—lxvi. 
* The one possible instance is at chap. lv. 3-5. 
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the Christian conception of the Messiah. And I truly 
believe that it was by Divine appointment prepared 
for this end. But the prophet himself is unconscious 
of any connexion between this character and that of 
the ideal king. He appears to portray under this 
figure the faithful stock of Israel,” just as in Hosea 
Israel is personified as God’s son.” This faithful 
stock was an example and instructor to others, and 
triumphed at length after enduring afflictions, which 
were in their nature not only personal and purificatory, 
but vicarious.* 

The prophets Haggai and Zechariah* celebrate the 
scion of David’s house with an immediate reference to 
Zerubbabel. A true high priest occupies a_ place 
beside him, at once sharing and adding to his glory.* 
But for the rest the hope of the king seems not to 
find expression from the time of the Return and for 
long afterwards.° It has been inferred not without 
probability that this hope died out to a great extent 
for a long period following the reconstitution of the 
kingdom under the rule of high priests and elders, 
there being nothing to encourage it in this constitution, 
or in the successful struggles for independence under 


1 Compare, for example, xlii. 1 ff.—a passage which we should be most 
ready to apply to the Messiah—with xliv. 1 ff, where almost the same 
language is used of “ Jacob my servant.” 

2) Hos. xi. 1% 

® See an interesting passage on this subject in Riehm, pp. 147, 148. 

4 The Book of Zechariah is very generally supposed to contain pro- 
phecies of earlier dates in its latter portions ; but chaps. i—vill. are 
admitted to be of the time of the Return. 

° Zech, iii. 8, iv. 12, vi. 11-18. Haggai passim, especially ii. 20-23. 

6 It is absent in Malachi. At the same time it is also absent in the 
descriptions of the future bliss of Zion in Zephaniah, who prophesied in 
the reign of Josiah, and in Habakkuk and Obadiah. 
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the priestly Hasmonzan family. The books of the 
_ Apocrypha are a striking illustration of this. Before, 
however, leaving the Old Testament Canon, there is a 
question of considerable importance to be discussed in 
connexion with the Book of Daniel.’ The vision of 
“One like unto a Son of Man” in the 7th chapter 
has been supposed by some even of those who are 
accustomed to view Messianic prophecy in relation to 
its historical development, to have referred directly 
from the first to the Messiah.’ But it is to be observed, , 
in the first place, that the context supplies an interpre 

tation of the vision, which suggests that for the seer | 
and his contemporaries the vision was an idealized | 
representation of the final bestowal of glory and 
power on Israel restored and purified, the glorified 
human form standing for Israel as animal forms 

stood for the heathen powers. If the view we have 


1 T avoid making any assumption as regards the date of the Book of 
Daniel. It is assigned to the Maccabeean era even by many orthodox 
critics in Germany. The linguistic arguments for this date do not seem 
particularly strong (see article on Book of Daniel, by Dr. Westcott, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible). The chief difficulty which the earlier 
date must have even for those who believe in the reality of supernatural 
enlightenment of the prophets, consists in the fact that the communication 
of such detailed information about events in a comparatively distant 
future as would on that supposition have been made to the prophet, 
would not be according to the laws of Divine Revelation which we trace 
in other cases. On the other hand, I confess I find it hard to conceive 
how a book intended to deceive, as it would seem to have been on the 
assumption of its Maccabeean date, should have displayed so much spiritual 
power, or should have been used in such a distinguished manner by 
Divine Providence. It alsoseems very strange that a work so much later 
than all the rest in the Old Testament Canon should have been admitted 
to a place there by the Jews, and that on false pretences. Possibly the 
truth may lie in some medium view, the larger part being assigned to 
the time of the Babylonian captivity, while larger or smaller additions 
were subsequently made. 

2 Anger, pp. 81, 83; Riehm, p. 132, with note (26); Westcott, Study 
of Gospels, p. 94. 
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adopted of the date of the Enochic Book of Three 
Parables and of IV. Esdras be correct,’ there is no 
evidence that the “One like unto a Son of Man” of 
Daniel’s vision was understood to be the Messiah 
before Christian times. Further, such a representation 
of Him at this period would have no connexion with 
the natural growth of the Messianic idea as we trace 
it in other prophets. It would not, deed, be matter 
of surprise that an altogether new departure should 
have been made under the influence of the Divine 
Spirit. And if there were indications pointing to this 
conclusion, we should be ready to admit that such was 
the fact. But as the indications point im another 
direction, this consideration must have weight. On 
the other hand, the phrase “the anomted prince” in 
the 9th chapter would be in entire accord with 
previous conceptions of the promised king. Never- 
theless its Messianic reference in this place is disputed 
by many. ‘This is a question which it is unnecessary 
for us to discuss. But whether the Book of Daniel 
contains direct, original references to the Messiah or 
not, it made an era in the growth of Messianic 
doctrine. For the apocalyptic form of prophecy of 
which it was the first great example and the model 
to subsequent generations serves to set forth with 
peculiar impressiveness the solemnity and finality of 
the Divine judgment by which power would pass from 


1 To a certain degree, however, the view of Dan. vii. taken above, 
and the late date of Enoch 37-71, stand and fall together. The reasons 
for assigning a late date to Enoch would be diminished if “‘ one like unto 
a Son of Man” in Dan. vii. is Messiah. Somewhat strangely, Wittichen 
adopts the early date of Enoch 37-71, and the view of Dan. vil. given in 
the text. 
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the last of the heathen empires which successively had 
held, or should hold, it to the kingdom of God, and the 
depth of the demarcation between the New Age which 
should then be ushered in and all the past. 

The silence of the books of the Apocrypha with 
regard to the Messiah has often been remarked upon.’ 
It will be sufficient here briefly to notice the teaching 
of some of the principal books. 

In Eeclesiasticus, which may have been written any 
time between the high-priesthood of Simon son of 
Onias and the Maccabeean rising,” only the vaguer 
Messianic hopes—if they are to hear the name—find 
expression.* The Book of Tobit, the time of the com- 
position of which has been given variously as circ. 


1 E.g. Herzog’s Dict., art. “ Messias,” p.653. Some have supposed they 
could discover allusions to the Messiah there ; see the notion refuted, loc. 
cit. Cf. Westcott, Study of Gospels, p. 94. “The apocryphal books, as is 
well known, contain no reference to a personal Saviour.” 

2 The translation into Greek is stated in the preface prefixed to it to 
have been made in Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
Kuergetes, z.e. the thirty-eighth year after B.c. 170, when Ptolemy Huer- 
getes II. first assumed the title of king on his brother Philometor being 
taken captive. [Euergetes I. did not reign so long as thirty-eight years. 
Euergetes IJ. did so only if we reckon from that first assumption of the 
throne by him.] But the original work must have been written before 
the times of the Maccabees. It is inconceivable otherwise how the 
catalogue of great men in chaps. xliv.—l. should terminate with Simon 
son of Onias. Anger, pp. 78, 79, says: “The time of composition is 
according to the common view about B.c. 180, according to others about 
B.C. 260.” 

* The allusion to the coming of God’s wrath upon the heathen, chap. 
Xxxix. 23 (with which compare xii. 6), and the prayer for mercy on Zion, 
chap. xxxvi. 1-17, are perhaps most distinctly to be reckoned such. The 
covenant with David is alluded to chap. xlvii. 11, 22. If the whole con- 
text be considered, it will be seen that the writer is mainly aiming at a 
historical review: The stability of the throne of David contrasted with 
the changes of dynasty in the northern kingdom and the earlier fall 
of the latter. At most a hope is implied that the line of David would 
again be restored; and even this is not dwelt upon. Ewald, Hist. of 
Tsrael, y. p. 263, speaks much too strongly of Messianic language in this 
book. 
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350 B.c. and the first century B.c.,’ looks forward to the 
glorious restoration of Jerusalem and conversion of the 
Gentiles to the fear of Jehovah ;? but it says not a 
word of Messiah. Nor do the Books of Baruch® and 
Judith,‘ although their subjects would make it natural. 
In 1 Maccabees, probably written in the latter part of 
the second century or beginning of the first before 
Christ, the direction which hope takes is for the appear- 
ance not of the Messiah, but of a true prophet.’ 

But in other documents dating from about the time 
just mentioned we have signs of a revival of the hope 
in the coming of a king. Nor is it only a revival. 
Though we meet to a comparatively small degree with 
the rich spiritual characteristics which mark the con- 
ception in the Old Testament, there is in a certain 
sense an advance made in this period. The wniqueness 
of his office and work is more apparent than it has been 
hitherto, except at least in Isaiah and Micah. The 
Messiah has become more clearly separated in idea 
from all other successors of David. And this would 
naturally be due to a cause to which we have already 
alluded. The longer the time that the throne of 
David had remained unoccupied, the more remarkable, 


1 The former by Ewald, zbid. pp. 206, 209, and also by art. in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible; the latter, though hesitatingly, by Kuenen 
(Religion of Israel, iii. p. 40). 

2 xiii. 9-11, xiv. 5-7. 

° Ewald, zbid. p. 206 ff., assigns it to the same period as Tobit. 

4 Ewald, ibid. p. 345, places it B.c. 180-128. - Kuenen, ibid. p. 264, note, 
states his disagreement with Volkmar’s view of its post-Christian date, 
and refers to refutations of it. Judith xvi. 17 is interesting in reference 
to the doctrine of the future judgment. 

* Chap. xiv. 41. This concentration of expectation upon the coming of 
a prophet may be observed even in Malachi. Cf. Holtzmann, Jahrb. fir 
Deutsche Theol. Bd. xii. p. 393. 
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and the more suggestive of special Divine Providence 
and of the most wonderful issues, would the appearance 
be of another king of his line. Again, the restorations 
of the Jewish State which there had been so far, had been 
found by experience to be very incomplete. A final, 
perfect restoration was looked for, and was associated 
with the coming of this king. Hence its finality and 
perfection were reflected back upon the conception of 
his character. This was the case even with those 
who, adhering to the point of view of earlier times, 
did not look beyond a new era to a new world. 
But as the distinction came to be clearly drawn between 
“this world” and ‘‘ the world to come,” the Messiah’s 
reion was regarded as a kind of transition from the 
one to the other, the closing period of the present and 
introduction to the future, eternal world ; and an un- 
earthly light fell upon His own figure from His being 
placed here at this great division-line amid scenes so 
mysterious. Clear illustrations of this in Jewish 
writings’ appear first in works belonging probably to 
about A.D. 70. But we may imagine that men would 
have beeun to feel it, and there are possibly indications 
of it even before. 

What I am contending for is simply that in the 
Jewish Church during the period after prophetic inspira-_ 
tion had ceased, and especially during the century or 
century and a half before the time of our Lord, a 
defining process had gone on in regard to the doctrine 
of a Messiah, under the teaching of Providence. The 
person of the Messiah came to be conceived with more , 
definiteness, His figure to be drawn with more distinct- Ml 


1 See below, p. 132. 
H 
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ness of outline. The partial resuscitations of the nation’s 
life, the many disappointments, the hope long deferred, 
the extension of the horizon of the future both of the 
people and of mankind, had not been in vain. 

In the most ancient fragment of the Sibylline verses," 
written probably, as we have seen, not later than B.C. 
124, the poet, after sketching the fortunes of the chosen 
people and the larger history of the world down to his 
own times, and describing the deepening gloom which 
should precede the end, passes on to speak in a long 
concluding passage of the final overthrow of the 
wicked and the enemies of the people of God, the 
prosperity and bliss of the latter, and the conversion 
of the world to the worship of Jehovah. And he 
begins it thus :— 

“ Then shall God send a king from the Sun, who shall 
cause the whole earth to cease from wicked war, when 
he has slain some and exacted faithful oaths from 
others. Neither shall he do all these things of his 
own counsel, but im obedience to the beneficent decrees 
of the Most High.” 

In the whole passage (Or. Sib. ii, 652-794) there 
is indeed only this single reference to this king or his 
rule ; but in spite of the slightness of the notice of him, 
it seems difficult to apply the language to any other.’ 


1 The evidence of the LX X., a work of Alexandrian Judaism, partly of 
an earlier, partly of a later time than the Sibylline Oracles, might natur- 
ally be considered at this point. Some passages from the LXX., in which 
the translation appears to give a specially Messianic turn to the thought, 
are enumerated by Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 172. We cannot, 
however, rely upon the text of the LXX. as we now possess it for 
information respecting purely Jewish opinion. 

* Kuenen, Religion of Israel, iii. p. 266, misrepresents the facts when 
he says, ‘‘ In a fresh description, however, of that happy future, this king 
is not mentioned at all From 1. 652 to the end of the fragment is all 
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Some have supposed one of the Maccabees to be meant, 
Jonathan or Simon, or if a later date be adopted for 
the fragment, John Hyrcanus.* But how should any 
one of these be even called a king, or be exalted so 
decidedly above the Hasmonzeans who preceded him ? 
What is to be understood by the words “from the 
Sun” in this place must be considered hereafter ; but 
whatever meaning the phrase bears, how could it be 
applied to one of the leaders just mentioned ? ” 

In the Enochic Vision of the Seventy Shepherds an 
ideal chief appears after vengeance has been taken 
upon sinners, and Zion has been restored, and a new 
temple placed on the site of the old, not as in the last 
passage as himself the agent in bringing in the new 
order. Quite at the close of the vision we read :— 

“ And I saw that a white o« was born having great 
horns, and all the beasts of the field and all birds of 
the ar feared him and prayed to him continually. 
And I looked till all their tribes were changed and 
became white oxen, and the first among them [was the 
Word and the same Word]* was a great beast, and he 


one description of the things of the end. This makes the omission of the 
Messiah in the passage which, he calls a “fresh description ” less:strange. 
The comparatively subordinate place occupied by the hope of the 
Messiah should, however, be noticed. 

' Colani, pp. 25 and 28, and still more decidedly Vernes (pp. 64-66). 

2 I do not adduce the earlier allusion in the fragment to a king through 
whom great blessings should be bestowed upon Jerusalem, though 
Hilgenfeld, Jiid. Apok. p. 64, has believed the Messiah to be here also 
intended. The context in this case seems to favour the view that Cyrus 
is meant. Still J believe it to be possible that here also the writer 
is turning by an abrupt transition to the great future, and that thus 
in both passages “the king from the Sun” is the Messiah. I learn, 
however, from Schiirer, ii. p. 428, that Hilgenfeld has given up his 
earlier view. 

_ * These words are in the Ethiopic text, but they look so much like a 

Christian interpolation that I follow Dillmann in bracketing them. 
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had large black horns on his head; and the Lord of 
the sheep rejoiced over them and over all the oxen.” * 
The absence in the last two passages of any indica- 
tion that the king or pre-eminent person whose coming 
is foretold should be the promised descendant of David, 
has left it open to doubt whether the Messiah is 
intended. Still it seems to me difficult to suppose the 
hope expressed not to be identical with the hope of a 
Messiah. But at any rate there can be no question 
about the meaning of the language of the Psalms of 
Solomon. This work, belonging, as we have seen, to the 
period following the overthrow, virtually final, of the last 
Hasmonezans by Pompey, gives beautiful expression to 
the hope of the Messiah, and presents him under the 
form of that old prophetic ideal of the destined Son 
- of David.” This loyalty, so to speak, to the house of 
David appears also in an allusion, about the meaning 
of which we can hardly be mistaken, to the Hasmoneans 
as men who had seized with violence upon the throne 
of David which God had not promised to them.* ‘Thus 
the writer seems to have seen in the national defeat 
received at the hand of the Gentile invader a pre- 
paration for the coming of the true King of Israel. 
Another very interesting point in regard to these 
psalms is that here, not excepting the Old Testament 
itself, we have the earliest clear examples of the specific 
use of the term “the Christ,” the Messiah, or ‘‘ Anointed 
One,” as the title of a single person yet to come.* In 
later documents this use is common. There are two 


1 Enoch xe. 37, 38. 2 xvii. 23 ff, 8 [bid. 5-9. 
* xvii. 36, xvill. 6,8. At xvii. 36 He is called Xpiords x¥psos (and at xviii. 
8, Xosorod xvpiov). But as Ewald has pointed out (Hist. of Israel, v. p. 302, _ 
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instances in the Targum of Onkelos,’ and it is common 
in that of Jonathan. It is evident also from the New 
Testament that it was perfectly familiar before the rise 
of Christianity. 

One more allusion to the Messiah occurs in the later 
pre-Christian fragment in the Sibylline Oracles. The 
author speaks of the advent of the Messiah as about to 
take place at the very era at which he was writing. 
“ But when Rome shall rule over Egypt also, uniting 
it under one yoke, then indeed the supreme kingdom 
of the King Immortal shall appear among men. And 
there shall come a pure king, to hold the sceptres of 
the whole earth for ever and ever as time rolls on.” * 
With this prophecy of the unending duration of the 
Messiah’s reign we may compare the words of the 
Jews in St. John: “ We have heard out of the law that 
the Christ abideth for ever.”* Such language, however, 
be it remarked, does not necessarily imply a more 
developed or a more exalted view of the Messiah than 
that according to which His reign was definitely con- 
ceived to end with the ushering in of a new world. It 
is an earthly reign only which is meant in either case. 
But whereas the imagination was in the earlier view 


n, 1), this may very likely be a mistranslation of myn Mw, the Lord’s 
Christ. So also Anger, p. 82. mv Xpiords, occurs repeatedly in the 
Old Testament as an epithet of the high priest in Leviticus, and a title 
common to kings of Israel; it is used also of Cyrus; but not specitically 
of the Expected One unless at Dan. ix. 25, 26. The latter is a difficult 
passage and much disputed. See on the use of the term ‘‘ the Christ,” 
Westcott’s Lp. of St. John, pp. 189-191. 

1 At Gen. xlix. 10 and Num. xxiv. 17. 

2 Sib. Or. iii. 46-50. 

* John xii. 34, Compare also Luke i. 33. Of the passages quoted by 
Dr. Westcott, im loc., as the probable foundation of this belief, Isa. ix. 7 
and Ezek. xxxvii, 25 seem the most likely. 
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satisfied not to reach to the end of it, reflection 
subsequently fixed a term for it after the lapse of a 
period much longer—such at least was the usual 
view—than the ordinary leneth of human life. 

This completes the brief list of passages in un- 
canonical Jewish documents down to the Christian era 
which express hope in the coming of the Messiah. They 
suffice to show that the Messiah was a definitely con- 
ceived personality in the first century B.c. It is more 
difficult to form a just view of the extent to which the 
expectation of His coming prevailed. In the voluminous 
works of Philo, there are at most only one or two, and 
those very uncertain, traces of it.’ The influences of long 
residence in the Dispersion, and especially the spirit of 
Alexandrian Judaism, might be peculiarly unfavourable 
to this hope in some minds. In the Book of Wisdom 
and the Second Book of Maccabees we have two other, 
probably somewhat earlier, instances of its absence 
among Alexandrian Jews. But again the Book of 
Jubilees, if the common impressions as to the date 
and place of its composition are right, shows how it 
might be ignored among Palestinian Jews of the first 
century.” So also there is no indication of belief in a 
Messiah in the fragment which we possess of the 
Assumption of Moses; and yet if the author had enter- 
tamed the belief, it would naturally have found expres- 


1 The passages are De Exsecrationbus, § 9,and De Premitis et Penis, § 16. 
Schiirer, ii. pp. 433-35, maintains at least in the latter case the reference 
to Messiah. Westcott, Study of Gospels, p. 138, allows it in this case, 
but shows how little the faith there expressed amounts to. Drummond 
disputes the reference to Messiah even in this instance, p. 272. 

* We might have expected some allusion to the Messiah in chap. i, and 
some mention of the house of David in the blessing on Judah in chap. 
XXX1, 
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sion in the course of his description of the appearance 
of the Divine kingdom and felicity of Israel.’ 
Nevertheless, the fact that there was a fully developed 
and almost universal hope of Messiah among Jews of 
the second century and onwards is inexplicable if this 
hope was not already firmly rooted in pre-Christian 
times.” It is one thing to suppose that the Jewish 
doctrine concerning Messiah may in its progress have 
been modified by the growth of the Christian Church. 
It is quite another to suppose that this hope could owe 
its existence among Jews to an impulse given by 
Christianity,’ or even that it could have first made its 
appearance in the face of the similar Christian move- 
ment. ‘There would, at least for a long time, have 
been a strong opposition to it on the part of many 
Jews, of which there exists no trace, if it had originated 


Charpy x: 

2 Jost, Gesch. der Jud. wu. seiner Sekten, i. pp. 396, 397 and n. 1, on latter 
page remarks that no mention of the Messiah occurs in the sayings recorded 
of the older Rabbis. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy replies that this is not strictly 
true, and adduces the saying of R. Eliezer the Great, Mishnah Sotah ix. 
15. He further points out that such a fact, if it were true, would go for 
little, because the remains of the older Rabbis are so scanty. 

* This, or something very like it, is the view of Bruno Bauer, Zvang. 
Gesch. der Synoptiker, pp. 391-416. He says that the Messiah was 
not a “Reflexions-begriff” before the rise of Christianity, and he thus 
sums up his argument, “ Der Hervorgang und die Ausbreitung des Christ- 
lichen Princips, der Kampf desselben mit der Synagoge, endlich der 
Untergang des Tempeldienstes und die fortgesetzte Beriihrung der Juden 
mit der Kirche brachten es dahin, dass auch fiir das jiidische Bewusstsein 
der Gedanke des ‘Messias’ wichtig, bedeutend und der Mittelpunct 
einer ihm bis dahin unbekannten idealen Welt wurde.” This is an 
extreme reaction from earlier views. Holtzmann adopts a more moderate 
position ; but even he seems to me to place the growth of Jewish Messianic 
doctrine too late. With him Jost (see ref. in last note) may be in some 
respects compared. Strauss’ theory of the Gospel narrative rests on the 
assumption of a considerable development of Messianic belief in pre- 
Christian times. Zeller accordingly replied to Bauer in the Theologische 
Jakrbiicher for 1843. For Volkmar’s view of the question, see below, 
p. 253, n. 2, and for its bearing on the mythical theory, see above, pp. 11, 12. 
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in either of these ways. The parallel phenomena of 
the Messianic doctrine of the Christian Church and of 
its development in Judaism from the second century 
onwards, argue a common stock in a hope of Messiah 
which was in some measure flourishing before the rise 
of Christian faith. Added to this, it is impossible 
to believe that the representations of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject can be throughout misleading. 
The narratives of the Gospels set before us,’ and the 
Epistles and accounts of the labours of the apostles 
everywhere assume, the existence of the hope of the 
coming of Messiah and some articles of belief respecting 
Him. Not only so, but the early history of Chris- 
tianity would otherwise be unintelligible. 1 do not 
indeed think lightly of the original and formative 
power of Christianity. But there must have been some 
preparation for it ; the forms must have been previously 
made ready which it quickened. And its progress in 
the world would have been slower than it was if it had 
not found many scattered throughout the world who 
already hoped for the coming of the Christ, so that it 
remained only to convince them that “this is He.” ? 


1 See their picture of Jewish Messianic beliefs admirably drawn out in 
Westcott, Study of Gospels, pp. 126-182. Also, though less well, in 
Wittichen, p. 162 ff. 

2T might also have adduced the language of Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 
5. 4) regarding the ancient oracle which, he says, stimulated the Jewish 
risings not more than about thirty years after our Lord’s ministry. Itis, 
however, vague and does not take us very far. See to the same effect 
Suetonius, Vit. Vespas. § 4; Tacitus, Hist. v.13. Zonaras again (referred to 
by Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ed. 1865, i. p. 46) in his Annals, xi. 16, 
says that Appian in the twenty-second book of his history of Rome alludes 
to the oracle on which the Jews founded their expectation. These writers 
have sometimes been quoted as if they were independent witnesses, but 
Anger (p. 86) has pointed out that they are all probably copying from 
Josephus. 
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The instances, therefore, of silence respecting the 
Messiah to which I have referred, may require us to 
form a more moderate estimate than has been common 
of the prevalence and eagerness of the expectation of 
His coming in the earlier part of the first century,’ 
but at most they only prove what would be true of 
definite religious convictions and high enthusiasms in 
every age, that there were many in whose hearts the hope 
of Messiah was very faint or practically non-existent. 

Thus far the evidence has been sufficiently clear. 
We need feel no uncertainty on the one hand that the 
hope of Messiah did flourish in the earlier part of the 
first century of our era, nor that, at least as regards 
the form in which it most generally prevailed, it was 
of the simple character which has been described. But 
thus we are brought to the verge of a problem of great 
intricacy and difficulty..- Jewish documents of the 
latter part of that century, and still more those of a 
somewhat later time, show a conception of the Messiah 
with new characteristics and functions, together with a 
far more fully developed eschatology. And this fuller 
Messianic doctrine has points of resemblance with 
Christian belief not to be found in the earlier. At the 
same time we have no documents to serve as landmarks 
of the history of Jewish Messianic belief in its passage 


1 The common view on this point is thus forcibly described by Holtz- 
mann: So sind wir bis an die Schwelle der neutestamentlichen Zeit 
vorgeschritten. Diese selbst wird der herkOmmlichen Darstellung zufolge 
in der Regel als von Messianischen Ideen geschwiingert, als eine gewit- 
terschwere Atmosphire dargestellt, aus der jeden Augenblick der ziin- 
dende Blitz des Rufes, ‘‘ Der Messias ist da!” sich erzeugen konnte. Im 
Mittelpunkte der theokratischen Erwartungen des Volkes habe das 
Messiasbild gestanden, das gesammte Volk “auf den fuss spitzen der 
Erwartung” nach dem kommenden Rettern gesehen, ibid. p. 399. 
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from its earlier to its later form. What, we ask in 
perplexity, are the relations between Jewish Messianic 
belief, such as we find it in those documents of the close 
of the first century and later, and Christian Messianic 
belief? When we find common elements, are we to 
assume that they must already have formed a part of 
Jewish faith before the rise of Christianity? Or were 
there two movements, a Christian and a Jewish one, 
proceeding in part on parallel lines? Or is it conceiy- 
able that Jewish thought should have been im any 
measure influenced by Christianity? Or do the New 
Testament writers in any respects reflect the compara- 
tively late Jewish beliefs, rather than the earlier or 
than those to which they had been independently led ? 
We must endeavour to answer these questions so far as 
we can in regard to the chief points of resemblance. 

1. And first, did Jewish Messianic doctrine before or 
contemporary with the Rise of Christianity include the 
conception of a sufferimg Messiah? Some even recent 
writers have endeavoured to show that it did,’ but I 
must express my conviction that the evidence, taken as 
a whole, points very decidedly to the opposite conclusion.” 

The more spiritually-minded among the Jews before 
the Coming of Christ looked, indeed, for the removal 
of the sins, the remedy of the disunion of the people ; 
but it would not be by any means necessarily clear that 
this would have to be wrought out by the sufferings of 


1 Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias (1870). His reasoning is feeble, 
and his quotations even are apparently untrustworthy. Cf. Castelli, Jd 
Messia, p. 219,n.1. Dr. E.G. King, The Yalkut on Zechariah, translated 
with notes, ete., Appendix A, pp. 85-108. 

? This is the view of most writers on the subject at the present day, 
e.g. Westcott, zbid. p. 141, n.6; Drummond, p. 359. Many more opinions 
to this effect might be adduced. 
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the Messiah. Passages, therefore, which connect the 
remission of the sins of Israel with the Messianic 
era must not be quoted in proof that an expiation by 
the Messiah himself was expected. The idea of the 
Messiah’s sufferings is not found in any Jewish docu- 
ment up to the close of the first century.’ 

Passing to the second century, far too much has been 
made’ of an admission by Trypho in Justin’s Dialogue, 
that the Scriptures evidently foretell a Messiah destined 
to suffer.” If the whole context and character of the 
work be considered, it will appear most probable that 
this is simply a literary device of Justin’s in setting 
forth his argument. But at most the passage would 
only show that this was a concession which some Jews 
at that time found themselves compelled to make under 
the stress of controversy with Christians. 

In the Targum of Jonathan on the fifty-third of 
Isaiah the promise of a Deliverer, who is to be the 
Messiah, is recognised; but the Sufferer is taken to be 
God’s servant Israel, while by a still stranger shifting 
of the subject of the prophecy the enemies of Israel are 
understood under the figure of the sheep to be led to 
the slaughter. It is only in the later portion of the 
Talmud and subsequent writings that we meet with 
the view that the Messiah would suffer with the 
sufferings of His people. The well-known and striking 
saying of the Babylonian Talmud,‘ that the Messiah 


1 The words of 4 Esdr. vii. 29, 30, about the death of the Messiah after 400 
years, when all things shall return to their ancient silence, etc., evidently 
do not refer to an expiatory death, or to His sufferings properly so called. 
Cf. Schiirer, ii. p. 464. » As by Schiirer, 2bid. pp. 465, 466. 

3 Dial. c. Tryph. chaps. \xviii. 1xxxix. xe. 

4Sanhedrin 98a. There are other references to the sufferings of 
Messiah in Sanhedrin 986 and 930. 
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would be found among the miserable beggars at the 
gates of Rome tending their sores and Himself squalid 
and full of sores like them, may be taken as an 
example." The idea of two Messiahs, a Messiah Ben- 
Joseph as well as a Messiah Ben-David, has been very 
commonly connected with the doctrine of the sufferings 
of Messiah. The characters of the sufferer and the 
triumphant deliverer are assumed to have been separated 
and assigned respectively to these two. But this 
appears to be erroneous, at least so far as the earlier 
history of the idea of two Messiahs is concerned. 
Messiah Ben-Joseph, the Messiah, that is to say, of 
the ten tribes, who prepares the way for Messiah Ben- 
David, is not according to the original conception of 
his character a sufferer, but a warrior.” Though he falls, 
there is nothing specifically atoning in his death. Nor 
is the character of sufferer afterwards confined to him. 
The absence of this doctrine from the earlier Rabbinic 
writings might, however, well be accounted for by 
opposition to Christianity, and would not be sufficient 
to prove that it had thus far obtained no recognition 
among Jews. But the evidence of the New Testament 
is conclusive on the point in question. It is there 
revealed in the most ingenuous unconscious manner 
what an effort the apostles had found it to believe in a 
suffering and humiliated Christ, and also that repug- 
nance to such an idea was the greatest difficulty they 


1 For more illustrations, see Drummond, chap. xxii. p. 356 ff.; and 
more fully, Castelli, Pt. IT. § vii. pp. 216 ff. 

* See Castelli (Pt. II. § viii. p. 224 ff), who seems to have been the 
first to have put this point clearly. Weber, pp. 346, 347, repeats the old 
view. Dr. King, ref. above, p. 122, n. 1, also appears to confound the 
question of the-early origin of belief in a Messiah Ren-Joseph with that 
in a Suffering Messiah. 
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had to encounter in preaching to their countrymen. 
Evidently it was an entirely new thought to them 
when they discovered predictions of the Messiah’s 
suffermegs in the Old Testament, “ Their eyes were 
opened to understand the Scriptures./.’.,.,Jn a word, the 
true place historically of these prophecies in relation to 
the faith in Jesus as a suffering Messiah, is not that 
they led in the first instance to this faith, but that they 
were found to remove difficulties in the way of its 
reception after it had been first suggested by the facts 
relating to Jesus and the claims made by Him. The 
elements which had been divinely prepared in such 
representations as those of the 58rd of Isaiah and the 
22nd Psalm were then at length taken up into the idea 
of Messiah to make it complete and true. 

2. But was the conception of “the Servant of 
Jehovah ”—so far as-it-could be dissevered from the 
idea of suffering—connected with the Messiah in pre- 
Christian teaching? ‘This is very possible. The New 
Testament applies the title to Jesus with no sign that 
its Messianic sense was new.” And the Targum of 


1 Bertholdt (§ 29, p. 157 ff.) rests largely on the words of St. John the 
Baptist (John i. 29) in his argument for a pre-Christian belief in the 
sufferings (even the expiatory sufferings) of the Messiah. To those who 
have any doubts as to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, this can of 
course have no weight, while those who accept the Gospel may regard it 
as a specially inspired utterance, transcending both the thought of the 
time and the ordinary consciousness of the Baptist himself. 

2 Matt. xii. 18; Acts ili. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30. The reference is obliterated 
for the reader of the Authorized Version, through the translation of rei; 
by “son” and “child.” Luke xiv. 16-24 may refer to the same pro- 
phetic conception of “the servant of Jehovah.” The man in the parable 
sends “his servant,” one special servant, and this servant is probably 
our Lord Himself. Contrast Matt. xxii. 1 ff, where there are many 
servants and our Lord is the King’s son. It is to be noted, however, 
that im the parable in Luke xiv. 16 ff. the word for servant is dovAds, 
not wails. 
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Jonathan, with the restriction I have named, also under- 
stands it of the Messiah. Indeed this is the chief 
addition supplied by the Targums to that simplest 
Jewish portraiture of the Messiah at which we have 
above arrived. The thought naturally suggests itself 
that the early disciples were not the first to interpret 
thus. 

3. Whether the prophetic office of the Messiah, in a 
larger sense, had come to be recognised by the time of 
our Lord is another question which may be asked, and 
which it is not easy to answer decisively. Deut. xviii. 
15-18 does not primarily speak of a single prophet, but 
promises that the people shall not be left without pro- 
phetic guidance. Nor elsewhere in the Old Testament 
do we find the fulfilment of this promise connected 
with the person of the theocratic king. After prophetic 
inspiration had for some time ceased, there arose a 
yearning expectation for the coming of a prophet. We 
have seen it in the First Book of Maccabees,’ and we 
trace it also in the notices of Jewish expectation in the 
Gospels. From the Synoptists we infer that it often 
took the form of a belief that one of the famous pro- 
phets of old time would reappear on the earth.’ It is, 
however, from certain passages of St. John that we learn 
most clearly that the coming of one pre-eminent pro- 
phet was expected, who was distinguished from the 
Messiah. John the Baptist is asked whether, if he is 
not the Christ, he is Elijah, or “ the prophet.”* And 
in the questionings about Jesus towards the conclusion 

1] Mace. xiv. 41, comparing iv. 46 and ix. 27 ; cf. p. 112. 


2 See especially Matt. xvi. 14; Luke ix. 7, 8, 9, 19 ; also Mark vi. 15. 
3 Johni, 21, 25. 
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of His ministry in Galilee, some said, ‘This is of a 
truth the prophet. Others said, This is the Christ.”? 
On the other hand, at John vi. 14, 15, “the prophet” 
may seem to be identified with the Messiah. We read 
that on seeing the miracle of feeding the multitude, 
men said, ‘‘ This is of a truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world.” And the next verse proceeds, “ Jesus 
therefore, perceiving that they were about to come and 
take Him by force to make Him king.” It is still 
possible, however, that the utterance of the conviction 
that He was the prophet, and the attempt to make 
Him king, may represent two movements among the 
people which were different though probably somewhat 
confused. 

But it has been supposed that the promise in 
Deuteronomy specially moulded the conception of the 
Messiah among the Samaritans, who only accepted the 
Pentateuch. Evidence of this is traced in the account 
of our Lord’s conversation with the Samaritan woman, 
and some knowledge which has been obtained with 
respect to Samaritan belief at a considerably later time 
agrees with this.” Their familiar names for Him whom 
they expected were found to be Hashab, the Converter, 
and Hathab, the Guide. If there be any truth in this 
view of the Samaritan Christology, there is surely some- 
thing most pathetic in the thought of these few villages 
of people, remote from the high roads of the world, cut 


1 John vii. 40, 41. There may be an expression of this belief 
as to ‘‘the prophet” in Matt. xxi. 11. See Dr. Westcott on John 
vi. 14. 

2 See Westcott, Study of Gospels (Note II. to chap. ii.), on “The 
Christology of the Samaritans.” It is interesting also to look at 
Bertholdt’s section on the same subject, p. 19 ff. 
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off from many of the spiritual privileges of the Jew, 
with a large admixture from a heathen stock, having 
very imperfect knowledge, not accepting the fuller 
teaching of the prophets of the Old Testament, yet 
for centuries yearning after the coming of One who 
would enlighten and lead them in regard to the things 
of God. And it is certainly possible that not having 
the grounds which the Jews had for cherishing the idea 
of the kingly character of the Messiah, they may have 
been the more easily able to give prominence to His 
prophetic office. But it is not easy to see how, before 
the way had been shown in Jesus, the prophetic and 
kingly ideals could have been clearly combined in 
thought. And consequently there is some difficulty 
in such words as we find in the mouth of Philip 
(John 1. 45), “ Him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write,” where the prophet whose 
coming was inferred from Deuteronomy and the king 
portrayed in the prophets would appear to be iden- 
tified." By the Rabbinic commentators of a later time 
the teaching office of the Messiah and the Divine 
illumination to be communicated by Him were more 
largely dwelt upon.” It was natural that it should be 
so in the condition into which the Jews came sub- 
sequently to the destruction of the temple and the 
' failure of Barcochab’s revolt. 

I may observe in passing that the priesthood of the 
Messiah was pre-eminently a Christian conception. 

1 “Moses and the prophets” was a Christian formula used in connexion 
with Messianic prophecy ; see Acts xxvi. 22, 23, xxviii. 23. It would 
be interesting to know whether it is also used as a Jewish one in a 


similar way. 
2 Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. ii. 1.7, ¢. 3, p. 664 ff 
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Indeed, it does not seem ever to have been admitted in 
Jewish teaching. There was, I mean, no thought that | 
the office of Aaron would be fulfilled in or shared 
by the Messiah.‘ We find no trace of it in those 
writings before or during the first century with 
which we have been more especially concerned. The 
words of Ps. cx. 4 are in one often repeated Rabbinic 
saying applied to the Messiah.” But the idea of the 
priesthood is not dwelt upon. On the contrary, a vague 
meaning appears to be attributed to the term trans- 
lated “priest.” Nor is the priesthood of the Messiah 
fairly deducible from the Targum on Zechariah.* And 
Schéttgen discovers the doctrine only by putting his 
own interpretation upon the language used.’ It will 
appear also in a later chapter that the priesthood of 
the Messiah could not have been an accepted Jewish 
tenet at the time ofthe Rise of Christianity, from the 
fact that it was not till the latter part of the Apostolic 
Age that even Christians perceived the applicability 
of the title “ priest ” or “ high priest” to Christ.° 

There is another point on which, as on that of the 
prophetic office of the Messiah, I must speak with some 
hesitation : the question whether a belief in the exist- 
ence of the Messiah in a state of glory before His 
appearance on earth was pre-Christian. 

And as there is often confusion of thought on this 
subject, it will be well first to say a few words as to 

1 T have Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s authority for this assertion. 

2 Given in Schéttgen, ii. p. 645, from Aboth R. Nathan, chap. xxxiii. 
(which should be chap. xxxiv., as Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s correction). 

3 Compare the use of jn5 at 2 Sam. vill. 18, xx. 26. 


4 Cf. Drummond, pp. 310, 311. 
5 Schéttgen, li. pp. 642-644. ® See Part III. ch. 1 
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the nature of the Pre-existence which is meant. I have 
referred to the fact’ that an old school of Christian 
controversialists have sought to prove, more especially 
from the language about the Shechinah and the Meta- 
tron in the Cabbalistie writings, that there existed 
among the Jews an anticipation of the doctrine of the 
Divine Pre-existence of the Christ before His incarna- 
tion, as it is held by Christians. This view appears to 
want altogether any sound foundation. And even if 
it could be shown that such was the intention of the 
Cabbalists, it would remain to be proved that they had 
not derived their doctrine from Christian thought, 
The germ indeed of the Cabbalistic doctrine regarding 
Shechinah and so forth may probably have existed in 
the time of St. Paul and St. John, and the inspired 
writers may have been aided by these forms of thought 
in setting forth the Christian Revelation, just as St. 
John was by the Jewish-Alexandrian doctrine of the 
Logos. And yet those ideas were, in all probability, 
originally no more connected with the Hope of Messiah 
than is the Logos in Philo.’ 

This, let me observe, whether the Christian faith on 
this subject has a counterpart in Jewish teaching or 
not, is not properly speaking a doctrine of the Pre- 
existence of the Christ. 

There is a Pre-existence of the Messiah, more 
properly so called, which we find described here and 
there in the Rabbinic writings. Some of the language 
indeed which seems at first sight to imply it has been 


1 See p. 37. 
2 Cf. Westcott, Study of Gospels, pp. 146-152; Weber, Altsynag. 
Paliist. Theologie, p. 339. 
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explained as a mode of representing the Divine Pre- 
destination of the Messiah and preparation for His 
Coming.’ But it might also point to such a conception 
of His Personality and Manifestation as troubled the 
early Christian Church in the form of the Docetic heresy. 
There would not seem to be anything historically 
improbable in the supposition that there might be a ten- 
dency of thought among certain Jewish doctors to which 
Docetism was allied.” But we also find the doctrine 
of the existence of the Messiah in a state of celestial 
blessedness before His expected manifestation harmo- 
nized with the ordinary belief that He must be of the 
family of David, by the supposition that a descendant 
of David was caught away from the earth long ago, 
when a child. We may compare this doctrine with 
the Christian doctrine of the present Heavenly Reign 
of Christ which began after His life here in humility. 
The Jewish doctrine in question was probably post- 
Jhristian. EHyen on the evidence of the Rabbinic writ- 
ings alone it has been held to be comparatively late.° 
But, indeed, of the idea in any definite form of the 
Pre-existence of the Messiah, we shall find but very 
doubtful traces among Jews up to the close of the 
first century.” It may be thought that if Sib. Or. ii 
652-656 is rightly interpreted of the Messiah, the 
words ‘‘ from the Sun” imply an unearthly origin. But 
the notion that the Sun was the place of the Messiah’s 
abode before coming to earth would be very strange, 


1 For the language in question, see Castelli, 77 Messia, p. 204 ff. ; Weber, 
Altsyn. Palist. Theol. p. 340 ff. 

2 See more below, p. 169. 3 Weber, zbid. 

4 That is to say, if our view of the Enochic Book of Three Parables is 
right. If the early date assigned by some to that document is the true one, 
the doctrine in question was already formulated in the second century B.c. 
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and the intention may be to describe the Hast as the 
quarter whence the Messiah would appear, a thought 
which to a Jew living in Egypt would be not unnatural.’ 

There was, however, by the time we have indicated, 
a growing sense of the mysteriousness which would 
surround the coming of the Christ. ‘“ Howbeit, we 
know this man whence he is; but when the Christ 
cometh, no one knoweth whence He is,” * say the Jews 
in the Gospel according to St. John. The language of 
IV. Esdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch does not 
necessarily mean more than this. In a vision in the 
former book, a man is seen ascending from the heart 
of the sea, and flying with the clouds, and this is inter- 
preted to be “he whom the Most High reserves for 


many times.” * 


The coming of the Messiah is also 
spoken of both in this book and in the Apocalypse of 
Baruch as a revelation.* But none of these expressions 
necessarily involve the conception that the Messiah 
was existing in an angel-like condition before His 
appearing ; and if that conception had been familiar 
to the writers of these Apocalypses, we should have 
expected some more clear indication of it. And in 
fact the use of the word “reserves” in a preceding 
vision proves that it expresses only the Divine Pre- 
destination.© All that can truly be said is, that they 


1 According to Anger, Vorlesungen, p. 82, é%’ 4erloro = “ from heaven,” 
and “from heaven” = “according to God’s will.” Neither of these two 
steps in the explanation seems probable. 

2, St. John vii. 27. For the same idea in the Talmud, see Drummond, 
pp. 279-281. Matt. xxiv. 26 seems also to presuppose a belief in the 
mysteriousness of the coming of the Christ. 

3 4 Esdr. xiii. 1 ff., 25, 26. 

44 Hedy. vil. 28; Apoc. Bar. xxix. 3, xxxix. 7. 

*> Compare Apoc. Bar. xii. 32 with vv. 21 and 30. Also compare the 
language about Moses in the Assump. Moys. i. 14. 
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give signs of a movement of thought which might 
in time lead to such a conception. As the difference 
between this world and the world to come was more 
distinctly contemplated, His appearing which would 
usher in the new order seemed more full of wonder. 
An unearthly light rested upon His form, thrown by 
those strange and great events in the midst of which 
imagination placed Him. 

Thus far we have been considering the spread and 
formal contents of the pre-Christian conception of 
Messiah. But it is important also not to forget the 
different effect of the Hope of His coming upon different 
minds, according as they were most set on material or 
spiritual ends. Fiery patriots, who longed for the 
political independence of Israel, looked forward above 
all to the vengeance which the Messiah would execute 
upon the Gentile enemies of the Nation. And the 
imagination of the mass of the people was no doubt 
chiefly occupied with the prospect of the earthly 
prosperity which would accompany the establishment 
of His temporal sovereignty. It was to anticipations 
such as these that Barcochab and Rabbi Akiba 
appealed in the revolt of ap. 117. But we see their 
workings even in the Gospel history of the Life of 
Jesus, when (for example) the people sought to make 
Him a king. Their existence also furnished a ground 
for the policy of the ruling priests in compassing His 
death. And His own conduct throughout, more 
especially the manner in which He put forward 
His claim to Messiahship, was conditioned by the 
danger of misunderstanding to which they gave rise. 
Such Messianic Expectation as this was a hindrance, 
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not a help, to the spread of the gospel, and even 
stimulated a special hatred on the part of other Jews 
toward those who believed in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Barcochab and Rabbi Akiba, for example, were bitter 
persecutors of their Christian countrymen because they 
would not join in the national rising. But there were 
some among the Jews, even if they were few and 
uninfluential, who were prepared to receive far other- 
wise the true Messiah. They did not, probably, differ 
greatly from others in their formal beliefs, but they 
did as regards the spirit in which they held them, 
and the features in the conception of the Messiah and 
His work which most occupied their thoughts. Deliver- 
ance of the nation from sin, and the burden of God’s 
displeasure on account of sin, fuller knowledge of the 
Divine will, glad homage to Jehovah and good-will to 
Israel as His chosen people on the part of the nations 
of the earth, these had been traits in the prophetic 
descriptions of the times of the Redemption of Zion. 
And we have seen them in part reproduced in the 
Sibylline Oracles, and in the beautiful passage of the 
Psalms of Solomon on the king who should be the true 
guide and shepherd of the people. To the hope of 
these blessings pious hearts turned instinctively as the 
good things which they most desired.’ Such were 
Simeon, and Anna, and Joseph of Arimathea,’ and 
probably in some measure most of the first followers 
of Jesus. In them, at least, the Divine education of 
the race had had its designed effect. So it was in the 


1 See especially the Hymns of Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon in Luke 
i. and ii, Compare also the announcement to Joseph, Matt. i. 21. 
2 Luke xxiii. 51, 6¢ rpocsdexero ryv Bacinciayv rov beov. 
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preparation of the heathen world for Christianity. 
The tendencies, which in the great majority produced 
only a deep sense of inner discord and of despair, 
gave rise in such as Justin,’ or the character described 
in the opening of the Clementine Homilies,’ to a yearn- 
ing for and earnest search after truth which disposed 
them to welcome the faith of Christ. At first sight 
we may think that in either case the training of so 
few hearts is an inadequate result of the long and com- 
plex discipline. Yet we cannot deny the fact—and it 
is one full of deep instruction—that by means of these 
few the Divine Word gained a lodgement among men, 
and was enabled in time to win its startling victories. 

In the course of this sketch of the history of the 
hope of Israel we have become more and more occupied 
with the figure of the Messiah, who, according to 
Christian Faith, came in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But Christian Faith also offers to us the true fulfilment 
of the more original and widespread hope of the 
coming of the kingdom. Its fulfilment began, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, with the coming of 
Jesus. But it will be sufficient now to notice more 
particularly how intimately all eschatological doctrine, 
Christian as well as Jewish, is bound up with this 
hope. The final triumph of the kingdom of God, 
which is the central thought of Christian eschatology, 
is the ancient faith of the Jew in the destined glory of 
Zion made spiritual and universal. And the various 

1 See his own account of his conversion, Dial. cum Tryph. chaps. i.-viil. 

2 Clem. Hom. i. 1-5, Though this is a work of fiction, the character 
here drawn must naturally have been from life. 


8 De Pressensé writes strikingly on this subject, Histoire des Trois 
Premiers Siecles de 0Eglise Chrétienne, vol. i. pp. 295, 310, 311. 
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images of the prophets and of subsequent Jewish 
thought respecting that future bliss and the events 
accompanying its introduction, are the source from 
which the ideas of Christendom about the Last Things. 
are to a large extent ultimately derived. A few of the 
elements thus contributed, and the chief stages in the 
development, can alone be indicated at this point. 
The expression ‘‘ Day of the Lord,” which sometimes, 
and especially at first, is used generally of any time of 
Divine visitation,’ is specially applied to the judgment 
of the enemies of Zion and of the ungodly in the midst 
of her.” The idea of such a “day” does not seem to 
have been originally taken from a judge holding court, 
but from a terrible triumphant conqueror executing 
vengeance in a day of battle and slaughter.” The 
Lord’s judgments were sometimes literally executed 
through the sword of human conquerors. In Joel ii. 
12 an addition is made to the conception, which was of 
the greatest moment in the history of the doctrine of 
judgment. The image of a great slaughter is still 
employed in that passage, but Jehovah is represented 
as sitting to judge while it, is taking place. ~The 
valley in the mind of the prophet here when he speaks 
of “the valley of decision” is most probably that same 
valley of Hinnom, where were seen in the vision of 
Iga. Ixvi. 24, the carcases of those who had been slain 
in the great Divine visitation, and which furnished 
the name Gehenna to after-times. The doctrine of a 
final overthrow of living enemies—enemies of Israel 


1 Amos v. 18; Isa. ii. 12, xiii. 6, 9; but also Lam. ii. 22; Ezek. xiii. 5. 
* Isa. xxxiv. 8; Jer. xlvi. 10; Obad. ver. 15; Joel iii. 14; Mal. iv. 5. 
* Cf. Isa. xiii. 6, 9; Zeph. i. 14-16. 
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according to Jewish belief, enemies of God and His true 
kingdom according to the more spiritual view of 
Christians—retained its place among the Last Things, 
as we shall see more fully hereafter, even when the 
doctrine of a universal eternal judgment upon every 
human being, dead as well as living, was added. 

In the fully formed doctrine of later times, we know 
a final judgment upon malignant spirits as well as 
men was included. ‘There is a remarkable anticipation 
of this in a passage of Isaiah, “And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the Lord shall punish the host 
of the high ones that are on high, and the kings of the 
earth upon the earth. And they shall be gathered 
together as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall 
be shut up in the prison, and after many days shall 
they be visited.”* These words have even been held 
to be the justification, or-as others would say, to have 
afforded a basis for the later doctrine of a preliminary 
imprisonment of malignant spirits, after which they 
would be raised for the purpose of being judged.” That 
the laneuage of Isaiah may have helped in the formula- 
tion of the doctrine is very possible. But I would 
observe that in the Book of Enoch and the apocalyptic 
literature generally, as also in the allusions of the 
Epistles of St. Jude and 1 and 2 Peter, the committal 
to prison of the sinning angels had taken place in the 
past at the time of the Flood, and is not, as implied by 
Isaiah, a future thing.’ Nor is there anything else- 


1 Isa, xxiv. 21, 22. The first words must refer to the invisible world. 
See Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, ii. p. 286. 

2 See Mr. Cheyne, zn loc. 

3 Not only Dr. Pusey (Book of Daniel, p. 511), but Mr. Cheyne over- 
looks this. 
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where in the Old Testament to suggest what distine- 
tion could be meant between “shutting up in the pit” 
and a subsequent punishment of the host of the high 
ones and the kings of the earth. It would seem better 
therefore either (1) to regard the clause ‘“ after many 
days they shall be visited” as parallel with the first, 
and as simply repeating the same idea in other words ; 
or (2) to understand the word “visited” in a favour- 
able sense, the meaning of the whole verse being that 
their imprisonment would be a long one; only after 
many days would they be released. 

The predictions of judgment in the Old Testament 
are more especially directed against nations, and 
nations hostile to Israel. Nevertheless, the root of the 
conception of the universal, individual judgment is to 
be found in the sense of man’s individual responsibility 
to God, and the conviction that God takes account of 
every man’s actions, which is fully recognised in and 
was fostered by the Old Testament. We even find 
these truths set forth under the image of a judgment 
to which God summons men, as in the 50th Psalm. 
Still neither here nor elsewhere have we a judgment of 
men either immediately after death or at a great future 
day. <A further step towards this was, however, made 
by the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. The 
passages in Isaiah and Ezekiel which speak of Resurrec- 
tion have often been interpreted figuratively of the 
Jewish people,—perhaps without sufficient reason." But 
whether this is so or not, no one will dispute the mean- 
ing of ‘the well-known language on the subject of the 


1 Tsa. xxvi. 19; Ezek. xxxvii. Against tracing the doctrine simply to 
Persian influence, see Wittichen, p. 66. 
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Book of Daniel. The great motive, so to speak, for 
belief in the resurrection of the body among Jews—it 
is traceable even to late times—was that pious Israelites 
whose lives had deserved it, and who (it may be) had 
been cast upon evil times, might enjoy the blessings of 
the Messianic era upon earth. It is singular, however, 
that already according to the Book of Daniel there is 
to be a resurrection to condemnation as well as to 
life. ‘Many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.”* Yet we 
do not seem even here to have a universal resurrection 
asserted. 

The oldest fragment of the Sibylline Oracles and 
the Psalms of Solomon give descriptions of the terrible 
overthrow about to fall upon the enemies of Israel, in 
which the Messiah appears as the agent, though some- 
what more exclusively so in the latter than in the 
former.? In the latter also we find the trait that the 
Israelites themselves shall be purified of the proud 
sinners in their midst. 

But it is in the older portions of the Book of Enoch 
that we meet for the first time with the distinct con- 
ception of a General Judgment of quick and dead. 
They contain frequent allusions to “the Great Judg- 
ment” and “the Day of the Great Judgment.” It 
is also called “the Great Day of Judgment,’ “the 
Great Day,” “the Day of Judgment,” “the Righteous 
Judgment,” and still more expressly, “the Last 


1 Dan. xii. 2. 
* Or. Sib. iii. 601-603, 632-651, 652-654; Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 
23 ff. Compare also Assumptio Moyseos, chap. x. 
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Judgment for all Eternity.”’. Then will judgment be 
passed upon the angels that fell, and the ungodly.” 
Some, though not all classes of the dead, will be 
brought forth from the places where they are being 
kept for the intermediate period to receive their final 
doom.’ And the wicked who are prosperous in this 
world are warned that they are being reserved for that 
day.* Then will everything be atoned and completed 
for all eternity.” The Judge, however, is not the 
Messiah. ‘The Most High will exalt Himself in that 
day to hold the Great Judgment upon all sinners.”° 
Many descriptions of and allusions to the Last 
Judgment upon the dead, as well as the living, might 
be quoted from subsequent Apocalypses, as well 
as from Jewish writings of a still later time. God 


Himself, not the Messiah, is always represented as 
the Judge.’ ) 


1 The Great Judgment, xvi. 1, xix. 1, xxii. 4, xxv. 4,¢. 4, cil. 8. The Day 
of the Great Judgment, \xxxiv. 4, xciv. 9, xeviii. 10, xcix. 15, civ. 5. Great 
Day of Judgment, x. 6, xxii. 11. Great Day, liv. 6. The Last Judgment 
for all Eternity, x. 12. The Day of Judgment, xxii. 138. The Righteous 
Judgment, xci. 14, 

yeild be Sox xia aati * xciy. 9, xevili. 10. 

5 xxv, 4, 6 i. 3, xxv. 3, c 45 compare also xe. 20. 

* 4 Ksdr, vii. 33-35, [vi. 77-83], xii. 34. Apoc. Bar. xxiv., xlii. 7, 8. 
In both these writings the Messiah’s reign precedes the judgment. See 
more below, Part III. ch. 2. Again, Book of Jubilees: “ How it will fare 
with the sons of men in their generations to the Day of the Judgment,”— 
“he (Enoch) wrote down the Judgment and Eternal Punishment ;” “He 
will judge the great according to his greatness, and the small according 
to his smallness, and every individual according to his way,” etc. See 
translation in Ewald’s Jahrb. 1849, c. iv. (pp. 240, 241), ¢ v. (p. 248), 
ce. ix. (p. 253), c. x. (p. 254); 1850, c. xxiv. (p. 27). For Rabbinic 
passages on the Last Judgment, see Castelli, 772 Messia, p. 283 ff. and 
p. 352; Drummond, pp, 386, 387; Weber, Alisynag. Palist. Theologie, 
p. 371 ff. 
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The history of the investigation of the subject 
of Jewish Messianic doctrine might fairly well be 
gathered from the notes scattered through this 
volume ; but it may be useful here to give a brief 
sketch of it. The belief, represented especially by 
Schéttgen and cherished by many older theologians, 
that all Christian doctrine regarding the Office and 
Person of the Messiah had been clearly foreshadowed, 
or even formally held, among Jews, began to break 
down towards the latter part of the last century 
under the influence of the critical spirit. The 
first considerable work, however, to be noticed which 
exemplifies the application of historical method to the 
subject in question, deals only with a comparatively 
subordinate part of it, and stands aside from the main 
line of inquiry. The appearance of Corodi’s Kritische 
Geschichte des Chiliasmus (1781) 1s nevertheless a 
significant phenomenon. He fails to do justice to the 
truths often clothed in material imagery, and is very 
lacking in appreciation for the sublimity of the great 
Christian Apocalypse, but he is right in his main 
contention as to the Jewish origin and character of 
Chiliastic (or as they are more commonly called) 
Millenarian beliefs. And this was a new thought 
when he wrote, and will be so to the majority still. 
The next work to be mentioned—Bertholdt’s Christo- 
logia Judeorum Jesu Apostolorumque etate (1811), 
though a much slighter one, has wider aims ; it is also 
marked by a very different spirit. The positions 
which he seeks to maintain are much the same as 
those of the older orthodox theologians; but he 
shows signs of a feeling that the subject needs to be 
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investigated after a more historical method than they 
pursued. 

Some years after this, a new impulse was given 
to the study of Jewish Messianic doctrine, and fresh 
materials for knowledge were supplied, when the 
Book of Enoch, which had been brought to Europe 
in 1773, was made accessible to other than Ethiopic 
scholars. Laurence’s translation appeared in 1821, 
Hoffmann’s (into German) in two parts, the first 
in 1838, the second in 1838. This brings us to the 
year of the publication of Gfrérer’s great work, The 
Century of Salvation, the first division of a larger 
one on the Rise of Christianity. In spite of defects, 
we cannot refuse it praise as the first systematic 
attempt, and one both eomprehensive in plan and 
painstaking in execution, to investigate historically 
the actual beliefs and intellectual and religious temper 
of the Jews at the Christian era, and to trace their 
relations to Christian Faith. One long section of this 
work (Part II. chap. 10) he necessarily devotes to the 
subject of Messianic Expectation. With one important 
exception, he adhered substantially to the old view as 
to the extent of the beliefs respecting the Messiah 
held among Jews; but he used them to explain 
Christian beliefs in a rationalistic manner. At the 
same time he explained the inequalities and contra- 
rieties which he recognised between different portions 
of the evidence by assuming that the Messianic Expec- 
tation had existed under separate forms or types. 
These were the common-prophetic, the Danielic, the 
Mosaic, and the mystical-Mosaic. Though existing 
apart in Judaism, they were united in the Christ of 
Christian Faith. The exception to which I have 
alluded was that he held that the doctrine of a 
Suffering Messiah was not pre-Christian.” Shortly after 
this, Bruno Bauer (1841) went to the opposite extreme, 

1 “Das Jahrhundert des Heils,” part of his Geschichte des Urchris- 


tenthums. 
2 ii. 270 ff. 
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almost totally denying the existence of a Messianic 
Expectation of any kind before the Rise of Christianity. 
There follows a man of greater name and genius than 
any of the foregoing, Heinrich Ewald. In addition to 
able and valuable articles on documents which bear on 
the subject of Messianic Expectation, he has in his 
fiistory of Israel traced the growth of the Messianic 
Hope through the times covered by the writings of 
the Old Testament and also those following, and if we 
cannot always agree with him, we can always recognise 
the vividness of his conceptions and the power with 
which they are represented. Liicke’s Commentary on 
the Revelation of St John must also not be passed 
over. He is the first among commentators to show a 
perception of the importance of carefully examining 
Jewish apocalyptic literature with a view to the better 
understanding of the construction and symbolism of 
the great New Testament Apocalypse. It is in the 
second edition (1852) that this feature becomes most 
prominent, and he remarks upon the progress that had 
recently taken place in the knowledge of this class of 
literature which enabled him to write more fully than 
in his first edition. Hilgenfeld’s Die Jiidische Apoka- 
lyptrk (1857) closes a series in which all the principal 
views as to the character of Jewish Messianic belief 
before or contemporary with the Rise of Christianity 
are represented. 

It remained, however, for an English scholar to place 
the whole subject in a light which had been too much 
disregarded. Dr. Westcott, in the chapter on “ The 
Jewish Doctrine of Messiah” in his Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels (1860), was not only able to give 
an adequate exposition of the subject from a full 
acquaintance with the literature upon it, and with the 
original documents, but he shows that free historical 
inquiry and a frank acknowledgment of facts are not 
inconsistent with a reverent recognition that a Divine 
inspiration and discipline were through all the succes- 
sive experiences of the chosen race fashioning the faith 
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which was to find its fulfilment in Jesus. Meanwhile 
it is a striking illustration how ignorant the majority 
of English Biblical students still were of the investi- 
gations which had been so keenly pursued in Germany, 
that even after this English work had appeared, in the 
article on Messiah in Smith’s Dictionary of the Buble 
(1863), the whole history of the growth of the 
Messianic Hope subsequent to the close of the Old 
Testament Canon, the period which in some respects is 
the most significant of all, is left an absolute blank, 
saving a passing allusion to the silence of the Book of 
Wisdom and Philo on the subject of the Messiah. Of 
all the questions raised by the Book of Enoch and 
other examples of apocalyptic literature, of the evi- 
dence afforded by such writings as the Jewish Sibylline 
fragment and the Psalms of Solomon, there is not a 
word, 

The views of the more recent writers cannot be 
here particularly described. Suffice it to say, that 
on the crucial question of the Jewish or Christian 
character of the Christology of the Enochic Book of 
Three Parables, Kostlin, Langen, Schenkel, Wittichen, 
Anger, Schiirer are on the former side, while Oehler, 
Volkmar, Colani, Holtzmann, Keim, Kuenen, Vernes, 
Tidemann, Drummond are on the latter. The former 
class, however, differ as to the length of time before 
the Christian era that they place it. On the more 
general question of the extent to which Messianic Hope 
had assumed a definite shape before the Christian era, 
Volkmar takes up a position closely resembling that of 
Bruno Bauer, and Holtzmann has gone a considerable 
way in the same direction. 

Some additional examples of Jewish apocalyptic 
literature have also been brought to light. A trans- 
lation of the Book of Jubilees from an Ethiopie 
manuscript brought from Abyssinia had been pub- 
lished by Dillmann in 1850 and 1851. A Latin 
translation of a considerable portion of it was also 
discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
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published in 1861 by Ceriani. At the same time 
he also published a considerable fragment of a Latin 
translation of the Assumption of Moses, and a few 
years later (1866) one of the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
found in the same library, and thus first made known 
to the modern world. 

Some attempts have also been made to re-establish 
older views of Jewish Messianic doctrine, as by 
Wiinsche, and less decidedly by Edersheim. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE IDEA OF THE MESSIAH. 


HE Jewish idea of the Messiah, as we are all more 
or less familiar with it, and as it appears to be on 
such a general outside view as we have taken in the 
last chapter, is so different from the Christian that we 
may naturally inquire whether Christians have any 
right to use the title, whether the meaning they attach 
to it preserves any part of the original idea. It is well 
that this question should be asked and its answer 
sought with the utmost pertinacity. All should be 
anxious to ask it who cannot be content with the vague 
use of traditional phrases. The attempt to answer it 
may be expected to bring before us some of the most 
distinctive characteristics of the Christian Faith. It 
will also, I believe, lead to important conclusions tend- 
ing to establish the truth of that Faith. 

We must return for a moment to the subject of 
Jewish Messianic Expectation, the general history of 
which has been briefly sketched, to inquire wherein 
consisted the essence of the idea of the Messiah from 
the time that the conception had attained a certain 
amount of definiteness. It will be found on reflection 
in the following particulars. They differentiate His 
kingliness from that of all other kings. They are evi- 
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dently everywhere more or less distinctly present to 
thought when He is spoken of. 

1. First, the Messiah would be in an altogether 
special sense God’s minister, God’s gift to His people, 
the God-appointed Saviour. His very name betokened 
this. The “Anointed One” is but an abbreviation of 
“the Lord’s Anointed One.” He would be the perfect 
realization of the character of the theocratic king. 
He would stand in a peculiar relationship of union © 
with and dependence upon Jehovah. The stamp of 
God’s authority would be visibly upon Him ; the favour 
of God would be manifestly with Him. 

“T will be His Father, and He shall be my Son.”* 
Such are the words of the original promise through 
Nathan to David of a son to sit upon his throne ; or 
as it is given still more expressively in Ps. lxxxix., 
“He shall call-me, Thou art my Father, my God, 
and my strong salvation, and I will make Him my 
first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” It is 
implied also in the 2nd Psalm, “Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” It is indeed 
very doubtful whether the Jews ever distinctly used 
the title the “Son of God” of the Messiah. But 
whether the title had become current or not, it is 
certain that the idea of a special relationship to 
Jehovah is essentially contained in that covenant with 
David which shaped the conception of the Messiah. 

2. But, again, in the Messiah the heart’s yearnings 
would find absolute satisfaction. His coming was the 
goal of Hope ; in it would be found the final fulfilment 
of all that had been promised to the fathers. Hach 


12 Sam. vii. 14, 
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successive prophet only pointed to Him ; each righteous 
and successful king only typified Him; but men did 
not dream of looking beyond Him and His times. 
“ Art thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another?” was the question in effect put to Jesus 
not by John the Baptist only, but by the multitudes 
who gathered round Him. If He was the Christ, they 
were not to “look for another.” The long vista of 
expectation was closed with His form. 

Even those who took, as one may say, a purely 
naturalistic view, who looked forward simply to the 
restoration of the kingdom to more than the glory of 
the days of David and Solomon under a merely human 
descendant, did not extend their thoughts beyond Him 
to other objects of desire. He would inaugurate a new 
and blessed era which would be eternal, or to the end 
of which at least they did not look. “His name 
should endure for ever; His name should remain 
under the sun among the posterities which should be 
blessed through Him.” * 

This completeness, this character of finality, attri- 
buted to the work of the Messiah appears also strik- 
ingly, if we may quote the Gospel according to St. 
John, under another form in the Messianic expectation — 
among the Samaritans, among whom, it has been 
thought, special prominence was given to His prophetic 
office. Though a prophet, He would differ from other 
prophets in that He would resolve every doubt. 
“Sir, I perceive that Thou art a prophet. . . ..I know 
that Messiah cometh; when He is come, He will 
declare unto us all things.” ” 

IT Payplexae bye 2 John iv. 19, 25. 
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3. To the two points already mentioned must he 
added the supremacy of the Messiah-over all kings and 
nations of ‘the earth. This idea of supremacy attached 
to the expected kingdom, where it alone without the 
king was the object of hope. But it attached also 
to the Person of the Messiah wherever men believed 
in a Messiah. The nature of this supremacy might 
be conceived in a more or less spiritual or carnal 
manner. ‘The noble anticipation of some was, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, that all men would at 
length come to render a willing homage at Jerusalem 
from recognising the hand of God and the force of 
truth. Others simply thought of the Messiah as crush- 

mg all His enemies and forcing all nations to serve 
Him. But in one form or the other the trait of 
which I am speaking was universal. 

These characteristics constituted, I say, the essence 
of the conception of the Messiah for the Jew. And 
these remained, when all accidents belonging merely to 
-the character of a Jewish sovereign were stripped off, to 
constitute its essence for the Christian. He to whom 
this title was given received it because all their hope 
was centred upon Him, and they believed Him to be 
the God-given Saviour, God’s vicegerent, under God’s 
special protection, who had come to set up a kingdom 
which all men should acknowledge and which should 
never fall. And we must keep fast hold of these 
points if we would really understand the power which 
the confession “ Jesus” is ‘‘ the Christ” contained. 

New elements were introduced into the conception of 
the Messiah ; or traits of His character scarcely noticed 
before were now among Christians familiarly recognised. 
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Passages speaking of the sufferings and gentleness of 
the Messiah were now for the first time discovered in 
the prophets. The whole idea of His work underwent 
a spiritualizing process. Perhaps no more striking 
illustration of this could be chosen than the change in . 
the meaning of the word “salvation ;” and it is, more- 
over, one peculiarly fitted to impress upon us how 
widely ramifying is the connexion between Christian 
theology and Messianic doctrine. So different does the 
idea of the salvation pictured by the prophets seem to 
be from that proclaimed by the apostles of Jesus and 
in all truly evangelical preaching, that we rarely, 
perhaps, in our thoughts connect the one with the 
other. For national deliverance from anarchy and 
oppression we have a deliverance to be apprehended by 
individuals, one by one, in a purely moral and spiritual 
manner, and consummated at the resurrection. Never- 
theless the one conception is undoubtedly the trans- 
figuration of the other. Once more, the belief in the 
universal dominion of Zion, now leaving far behind 
the most exalted and spiritual form in which it had 
ever hitherto been held, issued in the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church to which Gentiles had as full right to 
be admitted as Jews had. 

It is necessary to remember all this, but there is 
probably more danger at the present time of the fact 
being overlooked that it was owing to the union of 
these new traits with that which had always been the 
essential idea of the Christ that they exercised their spell 
over mankind. The new religion did not spread, the 
new kingdom was not founded, simply or chiefly through 
the fascination exerted by the moral beauty of the 
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character and teaching of Jesus, but by virtue of the faith 
that “‘the Christ” was such an one, that as “the Christ” 
Jesus had said and done and endured what He did. 

He upon whom the eyes were to be fixed, to whom 
the heart’s allegiance was to be given, who was the 
chosen of God, who was to exercise universal sway, was 
found in the meek and lowly of heart, the friend of the 
ignorant and erring, the Man of Sorrows. He had_ 
saved the world, but it was by dying. He had founded 
a society into which men were initiated by a rite 
symbolizing purification from sin, and a change of 
nature like that of becoming once more little children ; 
a society whose true members were the poor in spirit, 
the pure in heart, those who hungered for righteousness ; 
whose law, requiring that love to others should be the 
raling principle of life, reached down to the thoughts 
of the heart and the motives of.actions ; and which was 
to spread slowly and secretly by the employment only 
of moral and spiritual weapons in its warfare, while it 
submitted unresistingly to the oppression of earthly 
governments. But this society, at first sight so weak, 
was none other than the promised kingdom which God 
Himself would establish, which would claim the homage 
of all men and endure for ever. 

When the Jew grasped this new ideal, transferred 
his trust and hope to this King and Deliverer so unlike 
what he had expected, whose perfection and beauty were 
of an order so spiritual, it made him a new creature. 
That passionate hope, that conviction in this little people 
possessed of so narrow a territory, which adversity and 

. subjection instead of crushing seemed only to cause to 
flourish more vigorously, that God would one day give 
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them a King perfect alike in power and righteousness, 
and raise their kingdom to a position of supremacy in 
the whole earth, must, altogether unique as it is in the 
history of the world, be regarded from whatever point 
we view it as a marvellous phenomenon. But now all 
that soaring hope, all that stored up capacity of 
devotion to a divinely-sent leader, finds in Jesus, for 
such of the nation at least as could receive it, an object 
of altogether unlooked-for character. The capacity for 
love and loyalty and faith in a God-sent King were 
ready ; they had expected to bestow them on quite 
another, but none of the long training was lost. The 
preparation, indeed, was strange and wonderful, but 
far more wonderful was the change brought to pass in 
the moral and spiritual principles and aspirations of 
humanity when Jesus of Nazareth was discovered to be 
the end and object of it. 

Here, indeed, men had a revelation. Believing “Jesus” 
to be “‘the Christ,” they believed all His work to have 
been divinely authenticated, and wrought according to 
the eternal purpose which must prevail. He had told 
the things of God which He knew as no other could 
know them. In all that He had done for the recovery 
of a world estranged from God by sin, the Father was 
seen reconciling the world to Himself. The Cross of 
Jesus was indeed “the power of God unto salvation.” 
In Him men had been certified beyond the possibility of 
doubt that “God is Love.” And self-sacrifice had been 
crowned not simply in'the admiration of mankind, whose 
judgments are subject to continual revision, but by God. | 
The Creator Himself, ‘“‘in whose likeness after whose 
image” men were made, and by whose standards they 
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would at last be judged, had as it were taken in His 
hand and held before their eyes the Ideal after which 
He would have them strive as the end of their being. 
But this is not all. The ideas of a God-given 
commission and might not only remained and gave to 
the humiliation of the Christ its significance, and were 
the secret of the spell it exercised over the hearts of 
men. They themselves put on a more exalted form. 
Let the loftiest Jewish ideas about the Messiah, or such 
as can by any possibility be imagined to be Jewish, be 
supposed to be pre-Christian or to have arisen contem- 
poraneously with Christianity, but independently of it. 
Still neither do the general impression given of His 
nature and glory nor the precise functions attributed to 
Him reach the sublimity of those of the Christ of 
Christian Faith. If I am right as to the traces of 
Christian influence-in the’Enochic Book of the Three 
Parables, the Christ is nowhere on Jewish ground 
regarded as the future Judge of quick and dead ;* nor 
does He in His heavenly condition before His appearing 
stand in that living relation to men, and exercise any 
of those offices toward and on behalf of them, the 
thought of which in Christian Faith is so prominent. 
And even in that section of the Book of Enoch, though 


1 Cf. Castelli, 72 Messia, p. 282 ff. See also the confession of Schottgen, 
iil. 641, whose aim it is to find testimony to every point of Christian 
doctrine in Jewish sources, ‘‘ De judicio extremo, (namely, through the 
Messiah) quod non diffiteor, paullo obscurius loquuntur.” He then quotes 
a single passage from Sohar which in no sort proves the point. Cf. Origen, 
contra Oels. i. 49, 50. Wittichen speaks of the Messiah being regarded 
as the Judge in the Psalms of Solomon (p. 160) and by John the Baptist 
(p. 162, and cf. p.171). But he fails to distinguish between the execution 
of vengeance by the Messiah upon living enemies at the time of the setting 
up of the kingdom of God and the universal judgment upon quick and 
dead. So also Keim, ii. p. 298. 
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the future judgeship of quick and dead is assigned Him, 
His present relation to men is very slender; while at 
the same time we derive an impression of a distance 
between Him and the Most High which is in marked 
contrast with that given by the most Jewish of New 
Testament writings. 

That the Christian idea of the Messiah had by an 
early period attained substantially the form that has 
been indicated, and that the secret of its power lay in 
its uniting the old elements of Divine power and 
authority with the new ones of tenderness and suffering, 
cannot be contested. It is unnecessary to give particular 
proofs. The evidence both of the writings of the New 
Testament generally, and of all other earlier Christian 
documents, and of everything which we know about 
early Christian history, conspires to establish the fact. 

Whatever inferences it may or may not be right to 
draw from this, it is important in the interests of 
history, vital for a true representation of the rise and 
spread of Christianity, that it should be fully recog- 
nised. As matter of history it should be acknowledged, 
that it was by virtue of faith in a supernatural Christ 
that Christianity won its place in the world. 

But it can also, I believe, be shown that such was 
the idea of the Christ among Christians not only from 
an early time, but from the first; that there was not a 
more original Christianity than this in which the con- 
ception of the Christ was purely human. Let care be 
taken to observe what, precisely, I am now maintaining. 
I do not say that Christians had generally from the 
first apprehended the equality of His Godhead with 
that of the Father, or the relation of the Divine and 
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human natures in His Person, as they are set forth in 
some of the Pauline Epistles and the Fourth Gospel, 
and as they were subsequently formulated by the 
Catholic Church; nor that the conception of Christ’s 
Person in the four (practically) undisputed Epistles of 
St. Paul is so fully developed as in some of the later 
Epistles, the authenticity of which is called in question. 
I shall hereafter have an opportunity of saying some- 
thing as to the right view to be taken of such differences 
between earlier and later language." What I am now 
insisting upon is that from the first the conception of 
the Christ was of a Being strictly supernatural; one 
who had been “declared to be the Son of God with 
power ;”* who occupied a most mysterious and unique 
relation to man and the whole created universe ; who 
had been invested with glory certainly second only 
to that of the Father, ‘exalted to God’s right hand,” 
and who was to come again very speedily as they 
expected to judge both quick and dead. Let us first 
consider the evidence of the four Epistles of St. Paul 
which are generally admitted to be genuine. 

I would premise that in regard to the point now in 
question the importance of the evidence which these 
documents supply as to early Christian beliefs is not 
confined to what they prove as to St. Paul’s own 
belief.* It is indeed a strange theory which supposes 

1See Part III. chap. 1. ea 2 Rom. i. 4. 

3 It has become a favourite argument of late with Christian apologists 
to appeal to the four undisputed Epistles of St. Paul. Lg. ef. Footman, 
Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints, pp. 112, 113, and some 
references there. But so far as I have seen they do not meet the objec- 
tion which would certainly be made, that these show only what were the 


convictions of St. Paul, and that he was in opposition to believers of 
older standing. 
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that the Judaizers of St. Paul’s time or the Jewish 
Christian sects of a later period, whose faith was .mani- 
festly poor and meagre by comparison with that of 
other Christians, and which showed little power of 
conquering men’s hearts and gradually died away, 
were an adequate representative of original Christianity. 
There must, we feel, have been this difference at least 
between them and the apostles of the circumcision and 
all the best of the early disciples, that the former had 
positively emasculated Christianity of principles which 
were latent in the faith held by, and not without 
practical effect, upon, the latter. Moreover, St. Paul’s 
own manner of writing, if it is that of one who is 
drawing to light consequences not always perceived 
which are involved in the common faith of all 
Christians, is not by any means that of one who is 
contributing new elements to the faith. 

Be this, however, as it may, these four Epistles 
throw light upon the attitude of the Judaizers them- 
selves, as regards the doctrine of our Lord’s Person at 
the period when they were written, in a way which 
may at first be unsuspected, but which seems unde- 
niable. In one of these four Epistles, that to the 
Galatians, St. Paul is conducting a very keen polemic 
against Judaizing teachers and those who are inclined 
to follow them. They failed to perceive that Christ 
had brought in a Dispensation of the Spirit, and 
that men were to be saved through faith without 
keeping the Law of Moses; and he most earnestly and 
with the utmost plain speaking attacks their error. 
But though they did not truly understand the signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ, he nowhere implies that 
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they erred in their conception of the Person of Christ. 
This he almost certainly must have done had their 
teaching on this head openly and expressly differed from 
his own. For he could not but regard a right faith in 
this respect as of the utmost importance on general 
grounds, and it had a distinct bearing on the questions 
of which he does treat. It seems then a safe inference 
to draw from the silence of the apostle, that differences 
in regard to the Person of Christ had not thus far 
become formulated among Christians, however vague- 
ness of language might allow of differences in thought 
and feeling. 

We proceed then to a brief examination of the 
Christology of these Epistles with the conviction that 
they tend to show us to.a considerable degree what 
were the Christological beliefs generally admitted 
at that time among Christians. We may combine in 
one picture traits furnished by all the four Epistles. 
For there is every reason to suppose that they were 
all written at no very long intervals of time. If, 
then, there are points which appear in some and not 
all of them, it is because the course of the apostle’s 
thoughts did not lead in each case to their being 
introduced. 

I might dwell upon the sense which we derive from 
these Epistles as a whole that Jesus Christ is naturally 
the central object of the thoughts and affections of 
Christians, that the life of the Church is rooted in Him, 
that all the blessings of the New Dispensation have 
reached men through Him. But let us confine our- 
selves to more definite points. In the first place, He 
is in the opening salutation of all four Epistles joined 
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with God the Father as the source of grace and peace.’ 
In another passage “‘all things” are said to be “from” 
the Father and “through” Jesus Christ.” He is also 
spoken of as “ the Son of God,” and God is called His 
Father, in a sense evidently quite unique.” There are 
again many references to His resurrection.’ It is, 
moreover, implied that our hope of resurrection and 
salvation are mysteriously connected with this risen 
life of His.” In one place allusion seems clearly te be 
made to His ascension.© He now rules over His 
Church, being the true source of any authority that is 
exercised in it, and disciplining, assisting, and guiding 
His servants with an effectual providence.’ All things 
are ultimately to be brought under His sway,* and He 
will be the Judge of all.” Lastly, quite by the way, 
in a most pathetic touch, St. Paul gives Christ’s self- 


1 Rom..i, 7; 1Cor. 1. 33.2 Cor. 1.2; Gal. 1. 3. 

2-1 Cor. viii. 6. 

8 Rom, 1.38, 43 21Cor. 1..19 ;,Gal: ii. 20 (Rom. xv: 6]-)2i@oumiomens 
dl. 

# Rom.i. 4, iv. 24) vil '4)° 5, 9) “viii: 115! Cor. vi. 14) vee crave 
14; Gal,i. 1. 

> As in some of the passages last quoted, and in Rom. v. 9, 10, 17; 
2 Cor. iv. 10, 11. 

6 Rom, x. 6. 

71 Cor. v. 4, xi. 32, xvi. 7; 2°Cor, x. 8, xil, 9. Im three of these 
passages xvpios is used ; but this appears to be nearly always throughout 
the designation of Jesus Christ. See, for example, 1 Cor. vi. 14 and viii. 6, 
where God and the Lord are distinguished. The quotation from the Old 
Testament in 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18 is the only passage I have noticed in which 
it is not a designation of Jesus Christ. 

So Conm xy 20-2 COD exe. 

912 Cor. i. 14,/ v.10) x18; '11Cor. i 8) ive 1-5\5 Rom. aie eer 
All these are not perhaps, taken separately, clear allusions to the 
Judgeship of Christ, yet they all appear to be such when compared 
together. Yet in spite of this language, some of it so clear, Vernes’ 
ignorance enables him to say, p. 267, “C’ést le Messie qui exercera 
le jugement, doctrine qui ne se précisera que vers la fin du second 
sitcle.” 
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abnegation in leaving for our sakes His pre-existent 
(or at any rate essential) state of glory in order to 
become man as a motive for Christian charity." 

It is in entire accord with what we have thus far 
observed that in the Epistle to the Colossians, which all 
will agree in regarding as later. though we who hold it 
to be a genuine Epistle of St. Paul only allow it to be 
later by a few years, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the composition of which there is good reason to place 
at about 70 A.D., the doctrine of our Lord’s Person is 
treated with an emphasis and system which suggest 
that there were dissidents in view. By this time, then, 
an unwillineness to recognise the true significance of 
Christ’s work had led to the more open expression 
of a lower faith concerning His Person than that 
held by the majority of Christians.* In each case, 
at any rate, we-see_a low view of the Person of 
Christ connected with a clinging attachment to Jewish 
forms. 

The Epistle to the Colossians shows that the Christian 
Faith of those addressed was in danger of being corrupted 
by Judaism of an Essene type which had affinities for the 
spirit and principles that afterwards manifested them- 
selves more fully in the Gnostic sects.? On the other 
hand, the readers in view in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
seem to have been in danger of relapsing through the 
stress of the more ordinary temptations to apostasy to 
which Jewish converts were peculiarly exposed, and 


12 Cor. viii. 9. 

2 Cf. as regards Epistle to Hebrews, Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of 
Ohrist, vol. i. pp. 189, 190 (translation in Clark’s Series). 

3 See Bishop Lightfoot’s Hpistle to Colossians, Introduction, pp. 73-118, 
on ‘The Colossian Heresy.” 
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especially at the era to which I have above assigned the 
Epistle.’ 

I have urged that the four universally acknowledged 
Epistles supply us with evidence of much more than 
the faith of St. Paul and his own followers in regard to 
the Christ. But we may further appeal to the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John. This writing, which, as we have 
seen above, is now very generally thought to have been 
written a little before 70 a.p., also bears marks of 
Judeo-Christian feeling; and the Tibingen critics 
eagerly endeavour to trace in it a strong anti-Pauline 
bias.” If, then, it is found to display a lofty Christo- 
logy, the fact will be all the more striking on this 
account. 

I would again remind the reader how much exactly 
I am at present contending for. It is possible that the 
Apocalypse may leave an impression on the minds of 
some that the Christ is not viewed by the writer as of 
Co-equal Divinity with the Father. But however 
this may be, and whatever interpretation, if it be 
really the case, we may put upon it, the Apocalypse 
plainly bears witness to such a faith regarding the 
Christ as I above stated. 

From beginning to end the book is one long poem to 
the praise, together with the Father, of the Crucified 
One who is now exalted. In the magnificent opening 


1 As to need of perseverance and danger of falling away, see iii. 6, 12, 
14, vi. 4-8, x. 23, 25, 26-30, 35, 39. But the danger seems to have 
arisen from the probability of renewed persecution and from the con- 
tempt they experienced (x. 32-34, xi. 26, xii. 1-3, xiii. 13), and from 
the loss of their guides (xiii. 7), not from the presence of false teachers. 

2 J must, however, add that their reasoning here appears to me even 
more than usually unsubstantial. See for the traces they instance, Baur’s 
Church History, pp. 84-87. 
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vision He is revealed to us, glorious in His beauty and 
might, as through death the Victor of death—“<I am 
the Living One, and I was dead; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore; and I have the keys of Death and 
of Hades.”* And in the later visions as they unfold, 
we seem as we proceed to be gaining fuller and fuller 
views of His glory, and to be catching more and more 
clearly the strains of the hymns of heaven which are 
raised to Him. It is the “ Lamb that hath been slain,” 
“the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the root of 
David,” who alone prevails to break the seals of destiny.’ 
And indeed the office of prophecy is ever to point to Him: 
“The testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy.” * 
He is declared “‘worthy to receive the power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.” * He is “‘ coming with, the clouds, and every 
eye shall see Him;”* He will overthrow all the kings and 
great ones of the earth, for He is “ ruler of the kings of 
the earth;”*® “King of kings and Lord of lords ;”* “ upon 


5 


His head are many diadems;”* “the kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ.”® ‘The armies which are in heaven followed 
Him. .. . Out of His mouth proceedeth a sharp sword, 
that with it He should smite the nations; and He shall 
rule them with a rod of iron : and He treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God.” 
Nay more, He is ‘‘ the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne.”™ The child destined “to rule all the nations 
with a rod of iron,’ whom the dragon sought to de- 


1 Apoe. i. 18. 2 Tbid. v. 1-12. 3 Thid. xix. 10. 
+ Ibid. v. 12, ST] bid. 1. 7. 6 Jbid. i. 5. 
7 Ibid. xvii. 14; xix. 16. 8 [bid. xix. 12. Pi Gio ate Los 


10 Tied. xix. 11-16; cf. also xiv. 14-16. 1 [bid. vii. 17. 
[ ; L 
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stroy at His birth, has been “caught up to the throne 
of God” *—“the throne,” it is even called jointly “of 
God and of the Lamb.”*? He is jomed with God as an 
object of adoration. Those who have part in the first 
resurrection shall be “ priests of God and of Christ.”* 
Jointly with the Lord God Almighty He is the temple 
and light of the New Jerusalem.* 

It may be urged that the writer of the Apocalypse, 
unlike St. Paul, held God, not the Christ, to be the 
Judge in the final judgment of quick and dead. 
The description of the judgment opens with the words, 
“T saw a great white throne, and Him that sat upon 
it.”* In the next verse, according to the Textus 
Receptus, the dead are said to stand before God; but 
‘“ before the throne” is the right reading. “He that 
sat upon the throne ” is, however, in other passages the 
Almighty, in accordance with the visions of Isa. vi 
and Dan. vii.’ Now, supposing it to be shown that 
St. John here thinks of God and not of Christ as the 
Judge, it would not follow that He never thought of 
Christ as the immediate agent in the universal judg- 
ment. St. Paul, for example, who speaks of “the 
judgment-seat of Christ,” speaks also of “the judg- 
ment-seat of God.” * And the two conceptions have 
been retained to this day in Christian theology. But 
indeed it seems probable that in the very passage 
before us St. John may have had distinctly in his 
mind the thought of Christ as the sharer in the Last 
Judgment. The vagueness of the expression “ stood 


1 Apoe. xii. 5. ® Ibid. xxii. 1, 3. 
3 Ibid. xx. 6. * Ibid. xxi. 22. 
3 Thid. xx. 11. 6 Isa. vi. 1; Dan. vii 9. 


7 @sod instead of Nezsrev is the approved reading at Rom. xiv. 10. 
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before the throne” encourages us to think so, when 
coupled with the fact that the throne is so soon after- 
wards called, as we have observed, “the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.”* We note also that in two 
passages language is put into the mouth of the Christ 
which seems to imply that He will be the universal 
Judge.* If in the former the exercise of His func- 
tion might be thought to be restricted to the Church, 
this cannot be said of the latter. What is described 
in these two passages seems also evidently different 
from the execution of wrath upon the living enemies 
of God’s people. Lastly, the saved are said to be 
those whose names are “written in the Lamb’s book 
of life.” * 

These prerogatives of authority and glory are, indeed, 
all such as the Christ has entered upon since His earthly 
life and victory over death, or such as remain yet to be 
realized. But they are of a kind which could only be 
communicated to one essentially Divine. And the 
book, moreover, contains expressions which distinctly 
refer to that previous and essential Divinity. When 
He is called “the Beginning of the creation of God,” 
He is plainly identified with that Eternal Divine Wisdom 
of which it is said in the Book of Proverbs, “ the Lord 
ereated me in the beginning of His ways.”* He claims 

1 @2cu not O<ot is adopted alike by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Westcott and Hort. Itis the reading of the great uncials and a 
multitude of versions. Os is almost unsupported. 

2 Apoc. ii. 23 and xxii. 12. That the words are the words of the 
Christ in the former case cannot be questioned. He is speaking 
throughout. A comparison with this former passage, together with 
the words, “Behold, I come quickly,” make it clear that it is also the 
Christ who speaks in the latter. 

 Apoc. xxi 27. 


* Ibid. tii. 14, % 294% <5 zxlocws cou beod; Prov. viii. 22, LXX., Kuso; 
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to be “ the First and the Last,” ? which is a description 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament, and near the close 
He takes to Himself in full the titles, ““I am the Alpha 
and the Omega, the First and the Last, the Beginning 
and the End.” * 

The practical warning and comfort and encourage- 
ment which the reader is intended to draw from the 
book correspond with the new object of adoration. 
The rectification in future bliss of the evil lot to which 
the righteous are often exposed in this world, and the 
punishment of the ungodly who have so often violently 
used them, is a theme much dwelt on in the Jewish 
Apocalypses ; but they are the righteous according to 
the purely Jewish conception of the character who 
are spoken of. Here, on the contrary, it is the mar- 
tyred for Jesus whose death waits to be avenged. The 
saved are those who have been redeemed unto God by 
Jesus, and have been purified by faith im His atoning 
death. ‘They washed their robes, and made them 


extTio€ fe eepyny oday avTod, JIT NWN 29D min), This, like Apoc. xix. 
13, is a point of connexion between the Christology of the Apocalypse 
and the Fourth Gospel, and has a bearing on the Johannine authorship 
of the latter. It is also interesting to compare the phrase here with 
xpwroroxos maans xtioews in Col. i. 15, and the Christology generally of the 
Epistle to Colossians. If the Apocalypse was written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as now most commonly held, its date was not more than 
six or seven years later than that assigned to the Epistle to the Colossians 
by those who believe in its Pauline authorship, and we cannot there- 
fore be surprised at the Christology of that Epistle. It is unnecessary 
for me here to enter into the question of the force of éxr:a2, so prominent 
in the Arian controversy. 

1 Apoc. i. 17, ii. 8; compare Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. 

2 Ibid. xxii. 13. Itis plain from the preceding verse that Christ is 
speaking, not the Father. The words, ’Ey# <iu: ro ’AAQ@dé, etc., which in 
Text. Rec. stand at the beginning of i. 11, are not admitted by textual 
critics, but they are allowed to remain in xxii. 13. In order to feel the 
force of the words, compare i. 8. 
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white in the blood of the Lamb,”! and He has made 
them a kingdom and priests unto God.’ Hereafter, 
He Himself shall be their shepherd, and shall guide 
them unto fountains of waters of life.” The Apoca- 
lypse itself has been obtained by Him from God for 
the support of His servants; and He sees to its being 
conveyed to them, ‘“‘ sending it by His angel to His 


”* He watches over and cares for His 


servant John. 
Church. In the opening vision and in the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches we see Him moving in the midst 
of the lamp-stands, tending, trimming the lamps and 
holding them in His hand. And the marriage-supper, 
the image under which the felicity of the.days of 
the kingdom of the Messiah had been familiarly repre- 
sented, would be held for the Lamb and the Church 
His bride.” Meanwhile also new and strongest, ten- 
derest ties have sprung up between those who together 
suffer as Jesus suffered, but who look to share the joy 
of that day. “I John,” writes the apostle to his fellow- 
Christians, “your brother and partaker with you in 
the tribulation and kingdom and patience which are in 
Jesus.”° On the other hand, the earthly Jerusalem once 
“the joy of the whole earth,” the “holy city,” the 
“city of the great king,” has become in spiritual 
figure “Sodom and Egypt,” because there ‘ their Lord 
was crucified.” ’ And it shall be the most awful of the 

1 Apoe. vii. 14, cf. i. 5. s 2 Tbid. i. 6, v. 10. 

8 [bid. vii. 17. * [bod. i. 1-3, xxii. 16. 

® Ibid. xix. 7, xxi. 2,9. Note that the idea of the marriage of Christ 
with His Church is a carrying out of the Old Testament idea of 
Jehovah’s marriage with Israel, and thus an illustration of the prin- 
ciple that all union between God and man is realized in Christ the 


Mediator. 
6 Tbid. i. 9. fbi. xi.08. 
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reversals of the Judgment Day that they which pierced 
Him shall see Him in His glory, and shall mourn 
because of Him." Amid all the difficulties of imter- 
pretation which beset parts of the book, its highest and 
chiefest lesson for every reader is to be derived from. 
noticing this its grand purport and effect ; and he who 
runs may learn it. In the great Christian Apocalypse, 
everything is turned to the glory of Jesus and the 
consolation of those who believe in Him. 

The evidence of these writings of the New Testament 
seems clearly to show that the Ebionites of the next 
century were in no sense the representatives of original 
Jewish Christianity, and that while they were the 
true successors of the Judaizers of apostolic days, 
they had departed farther in their Christology from 
what had always been the faith of the generality of 
Christians. The increasing number and weight of the 
Gentile converts to Christianity, together with such 
events as the Fall of Jerusalem, and the unsuccessful 
rising under R. Akiba and Barcochab, and Hadrian’s 
policy as regards Jerusalem, were eminently calculated 
to drive the more narrow-minded and bigoted amone 
the Jewish Christians into a sectarian position, And 
separation from other Christians and the natural effects 
of opposition would serve to accentuate their doctrinal 
tendencies in such a way as to alter the general com- 
plexion of their views. Moreover, as they had never 
really perceived what was involved in the faith that 
Jesus is the Christ, their faith respecting Him would 
mevitably shrink.? 


TAOC: 1. Fe 
? Dorner well says (Person of Christ, Eng. trans. Div. i. vol. i. p. 192) 
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The view just given of the history of the Ebionite 
sects is confirmed by all the other evidence which we 
possess. Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Origen award only 
a brief and passing notice to the doctrines of the 
Ebionites, which they could not have done if they had 
been an important body. The still earlier writer 
Justin, in his Dialogue with Trypho, which is 
admitted to have been written about a.p. 150, after 
speaking of some Christians who believed Jesus to 
be the Christ, but who, according to the common 
Jewish view of the nature of the Messiah, regarded 
Him as simply “a man, and of ordinary human 
birth,” proceeds to say that such was not the belief of 
the great majority." Moreover, he could not have 
expressed himself as he does if those who held the 
lower view of the Person of Christ had been more 
numerous and important within living memory. Much 
has been made of the point that Justin does not refuse 
to give the name of Christian to these misbelievers, 
and that he thinks it worth while to press Trypho to 
accept what they believed, even if he is not convinced 
of the Divine nature of Jesus. But this only shows 
that Justin took large views, and was a wise disputant. 
It would be in itself a gain to get it believed that Jesus 
was the Christ in any sense; and it might be a step to 
fuller faith. At the same time it is probably true that 
the limits of the Christian Church were not so clearly 
defined in Justin’s age as afterwards. 

“To abide by the first elements of doctrinal development and to arrest 
its progress, must unconsciously and involuntarily lead to an alteration of 
the truths which, if left to their natural course, would be the principles of 


a development.” 
1 Dial. c. Tryph. xviii. end. 
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1 have endeavoured to show how groundless is the 
notion that the Ebionites were true representatives of 
original Christianity. But it is further to be observed 
that the Christology of the Ebionites, defective as it was, 
bears witness to the Faith of the Church. ‘This is true, 
even if we consider only those Ebionites who took the 
lowest view of the origin and Messiahship of Jesus, and 
of whom Justin appears to speak. They held him to 
be born in the ordinary way, and to have become the 
Messiah without ceasing to be mere man," being anointed 
by a Divine illumination of His spirit, and selected for 
the high dignity simply because of His eminent virtue ; 
but they seem to have believed Him to have been in the 
end practically deified, exalted to the right hand of God 
there to reign, and destined thence to return as the 
Judge of the world. The silence both of Justin and of 
the writers on Heresies from Irenzeus downwards as to 
any errors of the Jewish sects in regard to these points 
seems to prove this. The tendency of the writers on 
Heresies was to make the most of the divergences from 
the Christian creed of sectaries and heretics. There 

1 Tt has been a customary saying that till Theodotus arose at the close 
of the second century, Jesus Christ had never been regarded as Wsros 
avbpwros. ‘Tertullian is quoted as an authority for this, Adv. Omn. Her. 9. 
But the word “introduxit,” used of Theodotus by Tertullian in this 
passage, has been too much pressed. Perhaps also the assertion of 
Tertullian as to what Theodotus “introduced” has been misunderstood. 
The novelty of Theodotus’ doctrine consisted in his combination of certain 
orthodox elements, especially the supernatural birth of Christ, with a 
denial of His Divinity. Cf. Hippol. vii.35. At any rate the language of 
Justin (ref. in last note) seems to show that the interpretation put by some 
on Tertullian’s words is unsound. Harvey in his note on Irenzeus, i. 22, 
actually bases the conclusion on the passage of Tertullian “ for more than 
one hundred and sixty years, therefore, the divinity of Christ was not 
impugned by heresy.” This would be wholly untrue even if all heresy up 


to that time was Docetic; for the Christ of Docetism, though of an 
angelic or super-terrestrial nature, was not truly Divine. 
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ean hardly be a doubt that if these cardinal articles of 
faith had been denied they would have commented on 
the fact. In this connexion it is also interesting to 
adduce the language of James the Just, and of the 
grandsons of his brother Jude, recorded by Hegesippus, 
as the evidence of so early a Jewish Christian writer 
respecting the teaching of some of the most honoured 
Jewish Christians. ‘‘ Why,” James is related to have 
said just before his martyrdom, “question ye me con- 
cerning Jesus the Son of Man? He indeed sitteth in 
heaven on the right hand of the Great Power, and is 
about to come on the clouds of heaven.”* And the 
erandsons of Jude when brought up before Domitian 
and interrogated concerning the Christ and His kingdom, 
explained that “it was not of this world nor earthly, 
but heavenly and angelic, and that it would be 
established at the end of, the age, when He would 
come in glory and judge quick and dead, and 
render to every man according to his works.”* The 
language of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
may also be referred to. But another section of 
Judaizers® seem to have displayed a strong Docetic 
tendency. They held that the Christ was a heavenly 
being, an Alon, to use the term brought into use by 
Valentinus, who, as some imagined, had manifested 
Himself under the phantom form of a man, or who, 
according to the view of others, had chosen for tem- 
porary abode from the baptism to just before the Passion 
the actual person of a man, Jesus of Nazareth. Now 
the artificial character of these theories suggests to our 


1 Hegesipp. ap. Euseb. H. £. ii. 23. 2 Ibid. iii. 20. 
® See Lightfoot, Hpp. of Lgnatius, vol. i. pp. 359-368. 
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minds that they were an attempt to escape from the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ already held by the 
Church. 

My reason for entering even at this point into the 
discussion of the earliest Christology of Christian 
believers at the length I have done will appear in the 
third chapter of the next part. In a still later chapter 
we shall have to examine more fully different portions 
of the Christian conception of the Christ, and the 
influences under which they were shaped. 

The relation of Jewish to Christian eschatology will 
also be considered. We shall find that Christianity 
took the current Jewish eschatological ideas and 
ennobled and spiritualized them. We shall also 
observe that many of the same descriptions, or class of 
descriptions, in the Prophets, which had afforded a 
starting-point for the development of Jewish eschato- 
logical doctrine, became the germ of a new. growth, 
being used to set forth the actual blessings of the 
Christian Dispensation. 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE ENOCHIC BOOK OF THE THREE 
PARABLES. 


Names for the Messiah in this Writing. 


The Righteous One (xxxviii. 2, li. 6). 

The Elect One (xlv. 3, 4, xlix. 2, li. 3, lin. 6, ete.). 

It is noteworthy that these two names are brought 
into a connexion, which is evidently intentional, with 
the same names for the godly. Thus at xxxvii. 2: 
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“When the Righteous One shall appear before the 
eyes of the elect righteous.” See also passage quoted 
below. 3 

The Christ (xlviii. 10, lii. 4). 

The Son of Man (xlvi. 2, xlviii. 2, etc.). 

Son of the Woman (lxii. 5). 

His Pre-existence. 

Chap. xlvi. 1-3: “ And there saw I one, who had a 
head of many days, and His head was white like wool ; 
and with Him was another, whose countenance was as 
the appearance of a man; and His countenance was 
full of grace, like one of the holy angels. And I asked 
one of the angels, who went with me, and showed me 
all the hidden things about that Son of Man, who He 
was and whence He was, why He went with the Head 
of Days? And he answered me, and said to me: 
‘This is the Son of Man, who has righteousness, with 
whom righteousness dwells, and who reveals all the 
treasures of that which is hid, because the Lord of 
_ Spirits hath chosen Him, and His lot hath surpassed 
every other before the Lord of Spirits through upright- 
ness for ever.’ ” 

Chap. xlvi. 4-6: ‘“ And this Son of Man, whom 
thou hast seen, will lift up kings and mighty ones from 
their couches, and the strong from their thrones, and 
will loosen the bridles of the strong, and break the 
teeth of sinners. And He will hurl the kings from their 
thrones and from their kingdoms, because they do not 
exalt Him and praise Him, nor humbly and thankfully 
recognise whence dominion is given them. And He 
will reject the countenance of the strong, and shame 
will fill them. Darkness will be their habitation, and 
worms their couch; and they will have no hope of 
rising from their couches, because they do not extol 
the name of the Lord of Spirits.” 

Chap. xlviii. 1-3 and 6,7: “And in that place I 
saw a spring of righteousness, which was inexhaustible ; 
many springs of wisdom were about it all round, and 
all the thirsty drank of them and were full of wisdom, 
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and had their abodes with the righteous and holy and 
elect. And at that hour was that Son of Man named in 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits, and His name before 
the Head of Days. And before the Sun and the Signs 
were created, before the Stars of heaven were made, 
was His name named before the Lord of Spirits. . . 
And therefore ” (because of what He is hereafter to be 
and to do) “was He chosen and hidden before Him 
before the world was created, and to eternity (will 
He be) before Him. And the wisdom of the Lord of 
Spirits has revealed Him to the holy and righteous, for 
He watches over the lot of the righteous, because they 
have hated and despised this world of unrighteousness, 
and have hated all its works and ways in the name of 
the Lord of Spirits; for in His name will they be 
delivered, and He will be the avenger of their life.” 

Chap. xlvii. 4, 5: “He will be a staff to the 
righteous and the holy, so that they may lean upon it 
and not fall; and He will be the light of the peoples, 
and the hope of those who are afflicted in heart. All 
who dwell on the earth will fall down and worship 
before Him, and will bless, and praise, and sing unto 
the name of the Lord of Spirits.” 

Chap. xlix. 1-3: “For wisdom is poured out like 
water, and glory ceases not before Him for ever and 
ever” (the reference seems from the context to be to the 
Messiah ; see preceding chapter). “For He is mighty 
in all the secrets of righteousness, and unrighteousness 
will pass away like a shadow, and have no place, 
because the Elect has risen before the Lord of Spirits, 
and His glory is for ever and ever, and His might to 
all generations. And in Him dwells the spirit of 
wisdom and the spirit of Him who gives insight, and 
the spirit of instruction and of might, and the spirit 
of those who are fallen asleep in righteousness.” 

The effect of the absence of any clear indications of 
His having already been on earth upon the conception 
of His Pre-existent state is to be noted. The impres- 
sion at least is given that the human form belongs to 
Him from the beginning. It is attributed to Him 
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much in the same way as it is to angels in popular 
imagination. His nature indeed appears to be 
angelical. 

There are, I say, no clear indications of His having 
already been on earth. The revelation of Him to the 
holy and righteous, spoken of in the last passage but 
one, may possibly refer to a belief that He has already 
come. Compare the revelation to the elect spoken of 
in lxii. 7 and xlii. 1, 2. But the words of xlviii. 1, 2 
suggest that this revelation may be to the righteous 
departed, or again it may, as Dillmann in loc. holds, 
be a making known through prophecy. 

The only respect in which, according to the above 
descriptions, the Son of Man enters into relations 
with men in the interval before His future coming, 
seems to be that the treasures of wisdom are in His 
charge to reveal to the elect, xlvi. 3. Compare Apoc. 
i. 1. Diullmann supposes the Messiah to be the subject 
in the latter part of the last passage but one, quoted 
above, xlviii. 7; but the run of the passage seems more 
to favour the view that God is the subject. 


Elis future appearing. 


He will execute vengeance upon sinners, and all the 
mighty of the world will pay Him homage. He will 
judge the dead as well as the living, and fallen spirits 
as well as men. He will be the joy of the righteous, 
and it shall be their blessed privilege to dwell in 
intimate communion with Him. All these points may 
be noted in the following passages :— 

Chap. li.: “And in those days will the earth give 
back that which has been entrusted to it, and Sheol? 
will give back that which has been entrusted to it, 
which it has received, and Destruction’ will give back 
what it owes. And He will choose the righteous and 
holy from among them, for the day is come that they 
should be delivered. And the Elect One will in those 
days sit upon His throne, and all secrets of wisdom will 


1 And Sheol (the word S76 is used).—Note by Professor Wright. 
2 Destruction (Abaddon).—Note by Professor Wright. 
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come forth from the thoughts of His mouth ; for the 
Lord of Spirits hath given it to Him, and hath glorified 
Him, And in those days will the mountains leap lke 
rams, and the hills shall spring hke lambs that are 
satisfied with milk, and they will all become angels in 
heaven. Their countenance will shine with joy, 
because in those days the Elect One has risen, and the 
earth will rejoice, and the righteous dwell upon it, 
and the elect shall go to and fro upon it.” “ He,” 
near the beginning of the above passage, appears to be 
the Messiah (cf. Dillmann zn Jloc.), both from the 
context and also from comparing the followmg words 
in the introduction to the whole vision (xlv. 3): “In 
that day will the Elect One sit upon the throne of 
glory, and will make choice among their deeds and 
their mansions without number.” 

Chap. lv. 4: “Ye mighty kings, who shall dwell on 
the earth, ye shall see* mine Elect One, how He sits 
upon the throne of my glory, and judges Azazel and 
all his company and all his hosts in the name of the 
Lord of Spirits.” 

Chap. lxi. 8, 9: “And the Lord of Spirits made the 
Elect One sit upon the throne of His glory, and He 
will judge all the works of the holy ones in the height 
of heaven, and weigh their doings in the balance. 
And when He shall lift up His countenance to judge 
their hidden ways according to the word of the name of 
the Lord of Spirits, and their path according to the way 
of the righteous judgment of the Most High God, then 
will they all speak with one voice, and bless and praise 
and extol and laud the name of the Lord of Spirits.” 
Again, of the righteous it is said (lxu. 14): “‘ And the 
Lord of Spirits will abide over them, and together with 
that Son of Man will they dwell and eat, and lie down 
and rise up, for ever and ever.” Cf. also lxi, 4. 

Chap. lxi. 1, 5-9: ‘‘ And then the Lord commanded 
the kings, and the mighty and the lofty, and those who. 
dwell on the earth, and said, ‘Open your eyes, and lift 
up your horns, if ye are able, to recognise the Elect 

1 More literally, “ye shall have to see.”—Note by Professor Wright. 
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One. . . . And pain will seize them when they see 
that Son of the Woman sitting upon the throne of His 
glory. And the kings, the mighty, and all who possess 
the earth, will praise, and bless, and extol Him who 
rules over all, who was hidden. For before was the 
Son of Man’ hidden, and the Most, High has pre- 
served Him before His might, and revealed Him to the 
elect, and the congregation of the holy and elect will 
be sown, and all the elect will stand before Him at that 
day. And all the mighty kings, and the lofty, and 
those who rule the world, will fall on their face before 
Him, and worship, and set their hope upon that Son of 
Man, and pray to Him, and beg mercy from Him.” 

Chap. lxix. 26-29: ‘‘ And it was a great joy to them, 

and they blessed and praised and extolled Him, because 
that to them the name of that Son of Man had been 
revealed. And He sat upon the throne of His glory, 
and the sum of the judgment was given to the Son of 
Man, and He let sinners and those who had led astray 
the world pass away and perish from the face of the 
earth. With chains will they be bound, and in their 
gathering-place of corruption will they be shut in, and 
all their works will pass away from the face of the 
earth. And from this time forward there will be 
nothing that perishes, because that Son of Man has 
appeared and sits upon the throne of His glory, and 
everything evil will pass away from before His face, 
and depart, but the word of that Son of man will 
prevail before the Lord of Spirits.” 
- Lofty as much of this language is, we yet are 
impressed, and it is felt still more clearly on reading 
the Book of Three Parables as a whole, with a distance 
between the Messiah and God, such as we do not feel 
in reading, say, the Apocalypse of St. John. 

On the whole, the Christology of this fragment 
occupies a strange middle position between genuine 
Jewish and genuine Christian doctrine. 

1 “Man” is here expressed by ’égudla ’émma-héyau, “ the offspring of 
the mother of the living.”—Note by Professor Wright. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


fe relation of the language and thought of the 

Old Testament to the Christian Faith will be 
present to our minds throughout our inquiry, and we 
must have as accurate an idea as possible of the 
influence they exercised upon the life of the early 
Church. Let us then endeavour to picture to our- 
selves as vividly as we can what the Old Testament 
was to the first Christians. 

In the first place, they drew from it their weapons 
for controversy. The argument from prophecy, as it has 
been called,—that is to say, the argument based on the 
coincidence between prophetic descriptions in the Old 
Testament on the one hand, and on the other features 
and incidents of the life of Christ and characteristics 
of the New Dispensation,—was the one formal method 
of proof they employed.’ In a history of Christian 
Apologetics this method of argument would be the 
subject of the first chapter. Reasoning of this kind 
would come home with peculiar force to Jews who 
acknowledged the Divine authority of the Scriptures. 
But even in addressing Gentiles it was used, and pro- 
bably not without effect. They would feel it to be a 
striking fact that ‘‘ ancient oracles” contained such a 


1 See Acts xvii. 2, 3, xviii. 28, xxviii. 23. 
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forecast.. Hence, too, in time evidence of the same 
kind was sought in oracles better known and acknow- 
ledged by the heathen.” And some Christians, we 
are ashamed to add, forged oracles, professing to be by 
ancient heathen Sibyls, and containing distinct predic- 
tions of the life and work of Christ, which we cannot 
but fear were intended to.supply the demand for 
evidence of this kind.” Thus arose the larger part of 
the so-called Sibylline collection. The quarter, how- 
ever, of the Christian world from which they emanated 
was but an obscure one, and Christians generally were 
not taken in by them and did not use them.* 

But the value of the Old Testament for the edifica- 
tion of believers was also felt in the first days in a 
manner not less special. Before the books of the New 
Testament were written, and after they were written 
but before they had come to be enthroned by the 
common judgement of the Church as sacred writings by 
the side of those of the Old, the latter had a kind of 
importance which they inevitaby lost, and discharged 
functions which ceased to be required of them, when 
once the Canon of the New Testament had been 
approximately formed. I do not allude to the em- 


1 As regards controversy with Jews, see Justin, Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. 7. 
As regards that with Gentiles, Justin, Apol. i. cc. 30, 31, 53. See also 
Ignat. ad Philadelph. viii. 

2 Justin. Apol. i. c. 44, cf. also c. 20. 

3 It was but a continuation of what had already been done, apparently 
with a similar motive, by Jews, see above, p. 43. 

* Justin alludes (see note 2 above) to the Sibyl; but it appears to be to 
the oracle of Jewish origin, in pre-Christian times, with regard to which, 
as more ancient and so much vaguer in its language, it was pardonable 
that he should be mistaken. As regards references to the later Sibylline 
Oracles in the Fathers, see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, vol. ii. ; 
Excursus, iv. p. 254 ff, 
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ployment of Old Testament precepts and examples to 
inculcate moral and religious lessons which were to be 
found fully taught there, as when St. Peter adduces the 
example of Sara and other holy women of old time, or 
quotes the 34th Psalm. The Old Testament is still, 
even to the present day, and perhaps as much as ever, 
a great storehouse for such lessons as these. Though 
at the same time it is specially interesting to observe 
even this use of it in the New Testament writers, 
because we thus trace historically one of the many 
links between the New Dispensation and the Old. In 
thus applying the ancient Scriptures, they were but 
continuing the habits of their own earlier years when 
they had been devout Jews. But what was so special 
in the case of the one or two earliest generations of 
Christian believers was the way in which they relied 
on the Old Testament for the enforcement of distine- 
tively Christian truth. Faith and love were nourished 
to an extent which the modern Christian who believes 
the most implicitly in the prophetic character of the 
Old Testament can but faintly realize, as the heart, 
engaged in devout meditation on the books of Moses, 
or the Psalms and the Prophets, could trace there the 
lineaments of the Saviour’s character and work. His 
low estate and sufferings, so repellent to Jewish pre- 
possessions, ceased to be a stumbling-block when these 
elements were discovered in the descriptions of the 
' Messiah there. Thence, too, the Christian teacher drew 
forth the principles of Christian doctrine for the benefit 
of those whom he had to instruct, at once proving his 
lessons and endeavouring to fix them in the minds of 
LT Cor. xcp5=1455 1 Peta iii 5,6, 0—12% 
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his hearers by the aid of the familiar and sacred words. 
The quotations themselves from the Old Testament in 
the New and in the early Fathers are evidence of all 
this. But we may also appeal to direct statements. 
Let me take one, which is perhaps the most striking. 
St. Paul reminds Timothy that “from a babe he has 
known the sacred writings, which are able to make wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” * 
The sacred writings are, of course, those of the Old 
Testament ; and he asserts in fact that the Old Testa- 
ment, if read with eyes enlightened by faith in Jesus, 
might supply the knowledge of that Way of Life which 
Jesus had opened. It might, in short, be turned into 
a text-book of Christian instruction. We have another 
indication to the same effect in the position assigned 
to the reading of the Prophets in early Christian 
worship.” There is a relic of it, where, on certain 
days, a portion from the Prophets is appointed in place 
of the Epistle at the highest act of the Church’s 
worship still. 

The allegorical, spiritualizing mode of interpretation, 
which was carried farthest and systematized most com- 

19 Tim. iii. 15. Cf. also next verse ; 2 Pet. i. 19-21, etc. Compare 
also, as another illustration, the work of Melito of Sardis, written to 
gratify one who wished to possess “selections from the law and the 
prophets concerning our Saviour and all our faith.” See fragments pre- 
served in Euseb. iv. 26. : 

*See Justin, Apol. i.c. 67. At public worship ra dmropynuovevware 
TOY &TOOTOAWY 4 Te cUYYyokumaTe TAY TpoPuTav avayivooxerat. There 
was, however, another cause for this in the influence of the forms of the 
worship of the synagogue upon that of the Church. Yet for the office 
of the prophets in reference to Christ, cf. Clem. ad Rom. c. 17: Mivaret 
yevausda nansivov, olrives ev Oipmacw aiyelors nak pyAwrals mepiemarnoey 
xupvooovres THY eAgvotv tov Xoicrov; and Polycarp, ad Philipp. c. 6: 


ol Wayyehionusvor Huds arootorcs xal of wpoPyres of mpoxnovgavres rHy 
Zrcuow tov Kupiov guav. 
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pletely at Alexandria, but which in some form or 
degree prevailed so widely and for so long a time in 
the Church, was in part a continuation and exaggeration 
of that use to which the Old Testament had been put in 
the first age. A new motive had, however, by this 
time been introduced. The Gnostics represented the 
Old Testament as the mspiration of an imperfect or 
even wicked being, inferior to the Supreme God; 
while, on the other hand, the Church teachers had not 
yet attained to that pomt of view from which all 
such objections as those of the Gnostics could be 
answered ; they had not learned to regard it as the 
history of a progressive Divine education of a race of 
men.’ Hence their only resource was to explain away 
whatever seemed trivial or below the Christian stand- 
point and unworthy of a book divinely inspired, by the 
plentiful employment of allegory. 

I have endeavoured to place in a clear and strong 
light the peculiar position which the Old Testament 
held among the Christians of.the earliest days, first, 
because it is matter of historical fact, but also because 
it is important to recognise how in the Providence of 
God the Old Testament prepared the way for the 
reception of Christian truth. But what has been said 
may also well seem to lend impressiveness to objections 
made against the writings of the New Testament, or the 
Christian Faith itself, with which my readers will doubt- 
less be more or less familiar. The quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New have been a source 


1 For this remark I am indebted to Dr. Westcott’s article on Origen for 
a volume of the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, which I have been 
privileged to read in the proof. 
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of difficulty to many minds in connexion with the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture.‘ And the more fully we 
take account of the purposes which the Old Testament 
was made to serve, the greater may this difficulty 
appear to be. Controversy and desire for edification 
will be thought so little favourable to correctness of 
application, as to make it unnatural to look for any 
other explanation of references to prophecy which seem 
eritically unsound than the uncritical temper of the 
writers. But a still graver question suggests itself. 
According to the Mythical Theory, the growth of 
myth, it will be said, was due to the very causes the 
existence of which has here been acknowledged. This 
subject—at least so far as it relates to the accounts of the 
life of Christ, to which almost exclusively the author of 
the theory applied it—will be considered in a separate 
chapter; while the influence of the Old Testament on 
the doctrinal conceptions and language of the Christian 
Church will come before us repeatedly in the course of 
our investigations. But on the question of the validity 
of that appeal to prophecy which is made or implied in 
so many New Testament citations, I must make a few 
remarks before concluding this chapter. 

First, however, we must endeavour to obtain a more 
complete view of the facts. I will begin by classifying 
the quotations in the New Testament from the Old in 
the manner which I think will most assist us in our 


1 The best work on the principles involved in quotations from the Old 
Testament by the New Testament writers with which I am acquainted 
is Riehm’s little book, Messianic Prophecy, of which there is an English 
translation published by Clark. The reader may also consult The Gospel 
in the Law, by Dr. Charles Taylor, now Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in the preface to which he will see the names. of the 
principal previous works on this subject. 
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main purpose in this book, that of discussing the 
alleged influence of the interpretation of prophecy upon 
the Christian Creed and the Gospel narrative. It will 
be natural to separate quotations applied to the charac- 
teristics of the Christian Dispensation from those applied 
to Christ. But again, among the latter it will clearly 
be well to distinguish between those relating to the 
external facts of His life and those used to set forth 
the doctrinal significance of His work and Person. 
Yet again we shall find it desirable to divide between 
the citations or parallels in the case of the general 
features, and the particular events or circumstances 
of His life. In addition to exhibiting the present 
fulfilment in the Christian Dispensation of what had 
been promised in the Old Testament, we must also 
show the connexion between New Testament escha- 
tology and the language of the Old Testament. I 
have also given separately any seemingly direct 
evidence supplied by the New Testament of the 
Messianic interpretation of prophecy among Jews. 

I have arranged the references in the table, which 
will be found at the end of the volume, according to 
the classification just indicated. This table will, I 
hope, be found fairly accurate and complete, and it 
should (I think) enable the reader easily to obtain a 
comprehensive view of the character and extent of the 
Messianic application of the Old Testament by New 
Testament writers. 

In cases where a quotation is introduced with such 
words as fa or draws tAnpwOh there can be no doubt as 
to the intention with which it is made. But where a 
vaguer formula is used, such as os yéypamras, it is - 
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sometimes not possible to feel sure whether the words 
quoted were regarded as having predictive force, or 
whether they are simply cited for purposes of illus- 
tration, Again, where phrases from the Old Testament 
occur without any express mark of quotation, we may 
be called to decide whether there is an allusive appeal 
to prophecy, or whether their occurrence is due to the 
fact that the familiar words were running in the mind 
of the writer, perhaps even with no very distinct con- 
sciousness of their source. The former alternative will 
seem the most probable, if the phrase or phrases appear 
to be quoted with special emphasis; or if they are 
themselves words or portions of a passage in which it 
was customary to see a Messianic reference; or if the 
circumstances of the speaker at the time of quoting them, 
or the connexion of the argument, favour the view. Of 
the first of these I may give as an example Matt. x. 35: 
“For I came ‘to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; and a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household.’”? Of the second 
we have instances in parallels with the language of 
the 22nd Psalm occurring in the accounts of the Cruci- 
fixion.* Of both the second and third, in the reply 
of Jesus to the disciples of the Baptist when asked, 
“ Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another ?” ° 
There are also cases, especially in the Gospels, in 
which it is important to take into account expres- 
sions which may possibly have originated in direct 
quotation from the Old Testament, though this view of 
1 Micah vii. 6. 4 2 Matt. xxvii. 39, 43; Ps. xxii. 7, 8. 
> Matt. xi. 5 compared with Isa. lxi. 1 and xxxv. 5. 
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them does not appear to have been present to the mind 
of the actual writer. Sometimes in another part of the 
New Testament the direct quotation is made." I have 
been anxious not to omit any important sign of the 
influence of the Old Testament which could be alleged. 
Moreover, extended study, from impressing the mind 
with the degree to which the use of the Old Testament 
was carried, disposes one to trace a connexion where at 
first it might be questioned.’ 

Amid all this profusion of quotations from the 
Old Testament, it is noteworthy that there is little 
of that allegorical interpretation which flourished so 
much among the Rabbis and in the writings of 
Christian writers of sub-apostolic and later times. 
The most striking instance is the deduction by 
St. Paul of the characters of the two covenants from 
the mothers of Isaac and Ishmael, and identification 
of Hagar with Mount Sinai in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.” To this the argument in the same Epistle 
from ‘‘ seed,” occurring in the singular, is to be added.* 
Again we have this method of interpretation used 


1 For example, the heading in the table— 
“The soldiers cast lots for His vesture,” 
Ps. xxii. 18. John xix. 23, 24. Cf. Mark xy. 24; Luke xxiii. 34. 

? The task of forming the subjoined table has been greatly facilitated 
by Westcott and Hort’s edition of the text, in which not only quotations 
but phrases taken from the Old Testament are printed in a type of their 
own, so as to catch the eye. Many of the subtler connexions would, no 
doubt, have escaped me altogether, had I not been guided to them by 
these editors. Their list of the quotations, etc., thus indicated, and of 
some additional ones in the appendix to the volume accompanying their 
text, though I had not the advantage of it at the time of making my 
table, has been of great service in the work of revision. I have added a 
few references not noted by them. 

® Gal. iv.21 ff. 

“ Gal. iii. 16, with which compare Rom. ix. 7, 8. 
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in 1 Cor. ix. 9, where the right of the ministers and 
missionaries of the Church to payment is enforced by 
a regulation of the Mosaic Law with regard to oxen.* 
It is argued, “Is it for the oxen that God careth?” 
In other words, the obvious sense cannot be the only 
or the most important one ; some deeper principle must 
lie hidden in it. In the next chapter we have an 
allegory of another kind in the Rock which was Christ. 
Perhaps a similar view should be taken of the “mystery” 
in Eph. v. 31; that is to say, perhaps the mvernpwy is 
not so much marriage, regarded as something in itself 
symbolic and sacramental, but rather the words about 
marriage which have just been quoted from the Book 
of Genesis,” they being held not only to institute 
marriage, but also to foreshadow the union of “ Christ 
and His Church.” The treatment of the character of 
Melchizedek in the Epistle to the Hebrews is analogous 
to these. The words of the writer himself, in intro- 
ducing it, suggest this when he says that this character 
stands in need of much interpretation, which is hard to 
give because of the spiritual dulness of those whom he 
is addressing.’ ‘There is, however, the distinction to 
be drawn, that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
does not explain the history of Melchizedek as if it were 
directly allegorical. He examines it in order to draw 
out the full meaning of the expression in the Psalm— 
“priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 

I may here very naturally pass on to make a few 
remarks on the closely related subject of Typology in 


MCr ating wv; 18: 
? For such a sense of zvsrnpsov, comp. Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 44, 
3 Heb. v. 11 ff. 
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the New Testament. The word “type” is in the New 
Testament used three times, and “antitype” twice in 
the theological sense, as implying a relation of figure 
and reality. But the meaning of the former in two of 
the passages and of the latter in one is the exact 
inverse of that which it bears in common theological 
language now. In the Epistle to the Hebrews and in 
St. Stephen’s speech in the Acts “type” stands for 
reality, “ antitype” for shadow.’ On the other hand, in 
the Epistle to the Romans the First Adam is spoken of 
as the “type” of the Second, and in the First Epistle 
of St. Peter baptism is called the antitype of the 
Flood.? The former use of the word is based on the 
charge to Moses, “See that thou make them after their 
pattern (LXX. “type”), which hath been shewed thee 
in the Mount.”* Among many of the Jews a very 
material conception was formed of this heavenly arche- 
type. A temple, with all its appointments, was 
supposed to exist in heaven, which had been shown to 
Moses in order that he might imitate it. Whether such 
a conception lingered at all in the mind of the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews it would be hard to say. 
He would seem if so to have learned to transform it, 


1 Heb. viii. 5, ix. 24; Acts vii. 44. An interesting use of dyrirumoy in 
the so-called 2nd Epistle of Clement of Rome, c. xiv., may also be 
compared, where see Bishop Lightfoot’s note. We have still a use of the 
word “type” which is analogous to the former in ordinary, though not in 
theological, language. We speak of “the type” as the norm of a species, 
the specimen which embodies its characteristics in the most perfect form ; 
or again we speak of a “typical instance.” It is not hard to explain the 
twofold use. The rizos (from r¥z7w) is, we know, the die or moulded 
shape, and is therefore formed on the model of something else. But it 
becomes in turn the mould from which impresses are taken. We may 
compare the way in which “copy,” meaning properly an imitation, has 
come to mean also the exemplar of handwriting. 

2 Rom. v. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 21. 3 Ex. xxv. 40. 
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after the spirit of Alexandrian Judaism, into something 
more analogous to the Platonic notion of heavenly ideas. 
But his employment of it is at all events most spiritual 
and impressive. He implies an identity between the life 
of reconciliation and worship to which Christians have 
been introduced through Christ, His sacrifice and ascen- 
sion, and those “‘heavenly things themselves,” the Divine 
principles inherent in which were feebly reflected in the 
earthly tabernacle and its ordinances. 

The next most distinct instance of typology in the 
New Testament is perhaps the idea suggested alike in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians and in the Gospel 
according to St. John, that Jesus Christ is the true 
Paschal Lamb.’ In the comparison also in the 6th 
chapter of St. John, of Moses giving the manna, with 
Jesus and the true heavenly bread, something of a 
typical character appears to be attributed to the former.’ 
Indeed the essential idea of what a type is underlies 
St. John’s use of the word “true,’* both here and in 
other places. As regards the First and the Second 
Adam, though St. Paul calls the former “a type of 
Him that was to come,” he seems to dwell most on the 
complete contrast between the two.* The only point 
of similarity between them seems to consist in the fact 
that each is the head of a race. The appearance of the 


11 Cor. v. 7; in St. John, in the fact brought out so clearly by him 
that Jesus died at the time of the slaying of the paschal victims, towards 
the close of the 14th of Nisan. 

2 Compare the “ spiritual meat” and “spiritual drink ” in 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. 

$ T need scarcely remind readers of the Greek Testament, at least, of 
St. John’s favourite word andi, or of the distinction between its 
meaning—it might almost be translated “real” or “ideal”—and that 
of arnbas. 

“On the First and Second Adam, see Rom. v. 12-19; 1 Cor. xv. 
45-49. 
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First may indeed be regarded as necessitating that of 
the Second; not, however, as foreshadowing Him, but 
only because the ruin caused by the First had to be 
repaired by the Second, according to the counsels of 
Divine Mercy. In the comparison of Moses and Aaron 
with Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews the writer 
does not himself put forward the idea that they were 
types, though, owing to the general nature of the 
argument of the Epistle, this thought cannot but pre- 
sent itself.’ 

One point it is very important to observe in regard 
to the treatment of these characters, Moses and Aaron 
and Melchizedek, in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and it 
holds of the New Testament in general. The charac- 
ters of the Old Testament are made typical of Christ 
solely as regards His office, not as regards works or 
incidents of His life. And it is also in the idea of the 
office and functions of the Old Testament personages 
that the type is seen. For instances of typology of 
that other kind, in which some theologians and religious 
schools have largely indulged, we should have to go 
beyond the New Testament to patristic writers.” 

It is an allied question to what extent parallels 
between the life of Christ and Old Testament heroes 
were present to the minds of the New Testament 
writers when not expressly referred to by them. This 
will be most conveniently considered in direct con- 
nexion with the subject of the mythical growth in 
which these parallels are supposed to have been a 


1 Compare the contrast between Christ and Moses in 2 Cov. iii. 

2 There is perhaps an exception in Mark ix. 13. The references to 
the brazen serpent (John iii. 14) and to Jonah in the whale’s belly 
(Matt. xii. 39, 40, xvi. 4) seem hardly to be more than illustrations. 
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factor. They can have no right to be placed under the 
heading of the present chapter. They are not an 
instance of the use of the Old Testament by the early 
Christians, not by those at least whom the New Testa- 
ment represents. They are not adduced and appealed 
to as needing fulfilment, in the way that prophecies 
and the general spirit and idea of the institutions of 
the First Covenant are. 

It would be interesting to compare the interpretation 
of the Old Testament in Philo and in the Rabbinical 
writings with that in the New Testament. For an 
exhaustive discussion of the latter this would indeed be 
necessary. It would serve to illustrate some points 
which are to our minds strange, while none could 
fail to be struck by the superior simplicity and force 
of the applications in the New Testament writers, as 
well as the greater sublimity of the thoughts which 
it is their object to set forth. We will content our- 
selves with comparing the use of the Old Testament in 
early Christian extra-canonical writings. The very 
fact that they so much more resemble the writings of 
the New Testament, will make the differences between 
them the more significant. As is the case with the 
writings of the New Testament, there are great 
diversities among them in respect to the extent of 
their use of Old Testament prophecy, for which the 
same causes, the varying purport of the writings and 
the different education or cast of mind of the writers, 
may be assigned. Those in which it is most marked 
are the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the two Apologies and Dia- 
logue with Trypho of Justin Martyr. The aim of the 
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writer in the first of these being hortatory, he quotes 
chiefly in order to enforce practical lessons, such as the 
duties of repentance; but he makes also several 
applications of prophecy to points of the Christian 
Faith. The other writings just mentioned are of a 
controversial character, and consequently they supply 
us with a far larger number of illustrations of the kind 
of use of the Old Testament with which we are con- 
cerned. In the works of Justin especially, being more 
extensive, may be found very many of the same 
applications of prophecy as those made in the New 
Testament and a multitude besides. 

On comparing generally the quotations in these extra- 
canonical writings with those of the New Testament, 
we feel, what so many other considerations indeed 
show us, how truly the Church was guided in forming 
her Canon. I should be grieved to be thought to 
speak slightingly of these extra-canonical writings. 
They are pervaded by a genuine, single-hearted Chris- 
tian feeling, and even apart from their high historical 
interest are among the most precious works in the 
rich treasure-house of the Church’s literature. But 
the higher our sense of their excellence, the more 
do we appreciate the transcendent character of the 
New Testament. We may note now in particular that 
they contain a class of fanciful types and _ artificial 
allegorical interpretations which are absent from the 
latter. Let me give one or two illustrations. Clement 
and Justin regard the scarlet thread, which was a sign 
between the spies and Rahab, as signifying the Atone- 
ment to be wrought through the blood of Christ.* 


1 Clem. ad Cor. xii. ; Justin, Dial. cwm Tryph. c. cxi. 
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With the author of the Epistle of Barnabas and Justin, 
Moses with his arms extended during the conflict with 
Amalek teaches salvation through the cross.1 They 
both also work out at length and with emphasis the 
type of the brazen serpent in a manner which contrasts 
with the mere comparison indicated in St. John.’ 
With both, again, Joshua is a type of Jesus Christ ;° 
once more, they treat the two goats of the Day of 
Atonement as a type of the Lord’s two comings.‘ 

The above are each singly types ; let me give two or 
three examples of passages allegorically interpreted. 
In the first’ it will be observed with what entire dis- 
regard of grammatical sense and connexion meanings 
are twisted out of different clauses or words. Com- 
menting on the words in the blessing on Joseph in 
Deuteronomy, “his horns are the horns of a unicorn,” 
Justin infers, first, the shape of the cross with the horns 
of the cross-piece fastened to the one horn of the 
upright piece ; then further, the projecting peg in the 
middle of the cross which helped to support the body. 
The words which follow, “‘ with these He shall attack 
the nations even from the extremity of the earth,’ he 
proceeds to apply to the compunction produced among 
all nations by the cross.” The next, also from Justin, 


1 Ep. Barn. xii. § 2,3; Justin, Dial. cum Tryph. c. 91. The former 
brings into comparison also Isa. lxv.-2. 

2 Hp. Barn. xii. § 5-7; Justin, zbed.c.91. (The argument of the two 
writers is curiously parallel.) For another such contrast, compare the 
proof of the election of the Christian Church and rejection of the Jews 
in Ep. Barn. xiii. § 1-3, from Esau and Jacob, with the use of this 
history in Rom. ix., where all that is insisted on appears to be that it 
proves the principle of election. 

* Ep. Barn. xii. §§ 8-10 ; Justin, zbid. c. 75. 

4 Ep. Barn. vii. ; Justin, eid. c. 40. 

5 Dial. cum Tryph. c. 91. The “horns of the unicorn” are similarly 
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exemplifies how whatever men fancied to be unworthy 
of the Scriptures in its plain sense had a higher sense 
imported into it. Lest licence should be defended by 
the polygamy permitted to the patriarchs, he shows 
that in Leah and Rachel, and Jacob’s service of Laban 
to win them, the character of the Jews and the Chris- 
tian Church and Christ’s work were mystically repre- 
sented.! To these from Justin let me add one from 
the Epistle of Barnabas. I select it not as more 
extravagant than some others which might be given, 
but as an instance of a different kind :’ “ Understand 
then, children of love, concerning all things richly, 
that Abraham, who first gave circumcision, circumcised, 
looking forward in the spirit unto Jesus, having received 
the ordinances of three letters.* For he saith, ‘ And 
Abraham circumcised of his household eighteen males 
and three hundred.’ What, then, was the knowledge 
that was given unto him? Understand ye that he 
saith the eighteen first, and then, after an interval, 
three hundred. In the eighteen, ™, thou hast Jesus. 
And inasmuch as the cross was destined to show forth 
grace in the sign 7, he adds three hundred. So then 
he showeth forth Jesus in the two letters, and in the 
single one the cross. He knoweth it who hath put 
within us the engrafted gift of His doctrine; no man 
hath learned of me a truer instruction, but I know that 
ye are worthy.” 


interpreted in the fragment of Claudius Apollinaris (whose time was but 
little later), preserved in the Chronicon Paschale, p. 6. ¢. 

1 Dial. cum Tryph. c. 134. 

2See Ep. Barn. c. 9. I give the translation by Mr. Rendall in the 
edition of the Epistle of Barnabas by Cunningham and Rendall. 

3 That is, r’ (300), ¢ (10), x’ (8). 
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One more point in Justin’s interpretation of the Old 
Testament is to be mentioned, the teaching he connects 
with what are known as the Theophanies. He sees in 
these the appearance of the Son of God, and endeavours 
to establish the point by an elaborate exegesis." We 
do not find this view in the New Testament. 

All these features of the interpretation of the Old 
Testament in these early Fathers are unmistakeable 
evidence of a development since the times of the 
writings of the New Testament. They are too marked 
and pervading to be attributed solely to the idiosyn- 
erasies of individual writers. The fact, too, that 
particular types or interpretations recur in different 
writers, strengthens the impression that they had 
become current in the Church. There is far more 
artificiality ; the fancifulness to be found already in 
full bloom at the time of the apostles in the writings 
of Philo, and no doubt also among the Rabbis, has 
now far more largely invaded the circle of Christian 
thought. New kinds of interpretations have come 
into vogue; even where an application, in principle the 
same, is made in the New Testament, it is worked out 
more elaborately, and much more stress is laid upon 
it. Thus early as these writings are, those of the New 
Testament are thrown back by this as by other indica- 
tions upon which we shall light to a time still earlier. 

1 Apol. i. 62, 63 (the Angel of Jehovah who spoke to Moses at the 
Bush). Dial. cum Tryph. c. 56 (one of the three who announced to 
Abraham the destruction of Sodom and birth of Isaac). Justin does not, 
however, fall into the bad theology of supposing the three to be the Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity. One of the three is the Eternal Word, 
in whom alone Godhead could be manifested ; the other two are angels. 
On opinion among the Fathers in regard to the Theophanies, see Liddon, 


Bampton Lectures, pp. 56-58. 
N 
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In conclusion, I will make a few remarks, as I have 
undertaken to do, upon the justice of that appeal to pro- 
phecy which the New Testament writers make. The 
kind of view which I shall take may be inferred from 
what has been already said in the sketch I have given of 
pre-Christian Messianic doctrine; but it will be desir- 
able, notwithstanding, to enter into the question some- 
what more fully. Dismissing all idea that the passages 
cited can be justified as literal predictions, or attempt 
to conceal from ourselves the fact that the applications 
which the New Testament writers make have some- 
times been affected even by manifest linguistic mis- 
interpretations, let us ask whether they were influenced 
by nothing but caprice and the perception of fanciful 
resemblances, or whether they were not guided by 
true and profound principles, however little they 
might themselves have been able to state them. Our 
attention must be mainly directed to the chief 
phenomenon, the citations of prophecies ; and for the 
purpose of the remarks which I have to make, I can 
best arrange these in three classes. The types and 
allegories will be noticed in passing. (1) I take first 
the quotations relating to the general characteristics of 
the Messiah’s Person and Work and of the Christian 
Dispensation, which in their original context refer 
primarily to some reigning Jewish sovereign, or it may 
be to the ideal theocratic king, the truly worthy 
successor of David; or in which the prophet speaks of 
God’s dealings with himself, or with Israel personi- 
fied, or describes the return of the Jews from captivity, 
or the deliverance of Jerusalem. ‘To this class belong 
most of the quotations in the first, third, and fourth 
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columns of the subjoined table. They make up by far 
the largest portion of the whole number of quotations. 
To these the theory may be held to apply, which has 
come into vogue with many orthodox commentators in 
recent times, of a first and second intention in the 
language of the prophecy. That theory appears to me 
to approach near to the right view, but it is unfor- 
tunately expressed. It wears too much the appearance 
of a mere compromise between orthodoxy and criticism. 
It seems, moreover, to imply that the second intention 
was present to the mind of the prophet in the same 
sense as the first, whereas of this we can have no proof. 
What we may, however, venture to suggest, for it may 
at least conceivably be verified by the facts that lie 
open before us, is that the New Testament writers in 
their applications of the language of the prophets to 
Christ and His Church pointed out the true fulfilment 
of what the prophets dreamed in the deepest sense of 
the word fulfilment, that is, the complete realization 
of the essential idea of what they aspired after; while, 
at the same: time, the fact that the aspirations 
of the prophets did actually in God’s Providence 
prepare the way of Christ by training men in the 
expectation of Him and His kingdom, in itself gives 
an authority to such an interpretation of their lan- 
guage.’ I have somewhere seen what I imagine to be 
the view just described, referred to as the “typical 
theory of prophecy.” And I know of no better phrase 
to use as a compendious name for it, though it is 
hardly clear without explanation, and may cover some 
differences of view. What I mean by it is that in the 
1 See above, pp. 97, 98. 
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ideal of the theocratic king, or in the experience of 
some saint of God, or in God’s relations to Israel as His 
child, or (in one instance) in the Psalmist’s conception 
of the true destiny of man,’ features were shadowed 
forth, however dimly, which were recognised as existing 
in Jesus in their most perfect manner. So, in like 
manner, in the hope of a redeemed Zion, there was a 
faint anticipation of the glories of the Church of 
Christ.’ 

A certain school of interpreters even to the present 
day look for a more literal fulfilment of the last- 
mentioned expectation in the restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine. But whether such a restoration should 
be brought about or not, it is surely true that the 
happiness and glory of no earthly state could adequately 
correspond to the language of the prophets; and that 
such a fulfilment must fall far below that which this 
language has already, according to the applications of 
New Testament writers, received. Would not St. Paul 
apply to these interpreters the words which, though in 
a different connexion, he addresses to the Galatians, 
“‘ Having begun in the spirit, would ye now be made 
perfect in the flesh ?” 

As regards the types (more specifically such) em- 
ployed in the New Testament, it is evident from what 
we have observed as to their character, that their 
fitness might be shown in much the same way as that 
of the class of applications of prophecy of which we 
have thus far been speaking. In the few cases of 

1 Ps, viii. 

2 The reader may be referred for more on this subject to an article in 
the Church Quarterly for April 1886, 
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allegorical interpretation to be found in the New 
Testament, the typical character of the incidents, or 
words out of which the Christian truth is drawn by the 
New Testament writer is not so clear. They were not 
essential features of the economy which was divinely 
ordered in preparation for the coming of Christ, nor is 
the analogy of idea itself of the same deep kind. For 
the most part, it is not clear that the writer himself 
attributes to them any argumentative force. Where, 
however, St. Paul reasons in adducing the precept 
about the ox, ‘Is it for the oxen that God careth, or 
saith He it altogether for our sake?” he seems to 
show that he shared the view so common, and which 
harmonized with habits of thought which prevailed so 
widely at that time and for long afterwards, that over 
and above the obvious and literal meaning of the words 
of the ancient Scriptures, there was, especially where 
the language seemed to fall below the dignity of the 
Scriptures, a spiritual meaning which even more than 
the literal and historical meaning was the true one. It 
is a view which, in the form in which they held it at 
all events, we cannot but regard as unfounded. Yet, 
entering as it does to so small an extent into the New 
Testament writings, their value for us is not thereby at 
all diminished. And the fact that this peculiar and 
temporary mode of thought, which affected so largely 
many writings Jewish, Christian, and even pagan of 
that and succeeding ages, has been suffered to appear 
so little in the New Testament, is one circumstance 
which has made the latter a book for all time. 

(2) I pass on to a small but highly interesting class 
of quotations in which words spoken by or of Jehovah 
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are referred to Christ. Was it, as some have asserted, 
because Christians were misled by the word «pcos in the 
LXX., which they were so constantly accustomed to 
use as a title for Christ, that they so applied these 
passages? In order to answer this question we will 
ask another, Might any other passages in which God 
speaks or is spoken of, have been with equal point 
transferred to Christ? On examination it appears that 
the passages in question speak of manifestations of God 
in Creation or Judgment or loving dealings with His 
people for their recovery. Now, even many Jews at the 
Christian era recognised the principle that God could be 
manifested only through the Eternal Wisdom or Logos. 
And among the New Testament writers, some un- 
doubtedly had learned to believe that the Divine 
Wisdom was present in and personally one with the 
Christ. Three of the most marked quotations of the 
class we are considering in fact occur in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the writer of which was certainly 
1 


familiar with this principle ;* and we can hardly doubt 


that it must have been more or less consciously 


1See Deut. xxxii. 43, quoted Heb. i. 6 (the actual phrase quoted 
occurs only in LXX.); and Ps. cil. 25-27, quoted zbid. vv. 10-12. Hag. 
u. 6, 7, quoted Heb. xii. 26-29. Apoc. i. 7 contains a free reference to 
Zech. xii. 10. In the prophet the “looking” on the part of those “who 
pierced” God, involves repentance and deliverance, whereas in the Apoc. 
the looking of those who pierced Christ appears to confound them. But 
the image itself in Zechariah, in which the Most High speaks of having 
been pierced by the unfaithfulness of His people, is with the profoundest 
truth applied to the incarnation and crucifixion of the Divine Son. 
Deut. xxxiii. 2 appears to be alluded to in various places in the Synoptists. 
It is a passage which speaks in the clearest terms of Jehovah coming to 
judgment, and the attribution of its language in the Synoptists to the 
second coming of the Christ is an indication of the existence, even in 
that body of tradition which they record, of a belief in the oneness of the 
Christ with God. 
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present to his mind when he seized on these particular 
passages. Their application to Jesus Christ would 
have real cogency for the minds of Christians then, as 
it must have for all Christians still. 

(3) I have lastly to speak of a class of applications of 
prophecy which it does not seem easy to account for on 
any such clear and satisfactory principle as in the last 
two cases. I refer to those in which the New Testa- 
ment writer traces in the Old the prediction of indi- 
vidual and minute facts in the life of our Lord, 
circumstances of time and place, single utterances and 
actions. These clearly cannot be explained as general 
traits may on the “typical” theory, as it has been 
stated above. In some instances Jesus Himself may 
in His words and actions have had the particular 
passages in mind, and may have intended thus to 
make an indirect claim to Messiahship. Of this we 
seem to have a clear example in the mode in which He 
chose to make His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
Or again, His mind may have been go full of the 
ancient language, that He expressed His own feelings 
in their very words. Of this we seem to have an 
illustration in some of His words on the Cross. For 
the rest, it is evidently possible that God may have 
providentially ordered that there should be these corre- 
spondences, even of a minute kind, between incidents of 
the life of Jesus and the language of ancient Scriptures, 
for the express purpose of being so many finger-posts 
pointing Him out as the Christ, for men to whose 
minds such indications would appeal, and who needed 
to be thus helped to recognise Him. And those 
who believe in Christ, and in a Divine Providence 
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which prepared the way for His coming, can, it seems 
to me, hardly help holding this opinion. But the only 
way, so far as I can see, in which it could by external 
proof be justified, would be by showing that the” 
correspondences were altogether more remarkable and 
more numerous than could reasonably be attributed to 
general causes. We must, however, feel that this 
would be but a precarious method of proof; more- 
over, it could not establish the design in individual 
cases. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD. 


iL turning to consider the attitude of Jesus towards 
Messianic beliefs, it will be natural that our 
attention should first be fixed upon His teaching con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God. For the hope of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God undoubtedly belongs 
to the order of Messianic ideas; and of this Kingdom 
and its appearance among men Jesus certainly spoke 
openly and publicly from the beginning of His ministry 
in a way that He did not of His own Messiahship.' 
The genuineness of this one or that one of His sayings 
or parables concerning the Kingdom may be questioned, 
and it may be doubted whether this or that feature was 
made quite so prominent by Him as it is in the 
representation of the evangelists. But on the whole it 
will be admitted that these sayings form such a strongly 
marked feature of the teaching attributed to Jesus by 
the strongest testimony, and that they display a depth 
and fulness and breadth so peculiar, as to warrant the 
confidence that in substance they are original. 
Let us make sure from the outset that we realize 
the extraordinarily prominent position which the sub- 
1See below, p. 272 ff. 
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ject of the Kingdom of God occupies in the Gospels, 
more especially in the Synoptists._ This is essential 
if we would form a true conception of the nature of 
Christianity. The preaching of the Kingdom appears 
already as a feature of that ministry of the Baptist,’ some 
account of which was regarded by the early preachers 
of Christianity * and by the evangelists as a necessary 
preface to the narrative of the ministry of the Lord. 
The fact that John the Baptist spoke of the Kingdom 
is confirmed by a striking saying of our Lord :* “ From 
the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the men of violence take 
it by force.” *’ Josephus, indeed, who writes at some 
leneth of the Baptist, ignores this element of His 
preaching. But that he should do so is of a piece with 
his general attitude towards Messianic hopes. Moreover, 
the motive which Josephus assigns for his being put to 
death by Herod Antipas, namely, that Herod feared the 
commotion which the gathering of the multitudes to 
hear John, and his influence over them, might create, 
accords well with the fact that He proclaimed to them 
the approach of the Kingdom.° 

St. John taught that the Kingdom was near at hand. 
He also believed that its appearance would be accom- 


1 Tn St. John we have the phrase ‘‘ Kingdom of God” only at John iii. 
3 and 5; we have also “my Kingdom” at John xviii. 36. 

2 Matt. 11. 2: 

8 Acts 1. 22, x. 37, xii, 24, 2b. 

Cf. Keim, ii. 236, 237. Hausrath, Vew Test. Times, ii. p. 100 fi. 
(though with much exaggeration as to the meaning of the words). 

5 Matt. xi. 12. Compare Luke xvi. 16, where the words run a little 
differently. The preaching of the Kingdom by the Baptist could not be 
inferred from the Gospel according to St. Mark. He omits the saying 
just given, and also passes over the point in chap. i. 4-8. 

® See Josephus, Azz. xviii. 5. 2, and cf. Keim’s remarks, ii. 253. 
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panied on the one hand by terrible judgments, and on 
the other by an outpouring of the Spirit. Herein he 
followed the teaching of former prophets ; nevertheless 
he spoke with new inspiration. Once more he employed 
the thought of the Coming of the Kingdom with 
its grace and terror as a spiritual power for turning 
men to repentance. But whether he set forth in his 
teaching, or himself had any clear conception of, the 
nature of the Kingdom, we do not know.’ It has been 
supposed that the preaching of the Kingdom by the 
Baptist helped materially to form in the mind of Jesus 
the belief in and longing for it, and to define His own 
aims. And from the fact that St. Matthew represents 
Jesus as taking up the Baptist’s cry, “ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” from the moment 
of the Baptist’s imprisonment,’ it has been inferred 
that the thought that the preaching of the Kingdom 
had received a check through the imprisonment of its 
first proclaimer impelled Jesus to public action.* But 
this seems to represent that which was so essential in 
the Lord’s teaching, too much as if it were something 
accidental. 

It is, however, a significant point that Jesus should, 
according to St. Matthew, step forth in Galilee at this 
moment and take up this proclamation.* Again, in His 


1 Hausrath, swpra, endeavours to prove by Matt. xi. 12 that the Baptist 
did explain what the Kingdom was, and call men into it. But he seems 
to argue from insufficient evidence. 

2 Matt. iv. 17. 

5 Keim, Life of Jesus of Nazara, li. pp. 330, 347. Hausrath, ibid. pp. 
128-130. 

* Tt will be remembered that, according to St. John (iii. 22-iv. 2), Jesus 
and John were for atime both working in Judea before the imprisonment 
of the latter. 
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words concerning the Baptist’s works, to which we have 
already referred, He marks the new era which the 
Baptist ushered in as characterized by the preaching of 
the Kingdom; and when He sends out the twelve 
apostles, two and two, to go through some district 
apparently not as yet visited, or but little visited, by 
Himself, He charges them “‘as they go” to proclaim the 
nearness of the Kingdom.’ To the seventy disciples 
sent out on a similar mission He gives a like injunction.” 
His own teaching He describes as ‘“‘the word of the 
Kingdom,” and the making known of the mysteries of 
the Kingdom.’ Once more, in indicating in His last 
discourses the work to be accomplished by His disciples 
after He had left them, He says, “This gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be Seas in the whole world for a 
testimony unto all nations.” 

The significance of these passages is that they seem 
to give in a few words the purpose and scope of the 
work of Jesus on earth as He Himself viewed it, His 
‘“‘nlan” as it has been called.® But the actual amount 
of space devoted to this topic, if all that bears upon it 
be put together, will be found to be not less remarkable. 
Indeed it may be said, with but little exaggeration, that 
descriptions of the characteristics of the Kingdom, 
expositions of its laws, accounts of the way men were 
actually receiving it, forecasts of its future, make 
up the whole central portion of the synoptic narra- 
tive. 

What may be especially striking to us is to notice 


1 Matt. x. 7. ; 2 Luke x. 9. 

3 Matt. xili.,11, 19. * Matt. xxiv. 14. 

5 See Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord, p. 100 fi., 
for a caution as to the use of the term. 
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the way in which teaching is connected with this 
central subject which we in our ordinary treatment 
and thoughts have come to dissociate therefrom. For 
imstance, we regard the Sermon on the Mount simply 
as a collection of beautiful ethical precepts ; probably 
it seldom occurs to us to think of it as a promulgation 
of the Code of the New Kingdom. Yet on a careful 
reading we see that such in reality is its character.’ 
Again, we have in the remarks of Jesus upon different 
men who came in contact with Him, or in His more 
general sayings, many most vivid and discriminating 
and penetrating portraitures of different types of moral 
and spiritual character. And we for the most part 
take them simply as such portraitures. We overlook 
the fact that in Christ’s view it is their attitude to the 
Kingdom which reveals what is in them.’ 

But in spite of this abundant teaching it is not easy 
to arrive at aclear idea of what Jesus meant by the 
Kingdom of God. The variety of the aspects under 
which the subject is presented is itself a cause of 
difficulty, and very diverse definitions and expositions 
of what the Kingdom of God is have been given, 
especially by modern writers, some seizing upon one 
aspect to the exclusion of the rest, some becoming vague 
in their attempt to combine the different ones. Cross- 


1 Cf. Liddon, ibid. p. 102: “ The original laws of the new kingdom are 
for the most part set forth by its Founder in His Sermon on the Mount.” 
The author of Hcece Homo also treats Christ’s moral teaching as His 
‘Legislation’ for His New Kingdom. As regards the Sermon on the 
Mount, the point will appear if the allusions to the Kingdom interwoven 
throughout be observed, and the nature of those allusions which seem 
clearly to show that the whole discourse belongs to 6 adyos rig Baotnsias, 
Matt. v. 3 (with parallel in Luke vi. 20), 10, 19, 20, vi. 33, vii. 21. 

2See Matt. xiii. 1-9 with 18-23, xxii. 2 ff.; and for examples of 
individuals, Mark xii. 34 ; Luke xviii. 24 with 29; John iii. 3, 5. 
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lights are also often thrown by the preconceptions 
derived from later systems of theology. Only by 
carefully studying the language of Jesus and taking 
account of all in the beliefs of His time that can 
illustrate it, can we hope to attain to an adequate 
view. 

And first, it will be well to say a few words on the 
relation of the two names, “ Kingdom of God” and 
“ Kingdom of heaven.” The latter of these is, it will 
be remembered, by far the commoner in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel.’ But “ Kingdom of God” occurs also a few 
times in that Gospel, and is uniformly used in St. Mark 
and St. Luke, and also, though occurring less frequently, 
in the remaining books of the New Testament. There 
does not seem to be any important difference of mean- 
ing between the two names. The words “of heaven” 
cannot imply, as they may be thought to do by the 
unreflecting, and as has been maintained even by some 
able writers,” that heaven is the seat of the Kingdom. 
This form is not confined to one section of the sayings 
concerning the Kingdom, which would bear out the 
meaning in question. Moreover, the view of the Jew, 
a view not discouraged by the New Testament, was 
that a regenerated earth would be the scene even of 
future bliss.? This much seems certain; but it is 


1 4 Bao. tr. ovpavav occurs thirty-two times, and 4 fas. 7. Ozov five 
times in this Gospel (reading 7. @zod in chap. xix. 24, in which Westcott 
and Hort agree with Text. Rec.). 

2 For references, see Candlish, Zhe Kingdom of God, p. 372. I am 
glad to find myself in general accord in what I have written on the 
name ‘“‘ Kingdom of heaven” with his note on the subject, pp. 371-375 ; 
as I am also with Wittichen, /dee des Reiches Gottes, p. 175, note 1, except 
as to the greater originality of the name “‘ Kingdom of God.” 

3 See Pt. LIT. ¢.. ii. 
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more difficult to determine the precise meaning with 
which the words “ of heaven” were used. Some have 
held that “heaven ” is simply an equivalent for God 
in Hebrew usage. But the nature and source of the 
Kingdom may perhaps rather be indicated. Thus the 
difference between the two names would be much the 
same as between “Kingdom of God” and “Divine 
Kingdom.” In either case, there is a very close corre- 
spondence in meaning between the two names; and 
this is what we should expect, seeing they are used 
by St. Mark and St. Luke on the one hand, and 
St. Matthew on the other, in sayings otherwise entirely 
or essentially the same. 

But how are we to explain this difference of usage ? 
Which name is the original? Some of those who 
support strongly the view that the Gospel according to 
St. Mark is the original Gospel, or the first edition of it, 
have held that the phrase “the Kingdom of heaven” 

was of St. Matthew’s introduction.’ But it seems far 
more likely that the opposite was the case. “Kingdom 
of heaven” corresponds to what would be in all pro- 
bability the Hebrew usage. This would be the form 
which our Lord, speaking in Aramaic, would employ. 
And the Gospel according to St. Matthew, which was 

1 Cf. Dan. iv. 26. Lightfoot, on John iii. 3, Hor. Hebr. vol. i. p. 568, 
says boldly that “the Jews usually called God, Heaven;” and Schottgen, 
Dissert. de Regno Celorum, § 2 (Hor. Heb. and Talm. vol. i. p. 1147), takes 
the word as = God in this phrase. Matt. xxi. 25, Luke xv. 18, 21, are 
given as examples of this use in the New Testament. One is inclined, 
however, to think that there is a shade of difference of meaning of the 


kind indicated in the text. The plural ovpayay-—D OBA nizon, some 


have explained by the Jewish conception of seven heavens. But is it 
not more probable that it only implies vastness ? 
2 See Wittichen, ibid. (p. 175, note 1), though he has a less elaborate 
theory. 
(0) 
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pre-eminently the Gospel for the Jew, and which 
probably bears some relation to a Hebrew original, 
would naturally preserve it. But those who preached 
to and wrote for Gentiles, in order to guard against 
misunderstanding, substituted im all cases ‘“ Kingdom 
of God,” which was, we have seen, practically an 
equivalent. I may add, that I can discover no law in 
the use of the two terms in St. Matthew’s Gospel such 
as might indicate diverse sources of the narratives, 
or a principle in the mind of the evangelist himself. 
I shall, in general, unless in quotation, employ the 
form which has been consecrated for use in the Gentile 
world. 

After this preliminary observation on the two 
names, let me observe that we shall be at a loss if we 
endeavour to form our conception of the Kingdom 
solely from the sayings and parables about it. The 
former do not give any definition of it; and the latter 
usually begin with the formula, “The Kingdom of 
heaven is like unto,” where more precisely it might 
have been said, though we shall feel how much weaker 
this would have been, “A law of the Kingdom of 
heaven is as follows,” or “one feature in the mani- 
festation of the Kingdom of heaven will be this.” The 
fact is, our Lord was able to presuppose some notion 
of what He meant by the Kingdom of God in the 
minds of those whom He addressed. Now it is true 
the exact phrase “Kingdom of God,” or “ Kingdom 
of heaven,” does not occur in the Old Testament or 


1 Keim, who agrees with the above view, has given some instances of 
Bac. T. ovpevay in early ecclesiastical writers, Life of Jesus of Nazara, iii. 
p- 49, note 1. 
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the apocalyptic literature, and that its use in the 
Rabbinic literature, as will be presently seen, seems 
studiously to keep out of sight its connexion with the 
great national hope. But if the exact phrase did not 
occur, there were passages in the prophets which would 
naturally lead to its use to describe the great object of 
hope, and more especially in the Book of Daniel,’ a 
book which seems to have exerted a profound influence 
in the time preceding our Lord’s. coming. We have 
also such an expression as “the kingdom of the 
Immortal King” used distinctly in a Messianic sense 
in the Sibylline Oracles. It may be added also that 
the phrase occurs in the Gospels in the mouth of the 
Jews themselves, and plainly in the Messianic sense.’ 
Moreover, the whole manner of Christ’s preaching of 
the Kingdom is of one declaring or promising the 
fulfilment of that which) His hearers were looking 
or hopimg for. And in speaking of the Kingdom 
which was the subject of His proclamation, He 
repeatedly employs imagery which, from the writings 
of the prophets and subsequent Jewish use, had become 
associated with the thought of the future glories of 
Jerusalem.’ 

_ What, then, was the conception of the Kingdom of 
God which the training of Israel and the teaching of 


1 Dan. ii. 44, vii.-13, 14, 18, 22, 27. The use of the phrase in a 
Messianic sense should very probably, as more than one writer has 
thought, be directly attributed to the language of this book. See Light- 
foot on Matt. iii. 2, Hor. Heb. ii. p. 115; Schottgen, i. p. 1151. Cf. also 
Drummond, p. 320. On the other hand, in Ps. exlv. a more general sense 
is suggested. 

* Luke xvii. 20, xiv. 15. Cf. also, though said of a disciple, Luke 
xxi. 51, comparing ii. 25, 38. 

3 Matt. vill. 11, 12, xxii. 1 ff., xxv. 1 ff.; Luke xiii. 28, 29, xxii. 29, 30. 
See also Matt. xxi. 43, 


ee 
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the prophets suggested? It will not be necessary to 
dwell long on this point, especially after\what has 
been said in an earlier chapter. The Jews believed, 
and rightly believed, that God had been in a special 
sense the King of their nation. They had been made 
to feel in a way that other nations had not, that they 
were indeed under the Government of a righteous and 
merciful God. His Name was known among them. 
Other nations might also .attribute the institutions of 
their early lawgivers to the inspiration of gods, but the 
Jews might justly feel that their Law, which was, as 
they believed, an express revelation of the Divine Will, 
was something infinitely higher than anything to be 
found elsewhere. God’s Providence had, moreover, in a 
very conspicuous manner called them into being as a 
nation, guided them amid difficulties, punished them 
for wrong-doing, and again and again restored them. 
The reality of this Divine Government is represented 
as having been in some respects most plain in the earlier 
periods of their history under Moses and the Judges. 
And the nation’s demand for a king is treated by Samuel 
as an act of treason, because “‘ the Lord their God was 
their king.” * 
farther off from them by this change in their constitu- 
tion. When David, “the man after God’s own heart,” 


ascended the throne, he and his descendants were 


But God was not in the event driven 


taught to regard themselves, and the people were 
taught to regard them, as God’s viceroys, reigning by 
God’s appointment, sitting on what was in reality God’s 
throne, and having for their appointed task themselves 
to obey and to secure obedience from others to the 


1 1 Sam. xii. 12. 
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holy and righteous Will of God, so that the kingdom 
of Israel or Judah should be indeed God’s kingdom.? 
Even under the best reigns this ideal was very partially 
realized. But the prophets all along, and with increas- 
ing clearness as the times grew worse, held out the 
promise of a perfect realization of this kingdom of 
God, a state in which the majesty and goodness of 
God would be revealed to men, and His presence felt 
by them, and:in which God’s will being completely 
done, there would be universal righteousness and 
peace, while there would be that fulness of outward 
prosperity and freedom from all ills which should be 
the accompaniment of the removal of sin. This ideal 
had been sadly disfigured in the popular imagination, 
but its nobler features had always been present to 
some minds, and in a lower or higher form it had 
inspired the nation in its most patriotic struggles, 
and was still the object of ardent hope. Jesus, in 
proclaiming the gospel of the Kingdom, promised that 
in some wonderful, undreamt-of way this hope should 
be realized.? 


1 In proof that the idea of the Theocracy still existed even in late 
times, observe the use of the term ‘‘the Great King” in Enoch xci. 
13 (also Ixxxiv. 5), and the phrase “the city of the Great King,” 
Matt. v. 35. 

2 Some of the old rationalists, and recently Vernes, have maintained 
that Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom was essentially Jewish, that 
He looked forward to the establishment of a free Jewish State. See 
Vernes’ note on pp. 178-180, pp. 194-201, and note on pp. 208-210. 
Vernes’ great argument is that a term such as“the Kingdom of God” 
must be understood in the sense it would convey to those who heard it. 
He especially attacks the “spiritualizing” of Colani and Reuss. This 
question is closely connected with that of Jesus’ view of His Messiah- 
ship, and I shall recur to it when treating of that subject. But I may 
observe here that while Vernes fails altogether to do justice to the new 
and spiritual character of the teaching and work of Jesus, he is right in 
insisting (as against Colani and others) that its relation to prevailing 
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It will be very instructive if, before going farther, 
we compare the recorded sayings of the Rabbis concern- 
ing the Kingdom of God with the teaching of Jesus. 
In many of these the phrase simply denotes the Divine 
Government which has been from the beginning and 
will continue for ever, but the existence and nature 
of which had been specially revealed to the Jew. 
Men are, moreover, said “to take upon them the 
kingdom,” or ‘‘ the yoke of the kingdom,” by yield- 
ing conscious obedience to that Government. Hence 
also these latter phrases come to be technical terms 
for the recitation of the Shema,—beginning with the 
words of Deut. vi. 4,—which may be called the Creed 
of Judaism.? 


expectations shall not be lost sight of. The comparison of these writers, 
and the strictures upon the earlier by the later, tend to show more clearly 
that it is possible only for those who believe in the true Divinity of our 
Lord to reconcile the at first sight contradictory facts. See more 
below, pp. 256-266. 

1 For illustrations of the Rabbinic usage of these phrases, see Lightfoot, 
Hor, Hebr. vol. i. p. 568 (on John iii. 8), vol. ii. pp. 115, 116 (on Matt. 
iii. 2); Wetstein, Vou. Test. Greec. on Matt. iii. 2; Schottgen, Dissert. 
de Regn. Cel. § 3, 4, 5; in Hor. Hebr. et Talm. i. pp. 1148-50; C. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 68, n., and p. 131. Drummond’s 
quotation, p. 320, of Wisdom x. 10 is also interesting. The excep- 
tions in which the sense is “ Messianic” (at least in the broad meaning 
of the word, z.e. connected with “the Hope of Israel”) are the Targum 
on Micah iv. 7 (The kingdom of heaven shall be revealed to them on Mount. 
Zion) ; that on Isa. xl. 9 (where Behold your God is paraphrased, The 
kingdom of your God is revealed); Pesikta in Jalkut Simeoni ii. fol. 
178. 1, and Schir haschirim rabba, fol. 15. 2 (When the time shall come in 
which the kingdom of heaven: shall be revealed, then shall be fulfilled that 
prophecy of Zechariah, xiv. 9). The second of these is quoted by Light- 
foot (ii. p. 116, who compares the Targum on Isa. liii. 11, They shail 
see the kingdom of their Messiah) ; the two first by Wetstein, loc cit. ; 
and the three by Schittgen, zbed. § 6, and De Messid, chap. ii. § 3. In 
the former of these places Schéttgen had said he could only remember 
a single instance of the Messianic use; in the latter he adds two more. 
Drummond, p. 322, quotes the former statement, but has overlooked the 
latter. Drummond disputes the right to quote the Targum on Isa. xl. 9; 
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It is very doubtful whether this use of the term was 
the common one among the Rabbis of our Lord’s time. 
The Pharisees at any rate of that time seem to have 
shared in the ardent hopes of the people. The change 


but I think he should admit that it is Messianic in the broad sense, 
according to what he himself writes in his chapter on “The kingdom 
without a Messiah.” His conclusions, on p. 322, seem to me to have 
suffered from his determination not to use the evidence of the Gospels 
for Jewish beliefs, even with the greatest caution, and from his not 
considering the relation of Christian to Jewish Messianic beliefs. Com- 
pare also Anger, p. 90. The explanation indicated in the text of the 
application of the phrase to “‘take upon one the yoke of the kingdom” 
to the recitation of the Shema, must, I think, be correct. Lightfoot, 
for. Hebr. i. p. 568, speaks with amusing scornfulness of this Rabbinic 
phraseology: ‘The Talmudick writers do sometimes use the term or 
phrase of The Kingdom of heaven in a wild sense, for the strictness, 
height, and pompousness of their Ceremoniousness in Religion, and most 
especially about the business of their Phylacteries.” And then after quoting 
the phrase, “ Let him first take upon him the yoke,” ete.—“ which saying 
meaneth but this, Let a man but first put on his Phylacteries, and then 
fall to his Devotions.” Gritz (Geschichte der Juden, 2nd ed. vol. iii. p. 260) 
attributes to the Essenes a conception of the Kingdom of God at once 
Messianic and highly spiritual: Am meisten idealisch malten sich wohl 
die Essiier den Messias und die Messianische Gnadenzeit aus, sie, deren 
ganzes asketiches Leben nur dahin zielte, das Himmelreich (Malkhut 
Schamajim) und die kommende zeit (Olam haba) zu férdern. LEin 
Megsias, der die Zuneigung der Hssiier gewinnen wollte, musste ein 
siindenfreies Leben fiihren, der Welt und ihrer Nichtigkeit entsagen, 
Proben zeigen, das er des Heiligen Geistes voll sei (Ruach ha-Kodesch), 
Gewalt iiber Damonen besitzen und einen Zustand der Giitergemein- 
schaft herbeifiihren, in welchem der Mammon nichts gelte, dagegen 
Armuth und Hablosigkeit die Zierde der Menschen seien. But he does 
not bring a particle of evidence, nor I believe could he do so, for this 
view (see note 10, il., where he simply reasserts the points more 
dogmatically), though the Hebrew terms are skilfully introduced precisely 
in this connexion, in order to heighten the impression of Yeality in 
the mind of the unwary reader. In the sequel he proceeds to make 
this supposed faith of theirs a point of connexion with John the 
Baptist, of whose actual relationship to the’ Essenes, though it is a 
favourite theory with many, there are but doubtful indications : Von den 
Hssiiern ging auch in dieser Zeit der erste Ruf aus, der Messias miisse in 
kurzer Zeit erscheinen, “das Himmelreich ist Nahe.” I have thought it 
worth while to notice this passage, because it appears to me a good 
example of the character of this writer, so far as I have had occasion 
to consult him. 
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of sense, if such there was, would be satisfactorily 
explained by considerations of the kind which I urged 
when discussing the value of the evidence of the 
Rabbinic literature in regard to pre-Christian Messianic 
doctrine. And it may be in reality an illustration of 
the operation of the forces of which I then spoke. A 
strong inclination would be felt within the circle of 
pure Judaism to withdraw from anything even in its 
own previous theological conceptions which might 
appear to favour specifically Christian ideas. The 
terms “ Kingdom of God” and.“ Kingdom of heaven” 
had been in their Messianic sense too completely appro- 
priated by Christ to allow of their being used in that 
sense any longer by Jewish Rabbis. Again, the fall 
of Jerusalem and loss, after a still later struggle, of the 
last vestige of Jewish independence, must have tended 
to crush out the national hope and to drive Jews to 
take refuge in religious conceptions of a more general 
kind. Such an effect captivity and dispersion had 
already had during an earlier period on the minds of 
many Jews; and such has been the effect upon Jews 
of their subsequent history. 

But however this may be, the contrast between 
this Rabbinic use of the phrase and that of Jesus is 
most significant. The moral and religious nature of 
the Rabbinic doctrine, when taken at its best, may 
perhaps lead us to imagine that the teaching of Christ 
is more nearly allied to it than to the popular national 
hope. Yet apart from all other differences there is 
this great difference, which explains to us not only the 
amount of popular attention which the preaching of 
Jesus at once aroused, but also to no small extent the 
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secret of the power which He gained over the hearts of 
true disciples. The Rabbis in those sayings which we 
have been noticing, and which were very characteristic 
of their spirit, simply looked back to a revelation in 
the past. They had nothing new to tell about God, 
and no new Divine aid to promise. Christ, on the 
other hand, spoke of a new Divine Dispensation, a 
work of the Most High Himself which He was doing 
in their days. He wholly transfigured, indeed, the idea 
of the future kingdom which the national hope cherished, 
but He promised it true fulfilment. 

The manner in which we have approached the subject 
of the kingdom of God may have served to represent it 
as an Idea, the Idea of a full and effectual recognition 
of the Divine Sovereignty, so that God should become 
“all” to the finite will, and that in thought and action 
the Divine Will-should be perfectly carried out. It 
is only by starting from this Idea that we can com- 
bine the various aspects under which the Kingdom is 
spoken of, so that they may be seen to belong to one 
‘entity. But it is important to note that Jesus never 
contemplates it as an idea apart from realization. To 
an actuality which even partially corresponded to the 
idea He will give the name of the Kingdom, but never 
merely to the abstract idea. Again, connexion with the 
Old Testament preparation and Jewish hopes furnishes a 
complete answer to those who would translate “ Reign” 
instead of “Kingdom” of God.’ Kingdom includes both 

‘So Candlish would translate in many contexts though not in all, 
drawing distinctions for which there appear to be no ground ; see App. 
K. (8) pp. 373-74, and cf. (e.g.) pp. 121, 122. I do not, of course, dis- 


pute that Become in itself would be ambiguous, but I contend that 
history had determined the sense of the phrase Bes. 7. deod. Wittichen, 
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ideas, that of His royal authority and of the realm over 
which He rules; and both should be included. The 
conception to which the whole previous history led was 
that of a realm of men in which God’s will would be 
done and upon which His blessing would rest. It must 
at the same time be always borne in mind that Jesus 
never speaks of the kingdom as something which men 
could constitute for themselves; it must come to them. 

But in a measure at least it was to be realized at once; 
He had brought the kingdom. That He taught this 
there ought really to be no doubt.’ He does indeed 
at the opening of His ministry repeat the Baptist’s 
cry, “The Kingdom of heaven is at hand,” but only 
at the opening.” He never again takes this proclama- 
tion for His own. He tells His disciples to make 
it when He sends them forth two and two on their 
first missionary journey, but it is as a preparation 
for His own coming.” And there are sayings in which 
He expressly speaks of the Kingdom as even then, when 
He was speaking, a present reality for men. Such 


Idee des Reiches, p. 175, takes the New Test. Greek expression Gas. tr. 0. 

rightly, as I believe, to include both meanings. But he appears to 

be quite wrong in saying that msdn = = sovereignty, mdvinn = = realm. 

ale the former word can have either meaning, and the latter that of 
“sovereignty.” 

1 Vernes, Jdées Mess. p. 195 ff., disputes it; but his argument appears 
to me to be without force. 

2 Even this opening proclamation, in the form in which St. Mark 
(i. 15) gives it, implies a more precise consciousness of the nearness of the 
expected Divine Dispensation than any saying which is recorded of John 
the Baptist does. weraypwras 6 xcipés, Jesus begins, which may be 
correctly translated by the aid of the phrase used by St. Paul, “The 
‘fulness of the time’ has come.” 

° Matt. x. 7. As to their being sent to prepare for His own coming, 
compare the words of Luke x.1 on the Mission of the Seventy, which 
was evidently so similar in character and purpose. 
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especially are the following: ‘“‘ Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist; yet he that is but little in the 
Kingdom of heaven is greater than he. And from the 
days of John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of 
heaven suffered violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” “If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, 
then is the Kingdom of God come upon you.” “ The 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; neither 
shall they say, Lo, here or there! for, lo, the Kingdom 
of God is within (or, in the midst of) you.”’ 

It is as a present thing that He calls men to an 
individual apprehension of the Kingdom, just as the 
philosopher may speak of the Highest Good, which 
should be the chief end of human thought and labour. 
He has this in view when he says, “The Kingdom of 
heaven is like unto-a treasure hid in the field; which a 
man found and hid, and in his joy he goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field. Again the Kine- 
dom of heaven is like unto a man that is a merchant 
seeking goodly pearls; and having found one pearl of 
ereat price, he went and sold all that he had and bought 
it.”* So also when He bids His disciples seek first 
God’s Kingdom and righteousness, and cast upon 
their Heavenly Father all anxiety respecting earthly 
things, even to food and raiment, their provision for 
which may be endangered by their devotion to the 


* Matt. xi. 11, 12, xii. 28 ; Luke xvii. 21. In the last I myself prefer 
on the whole the rendering, “in the midst of you.” But for the point 
immediately in question it makes no difference which is adopted. With 
the above the following passages may also be compared. Their meaning 
will certainly be clearest if the Kingdom is understood to be a present 
reality (Matt. xviii. 1, xxiii. 13, and Mark xii. 34), 

2 Matt. xiii. 44-46. 
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Kingdom and its cause.’ If we ask who, as a matter 
of fact in the days of our Lord’s ministry on earth, 
found and possessed themselves of the Kingdom of 
God, to whom He Himself would have pointed as its 
members then, undoubtedly they were those—most of 
them men and women of the people and not a few out- 
casts—who embraced His teaching with more or less 
perception of its meaning, but above all who attached 
themselves with their whole hearts to His Person, and 
knew that He would give them all that in their inmost 
souls they longed for. They were the nucleus of the 
Kingdom. They were united into a body by common 
attachment to Christ and by continual or frequent 
fellowship with one another while together listening to 
Him or following in His train. They had received and 
surrendered themselves to the new Revelation of God, 
and inspired and governed by the mysterious influence 
of Christ, they were beginning to manifest in their 
lives the Divine righteousness and love. 

But there was to be a more definite realization of the 
Kingdom of God after the death of Jesus. It was 
clearly His intention that His followers should form a 
society ; and this society He must have regarded as a 
realization, even if still a very imperfect one, of the 
Kingdom of God, a realm in which the Divine Will 
would be acknowledged as the supreme law, and men 
would feel themselves bound to one another, and would 
act in their relations to one another, as fellow-subjects 
and children of the Great King. The whole tenour of 
Christ’s teaching would point to the conclusion that 
this was in His mind. But He expressly called that 

1 Matt. vi. 33 with context. 3 
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Society the Kingdom of heaven in committing to St. 
Peter the government over it. And on another 
occasion, according to St. John in his account of the 
conversation with Nicodemus, He alluded to the external 
form of admission into the Christian Society as one 
condition of entering the Kingdom of God.’ That He 
viewed the Kingdom as a visible society, then or soon 
to be established, is seen also from the Parables of the 
Tares among the Wheat and the Draw-net, in which He 
describes it as embracing bad as well as good.” 

That the Kingdom of God was not only something to 
be manifested in the future, alsoappears from the parables 
describing its gradual spread.* Doubt has been thrown 
upon the genuineness of these by some critics. They 
have held-them to be inconsistent with the belief that 
He would speedily return, which they suppose Him to 
have entertained... But for two or three generations, at 
least, the belief in the almost immediate return of 
Christ was general among Christians. And if Jesus 
Himself was not able to conceive a gradual growth of 
the Kingdom of God, who else could have done so in 
the period within which the Gospels must on any view 
have been committed to writing ?° 


1 Matt. xvi. 19. Compare also the following: xviii. 1 (the true 
principle with regard to rank and office in the kingdom), xix. 14 (the 
general spirit of its members). 

2 John iii. 5. Whatever be the connexion between the “water” and 
the “spirit,” the “water” here must be the water of baptism. 

3 Matt. xiii. 24-30 and 47-50. 

# Matt. xiii. 31-33 ; Mark iv. 26-29. 

> Compare Wittichen’s remarks, pp. 214, 215. Keim does not deny the 
genuineness of these sayings, but attempts to explain them away, iv. pp. 
100, 101. He says that Jesus must have expected that His work would 
very rapidly progress, that the harvest would come very speedily. This 
is contrary to the whole drift of numerous sayings and discourses which 
have every mark of genuineness, e.g. Matt. vii. 13, 14, xviii. 7 ff. It is, 
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This view of the Kingdom as a thing of the present, 
now to be received and in process of extension, is one 
side, one half (so to speak), of the teaching of Jesus 
concerning the Kingdom. But the Kingdom of God is 
also one day to be perfectly realized; and there is 
another great side of His teaching which refers to this 
future Kingdom. Sometimes the Kingdom at the end 
of the world is spoken of as if that were its first appear- 
ance.’ In a far larger number of passages, even where 
the perfect kingdom is most in view, there is nothing to 
prevent our regarding it as in some sense the outgrowth 
of the struggling, imperfect kingdom of the present.” 

The question of the genuineness of this portion of 
the teaching of Jesus in the Gospels is bound up with 
that of His use of the title “the Son of Man” with 
associations of glory, which will be considered in the 


moreover, quite inconsistent with that moral discrimination which we 
must on any view of the character of Christ suppose Him to have 
possessed. Compare what is said, p. 263. Keim’s idée five of finding 
development of ideas in Jesus throughout, seems to blind him to very 
obvious considerations and very patent facts. 

1 Matt. xxv. 34; Mark ix. 47 (“entering into the kingdom and being 
cast into Gehenna” are here set over against one another. Thus the 
whole scene is probably placed at the last day); Luke xxi. 31 (peculiar 
to Luke). Observe that at Luke xix. 11 this view of the Kingdom 
occurs in a comment of the evangelist’s. It is not necessarily involved in 
our Lord’s words at ver. 12, which refer rather to the assumption of royal 
dignity by Christ. 

2 Matt. v. 3 (with parallel in Luke), with which compare Luke xii. 32 ; 
Matt. vi. 10, vil. 21, viii. 11, with which compare Luke xiii. 28, 29; Matt. 
xxvi. 29 (with parallels); Mark ix. 1 (peculiar to Mark). The verb 
dwowdnorra: at xxv. 1 suggests the identity of the present with the future 
kingdom. The idea of inheriting eternal life is also closely connected 
with that of entering the kingdom, but Candlish is surely not justified in 
saying: “ Life, eternal life, is identified with the kingdom, or used as a 
parallel and synonymous expression,” pp. 134, 135. At least Matt. xxv. 
31 ff. is the only passage which would seem to support so strong a state- 
ment. Compare vv. 34, 46. In some cases it is difficult to feel sure 
whether the present or future kingdom was uppermost in the mind. 
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next chapter." It must suffice here to remark that our 
faith in God demands a final absolute triumph of 
righteousness. The prospect of this is one of the 
primary needs of our moral being, placed as we are among 
the disorders of this world, and the ‘Gospel of the 
kingdom” would have been wholly incomplete without 
the promise of it. In some of Christ’s language on 
this subject we may perhaps feel that we are taken 
into a world of ideas quite different from that of the 
spiritual and ethical teaching we have hitherto been 
considering, a world of Jewish and early Christian 
eschatological conceptions.” But it is to be remembered 
that it is impossible to speak of a state so removed 
from our present earthly conditions except by the aid 
of symbolism. Nor are the representations of the 
eradual growth of the kingdom and the catastrophic 
character of its-final triumph irreconcilable. It is 
not implied that the growth would be such as to leave 
no evil to be destroyed in a great time of judgment. 
And our actual experience of the general history of 
human society shows how the two may be combined. 
For the most part there has been a slow but real 
improvement in the condition of human society. But 
the world has also passed through great crises, and 
on the whole that which was sound and good in human 
institutions has been preserved through these crises, 
and has in consequence of them attained to a freer 
development. 

1 See pp. 242-247. 

2 Especially at Matt. viii. 11; Luke xiii. 28, 29; Matt. xix. 28, 29 (with 
parallel in Mark); Luke xxii. 28-30; and toa certain extent at Matt. 


v. 5. ‘The contrast between the two classes of sayings of Jesus lying side 
by side in the Gospels, is put very strongly and exaggerated by Keim. 
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It is to be observed, too, that in Christ’s use of Jewish 
images of the future, the more sensuous features are, 
comparatively speaking, little dwelt upon,’ while the 
spiritual are brought into great prominence, Thus the 
Beatitudes, which on the one hand characterize the 
members of the Kingdom by their different qualities, on 
the other hand express the blessedness of which they 
are the heirs under its different aspects; and among 
these are “seeing God,” and having the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness satisfied.” Again, what more 
noble and spiritual description of the great consumma- 
tion could be given than this: “Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom of — 
their Father” ?° So, again, a thoroughly spiritual view 
is given of the resurrection-state.* 

The enjoyment in the future kingdom of all that can 
delight, though little dwelt on by our Lord, is not - 
entirely passed over. He has allowed for the instincts 
of our sentient natures, which yearn for happiness. 
And though the removal of physical ills is always 
treated by Him as secondary to the deeper work upon 
men’s hearts and characters, it is from the first an 
accompaniment and sign of the bringing in of the 
Kingdom. ‘If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, 
then is the Kingdom of God come upon you.”’ And 


1 It will be most convenient to leave the detailed examination of the 
eschatological imagery in the sayings of Christ for our general com- 
parison of Jewish and Christian eschatology. And this is not incon- 
sistent with our plan, which is to establish in the present Part the main 
contents of His teaching. 

2 Undoubtedly the Beatitudes have a present fulfilment. But the 
future one would suggest itself most naturally to the first ri and 
would seem to be primarily in mind. 

3 Matt. xiii. 43. * Matt. xxii. 29 ff. and parallels, 

> Miattaextl p20 = 
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the other classes of miracles are placed in a similar 
light in His answer to the message of the Baptist.’ 

We have yet to consider how Christ viewed His own 
relation to the Kingdom of God. This is manifestly 
important in connexion with His Messianic claims; for 
if He was the Messiah, He must have been in some 
sense God’s Vicegerent in the Kingdom. Now it is 
only in the passages referring to the future Kingdom, 
spoken for the most part to His disciples and during 
the last months of His life, that His position as King 
clearly appears.” He indicates it at most once or twice 
in His earlier and public teaching.* And there was 
good reason why He should not do so, considering how 
easily His meaning might have been mistaken. Never- 
theless, it is plain even in this portion of His teaching, 
much as He keeps His own Personality and office in 
the background,..that. He’ knows Himself to be the 
bringer of the Kingdom ; and when we remember that 
He manifestly regarded the Kingdom of God which 
He brought as the Divine Dispensation which all the 
prophets had foretold, we feel how tremendous a claim 
this was. 

My main object in this chapter has been to set 


1 Matt. xi. 4-6. 

2 Cf. Matt. xxv. 84 compared with 31; Luke xix. 12; Matt. xx. 21, 
23. Compare also generally the passages which speak of His Return in 
glory. Passages placed earlier are Matt. vii. 22, xiii. 41. 

® From the words used by Him at the beginning of His ministry, 
“The Kingdom of heaven is at-hand,” it has been inferred even that He 
did not then regard Himself as standing in a more intimate relation to the 
Kingdom than the Baptist (Colani, pp. 124, 125); the difference between 
them being only that He proclaimed the approach of the Kingdom as a 
Gospel, whereas the Baptist had spoken chiefly of its terrors (¢bid. p. 94). 
But it was impossible that Jesus should say more than that “the Kingdom 
was at hand,” before He had laid out its principles, or gathered round 
Him any disciples to be the nucleus of it. 

Ag 
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forth the teaching of Jesus Himself on the Kingdom 
of God. But in order that we may appreciate its 
significance, we must glance for a few moments at the 
remainder of the New Testament, and then at subse- 
quent Theology. The subject of the Kingdom of God 
is nowhere at all so prominent as in the Synoptic 
Gospels. In the Acts of the Apostles, Christ Himself 
is said to have taught His disciples about it after His 
resurrection; the missionary. work of Philip the 
Evangelist and St. Paul is also described in terms like 
those applied to the preaching of Jesus, as “ preaching 
vood tidings concerning the Kingdom of God,” and by 
similar expressions.’ But none of their teaching about 
the nature of the Kingdom is given, unless we should 
except the words of St. Paul and St. Barnabas on their 
first missionary journey.” In this case the Kingdom is 
a future one. In the Epistles the exact phrase “ King- 
dom of God” is found only in those of St. Paul, and 
most frequently in the fiture sense.? And ‘‘ Kingdom” 
occurs in the other Epistles three times only, once 
apiece in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of 
St. James, and the Second Epistle of St. Peter. We can 


1 Acts i. 3, vili. 12, xix. 8, xx. 25, xxviii. 23,31. Dr. Candlish (p. 174) 
draws attention to the interesting fact that the preaching of the original 
apostles is not so described, but only that of St. Paul and of Philip, the 
associate of Stephen. This is important in connexion with the fact to be 
noticed in the sequel. 

2 Acts xiv. 22. 

3 Nine times in all. In three places only is the kingdom viewed as 
present, and with ethical assoeiations which remind us of its use by Christ— 
Rom, xiv. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 20; Col. iv. 11. In the other passages it is spoken 
of as though purely future, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, xv. 50; Gal. v.21; Eph. v. 5; 
2 Thess.i. 5. It will be observed that neither the phrase, nor a particular 
sense of it, are confined to a particular group of his Epistles. We have 
also “kingdom of His Son” and “ His kingdom” in other places. 

4 Heb. xii. 28; Jas. 11.5; 2 Pet. i. 11. 4 
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understand why St. Paul especially should have seized 
upon this conception. In the Apocalypse we have also 
“Kingdom of our God” once,’ and similar expressions 
in two or three other passages. Already in portions of 
the New Testament the Church has taken the place of 
the Kingdom of God? as the name of the Society of 
Christians, while other expressions have come to be 
used to designate future bliss. Whatever may have 
been the cause or causes of this change of language, 
the facts we have noticed seem to furnish a striking 
illustration of the trustworthiness of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The writers of these Gospels record a form 
of teaching and a usage of language which had ceased 
to be common at the time they put together their 
records. This they would not do without solid grounds 
of personal knowledge or tradition. Thus there is 
good reason to believe in the accuracy of their records 
of this portion of the teaching of Jesus; and, at the 
same time, every sign which we find in them of an 
endeavour to preserve a true record necessarily adds tc 
their general credibility. Another piece of evidence 
of a similar kind will meet us in the next chapter.’ 

A particular application of the idea of the Kingdom 


1 Apoe. xii. 10. , 

2 exxdnoie occurs constantly in most of the Pauline Epistles and in 
the Apocalypse of the Church of a particular place, or (in the plural) of 
the Churches of divers places. In the Epistle to the Ephesians it is 
used repeatedly of the Church as a whole, and in that sense only. In 
the Epistle to the Colossians it occurs twice in the latter sense (i. 18 and 
24), twice in the former (iv. 15, 16).. In 1 Tim. iii. 5, 15, again the idea of 
the Ghurch universal seems to predominate. It occurs with this meaning 
also in Acts xx. 28, where it should be noted that it is in the address to 
Ephesian presbyters, and the subject of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
should be recalled. In other passages in the Acts ézxanoix is used of the 
Churches of particular localities. 

3 See below, p. 242. 
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of God was made during the Middle Ages, and one 
which was in many respects erroneous and mischievous. 
Christendom was held to be already a Theocracy, in 
which the supreme authority over all persons, and in 
all causes, secular as well as religious, resided in its 
spiritual head, the Bishop of Rome. In Protestant 
Theology, till quite recent times, all this portion of the 
teaching of Jesus was suffered to drop very much out 
of sight. Latterly, however, it has in many quarters 
attracted attention ; partly, as Dr. Candlish observes,” 
because the New Testament Theology has come to be 
studied more historically, that is to say, more effort is 
made to get at the original meaning of the language 
and ideas. But there has been also a deeper reason. 
It has been felt more or less clearly that from the 
‘teaching of Christ on this subject the lessons may 
be drawn regarding the nature and principles of 
Christianity, which may best correct that one-sided 
individualism, which has been perhaps the most radical 
weakness and error of the theology current amongst us. 

Let us consider briefly, (1) the place of the idea of 
the Kingdom of God in Christian Theology, considered 
as a system; (2) its bearing on the conception of the 
Church ; (3) its ethical aspect and relation to social 
progress. 

1. The truths set forth in the idea of the Kingdom 
of God—God’s sovereignty and the fellowship of men 
bound together as His subjects—may at first sight seem 
so simple as to exclude the very thought of most of 
what is ordinarily understood as Theology, and there are 
not a few minds to which it will be welcome for this 

1 The Kingdom of God, p. 3. 
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very reason. But the case is not really so. For in the 
first place, as 1 have already observed, Christ did not 
call men to create the true Theocracy themselves by 
practising humility and purity and justice. This 
must be acknowledged, even if the object were simply 
to give a historically true representation of the teaching 
of Jesus. As He ever speaks, and as all prophets had 
spoken before Him, the Kingdom must come to them 
as a Divine gift. It rested with them simply to 
welcome it, to enter it, and having entered it to fulfil 
the obligations it imposed. We have here the essence 
of the doctrine of the need of Divine Grace. To speak 
more particularly, if the Kingdom of God is to be a 
reality, man needs to have God revealed to him, and 
to have, life in God made possible to him, which by 
reason of his sin and weakness it is not without Divine 
aid. Manifestly in this-way the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God may open out into the whole of 
Christian Theology. It is not my business here to 
justify any of the statements and conceptions of 
Theology. I would simply point out that the idea of 
the Kingdom leaves room for these, and occupies this 
place in regard to them. The whole work of Christ, 


in revealing God to man and reconciling man to God, 
through His life and teaching, His death and resur- 
rection, together with the gift of the Spirit to His 
Church, may be fitly regarded as means to the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom. 

2. It cannot but be perceived that the idea of the 


ee 


1 The author of Hece Homo, in his desire to give only clear ideas and 
_ to avoid mysticism, too often gives this impression. There are, however, 
passages which in a measure correct it, ¢.g. pp. 34-38, small edition, 
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Kingdom has an intimate relation to that of the 
Church ; but it is not strange that difficulty should 
often be felt in conceiving clearly what the relation is, 
when we consider the differences and confusions of 
thought that prevail as to the nature of the Church. 
Let me premise that I think the distinction cannot 
be maintained, which was first introduced by the 
theology of the sixteenth century,’ between a visible 
and invisible Church in this world, the latter consisting 
only of the truly godly. Not only is such a distinction 
uncountenanced by Scripture, but the very idea of a 
Church is that of a Society which has its officers and 
organization. It is a contradiction in terms to call a 
number of individuals a Church who are not united 
together in a body. The moment they do begin to 
unite, by virtue of their supposed common charac- 
teristic of genuine godliness, they cease to be invisible.” 
There have been such attempts to form a pure Church ; 
but history and the warnings of our Lord Himself 
have taught most of us what to think of them. There 
is indeed a Church rightly called Invisible, because 
invisible to us. It is the Church of the redeemed in 
the spiritual world, but they enjoy perfect fellowship 
with one another, as well as with their Lord. IJ must 
add that if the idea of the Church as a visible society 
is to be adequately fulfilled, it must be a society 
maintaining its connexion with the past through 
sacraments and a common faith, and the preservation 
of legitimate authority, and through treasuring in 


1 The friend who has looked over the proof sheets informs me that this 
idea appears pretty fully developed in Wiclif. 

? These considerations seem to answer Candlish, The Kingdom of God, 
pp. 401, 402. 
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more or less fulness the heritage of the Church's 
life and experience in former ages; while in the 
present, though it may be divided into different 
portions for purposes of government and close co- 
operation, according to divisions naturally suggested 
by differences of locality, or race, or language, all the 
portions should be in communion with one another. 

I can well understand how this idea of the Church 
may not only seem to be visionary, but also cruelly 
to ignore the position of multitudes of Christians. Of 
the three chief branches of the Church which can 
claim to have a historic connexion with the Church 
of the earliest centuries, the Eastern, the Roman, 
and the Anglican, we see the first, if report speaks 
truly, sadly apathetic and ignorant, and the second 
encouraging gross superstitions at least in her popular 
teaching, and arrogantly'requiring the acceptance of 
late and unfounded dogmas as conditions of communion 
with her, and the third only just awaking to the 
consciousness of her heritage; while outside there are 
multitudes who, having received Christian baptism, 
are as individuals thus far members of the Church, 
but whose organizations cannot be reckoned as parts 
of it, seeing that they exist in direct defiance of the 
fundamental principles and idea of a visible Church. 
And yet these very organizations have been, and are, 
the means of training souls for heaven and spreading 
in the world true religion and virtue, often where the 
Church has utterly failed. But the question is, what 
Christians should hold before them as their aim. God 
may make up for the errors of men by blessing them - 
when they ignorantly but sincerely follow ways which 
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are not fully according to His design. But our desire 
should be to know and to carry out His design in its 
integrity. Now I do not think there ought to be a 
doubt here as to what Christ taught. He speaks, 
indeed, only once of the Church in the sense of the 
Church Universal ; but there can be no doubt that He 
meant the society of His disciples to be a realization 
of the Kingdom of God. He expressly gave it the 
name, and the name implies that it should have the 
characteristics of a body corporate, a social organism. 
That is to say, there should be an effective union 
between all its members, and a true connexion 
between its present and its past, according to laws of 
vital identity and organic growth. 

But this is not the only lesson to be learned concern- 
ing the Church from the teaching on the Kingdom of 
God. Often those who insist most strongly that the 
Kingdom of God in the present is or is meant to be the 
Church, having asserted this identity drop at once the 
less familiar idea of the Kingdom and pass on to the 
more familiar one of the Church. Or at most they are 
satisfied with drawing that inference respecting the 
nature of the Church as a true society upon which we 
have just been dwelling. If only the thought were 
kept constantly before the mind, that if the Church is 
the Kingdom of God, this means that it is a realm in 
which all should be done to the glory of God, and the 
Divine will should be fully performed, and the Divine 
character exhibited by men in all their relations, what 
power would not this have to regenerate Church-life ! 
But in fact if the names the Church and the Kingdom 
describe the same body, they serve to make different 
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characteristics of it prominent. The name, the Church, 
suggests separation from the world, and even a measure 
of opposition to it. It is composed of those who have 
been “called out.”? “On the other hand, “the King- 
dom of God” claims by its very name to be extended 
through every realm of thought and action. The con- 
ception of the Church may be enlarged to include such 
a result, as it is in the sublime language of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. But by derivation and usage it will 
more commonly convey a different impression. We 
need both names. It is inevitable that sincere Chris- 
tians should often feel estrangement from the world as 
it is ; and necessary also with a view both to the purity 
of the Church and for the sake of that world which it 
is the mission of the Church to regenerate, that they 
should clearly perceive the difference in principles and 
_ standards of conduct, in hopes and aims, between them- 
selves and the children of this world. Yet we well 
know the accompanying dangers. Believers in the 
Church according to the Roman definition or that of 
the ancient creeds, and religious souls among Pro- 
testants who have been without faith in the Visible 
Church, have alike shown themselves liable to these. 
History has illustrated them in countless ways, and we 
may observe them in our own day, although not in 
such startling forms. Where there is not an endeavour 
to sever oneself from the common life and ordinary 
interests of men, impossible to be carried out by the 
majority of men consistently either with their own 
good or that of the world, there may yet be a far 


1Tn the use of éxxayo/a there must be an association of ideas with 
xAnrol, 2 word so constantly in use in the Epistles. 
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too narrow view of the sphere of religion in relation to 
human life. The hours that can be wholly given up to 
religious emotions, or employed for some manifestly 
religious end, may seem the only ones really worth 
living. The direct endeavour to save souls may be 
the only idea of work for God. 

Here appears the value of the doctrine of the King- 
dom of God according to the large and true conception 
of it. There is a nobler ideal than those whom I have 
been describing dream of ;—the true sanctification of 
the whole of human life in undiminished fulness, the 
purification and consecration of every faculty and art 
of man and of all his knowledge, by carrying into all 
things a true recognition of God, and by expelling 
every impure and selfish element. 

To effect this for the world, to exhibit it in type 
among her own members, is the true work of the Church. 
Therefore she must realize that no genume human 
interest can be alien to her. The force of circumstances 
or a wise prudence may require her to abstain at a 
particular time from interfering in this or that sphere. 
But she must never forget that her proper mission is to 
exercise an ennobling and purifying influence in all. 
We are thus led to the ethical aspect of the doctrine 
of the Kingdom and its relation to social progress, 
which deserves some separate consideration. 

3. For a man to see himself a member of the King- 
dom of God is to learn in one all - comprehending 
formula his true relations alike to God and to his 
fellows. It is a great root-concept from which all 
duties may be deduced, and in which is to be found at 
the same time the most binding motive for their per- 
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formance. Hence the naturalness of such manifold 
ethical teaching being associated in the Gospels with 
the doctrine of the Kingdom of God. We see, too, how 
it supplies a social basis for morality, the desire for 
which has been shown in recent systems. And not only 
so, but it seems to meet half-way the prevailing aspira- 
tions after social progress, and to point out that which 
can alone really satisfy them. It teaches that there 
can be no adequate and lasting union of men, except as 
they are bound together in the consciousness that they 
are fellow-subjects of the Great King, children of the 
one Heavenly Father. And while it gives the certain 
promise of the removal of many physical ills and the 
inerease of outward wellbeing in proportion as it is 
accepted, yet, unlike many social reformers, those who 
lay its principles to heart will ever view the physical as 
subordinate to the moral. The effort to extend advan- 
tages which we may possess to less fortunate classes 
always contributes to a moral end ; for it is a proof of 
love, and the material good so communicated becomes 
a sacrament of brotherhood. Further, great as are the 
uses of adversity for moral discipline, there are also 
elements of material wellbeing which are extremely 
helpful, and sometimes almost necessary, to moral im- 
provement. Labour for the material progress of human 
society pursued in this spirit-and directed to these ends 
is labour for the advance of the Kingdom of God. And 
it is our privilege to regard it as possessing even an 
eternal value by virtue of our conviction that the future 
triumphant Kingdom is truly the maturity of the 
struggling Kingdom of God now. We have learned, 
many of us, to believe that the discipline and grace 
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experienced in this life leave a mark upon individual 
character which death shall not destroy, so that for 
the individual the future life will be a true blossom- 
ing of this one. We must apply this thought to a 
greater organism. Already, indeed, the principle is 
thoroughly familiar, that the germs of the political 
institutions and the social state of one age are to be 
traced in those of preceding ages. But we must extend 
the idea of this connexion across the boundary which 
separates this world from the world to come. That 
future, perfectly manifested, perfectly glorious Kingdom 
of God will be the true product of what God is working 
even now. Even now amongst us the spiritual walls 
are rising of the heavenly City of God. At length 
when the scaffolding of the Material Order is removed, 
they shall be seen in their full strength and beauty. 
Considerations such as these are far removed from the 
common thoughts of most of those who dream of and 
labour for social good. And yet there is much in the 
prevailing temper of men’s minds which should at least 
dispose them to listen to the preaching of the Kingdom. 
For earnest men, belonging to ‘‘the people” more par- 
ticularly, questions of social regeneration, the removal 
of social injustices, the improvement of the general 
conditions of human existence, are all-absorbing, and 
at the same time there is very general hopefulness as 
to the future of the world. It is to be remarked 
especially among the working-classes. With the best 
minds among them, “the good time coming” may be 
said to form an article of religious faith. And indeed 
the majority of men, however gloomy may be the an- 
ticipations entertained in regard to the nearer prospect, 
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have, I believe, a deeply rooted conviction that right 
and truth must in the long run triumph, and that the 
sum of human happiness will increase, or at least that 
the causes of the more unbearable forms of human 
misery will be removed. Virgil expressed what seems 
to have been the general feeling of heathen antiquity 
when he sang,— 


“Omnia fatis 
In peius ruere ac retro sublapsa referri.” 

That prevailing among ourselves is strikingly different. 
Is it that the advances in’ civilisation already made have 
bred in us an assurance of indefinite progress yet to be 
achieved? Or is it that the hopefulness of the one 
nation of antiquity “ which placed its golden age in the 
future and not in the past,” has through the slowly 
wrought effect of Christianity upon the mind become 
our common possession ?* 

Yet again there is among the people a strong instinct 
for fellowship. Different classes have their special 
virtues and vices. This is one of the virtues of the 
working classes, though it may often seem to be rather 
a dream of choice spirits amongst them than a reality ; 
or as actually realized it may be of very limited scope, 
and be disfigured by class-feeling. Moreover, the minds 
of many thoughtful men of other classes, disgusted with 
the strong development of self-interest in the capital- 
holding and trading classes, and the general effects of 
unlimited competition, are much occupied with theories 
as to other forms of society in which mutual help and 


1 Some of Candlish’s remarks (e.g. p. 41) are so similar, that to guard 
myself against the charge of plagiarism I must state that the above was 
in MS. before the appearance of that work, and long before I read it. 
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common interests may have fuller play. Science, too, 
has been setting before us with new vividness how 
many are the links which bind us to the past and to 
the future, how truly former generations still live in 
us, and how serious and even awful is our duty to 
posterity. To all such thoughts and feelings as these 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of God should speak. It 
seems fitted once again to arouse attention as it did 
when proclaimed by John the Baptist and our Lord in 
Palestine. Men have not, indeed, been prepared to 
listen by such a national history as that of Israel, or by 
a long line of national prophets; but they are by their 
aspirations and some deeply-rooted convictions. The 
ideal, and the means by which the end is to be 
attained, which the teaching of Christ will set before 
them, may be not a little different from those which 
they themselves have dreamed of, yet not more different 
than they were from the anticipations of the Jew. 


CHAPTER. EL. 
THE USE BY JESUS OF THE TITLE ‘‘ THE SON OF MAN.” 


ee ee phrase not less characteristic of the 
teaching of Jesus in the Gospels than that which 
we have last considered is the title “the Son of Man.” 
That He did apply this name to Himself has not been 
and will not, I think, be disputed; and abundant 
reasons for feeling convinced of the fact will appear as 
we proceed. But do those sayings really proceed from 
Him, in which, with manifest reference to the vision in 
Dan. vii., the image of the Son of Man is surrounded 
with supernatural glory and dominion, as well as those 
in which it seems, at first sight, only to express His 
own dependent condition and profound sympathy with 
man as man? And if the former are really His as well 
as the latter, what meaning had He in making use 
of this imagery? The full bearing of these questions, 
and even the full evidence for answering them, can 
only become apparent when we treat generally of His 
claim to be the Messiah. It will be advisable, how- 
ever, for us in this chapter to bestow some preliminary 
consideration on these points, and to decide them so 
far as We can. 
We shall naturally ask first, What’ interpretation 
was commonly put by Jews in the time of our Lord on 
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the language of Dan. vii. 13? We have seen’ that in- 


the mind of the prophet the Israelite nation was pro- 
bably intended by the figure of “one like unto a 
Son of Man.” In the context the heathen powers are 
clearly symbolized by various beasts, and the chosen 
people would seem to be symbolized, in contrast with 
these, by the noble human form. And with this 
agrees the explanation of the vision given in the latter 
part of the same chapter, where the collective body of 
‘the saints of the Most High” exactly takes the place 
of the “one like unto a Son of Man.”? In time, 
however, in the case of this as of other prophecies, the 
exalted language of the seer would be seen still better 
to fit the Messiah, the true representative of the race. 
But how early was this application made ? 

Not to mention later Rabbinic writings, the words m 
question are interpreted as referring to the Messiah in 
the Talmud.* Again, in iv. Esdras, which it will be 
remembered is usually assigned to the close of the first 
century, in a vision which appears to be moulded on 
that in Dan. vii., a man who rises from the sea and 
flies with the clouds of heaven, represents the Messiah.* 
Nevertheless, the evidence of the Gospels appears to be 
conclusive that “the Son of Man” was not popularly 
understood as a title of the Messiah in the time of our 
Lord. Not only is it never used as such by Jews, but 
they show that they were perplexed by Christ’s use of 


1 See above, p. 109. * See vv. 15-28, especially vv. 18, 22, 27. 

® Sanh. p. 98, col. 1. The name “Son of Man” is not, however, used 
of the Messiah in Rabbinic literature. Cf. Anger, Vorlesungen, p. 88. 
Dr. Sch.-Szinessy confirms this. But we may observe that the name 
“ Anani,” alluding to the “ coming with the clouds,” is a common one. 

44 Hsdr. xiii. 
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it. ‘We have heard out of the Law,” say the multi- 
tude at Jerusalem during the last week, “that the 
Christ abideth for ever ; and how sayest thou, that the 
Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this—‘the 
Son of Man’?”* Our Lord’s own employment of the 
term seems to point to the same conclusion. It will 
hereafter be seen that up to the end of His Galilean 
ministry He avoided making any open declaration of 
His Messiahship.” But He publicly applies to Himself 
the title the Son of Man during this period. He 
does so indeed more sparingly, and generally without 
the same plain intimations of His predestined glory 
which accompany His use of it in the later part of the 
history. Yet He could not during that earlier period 
have made such use of it as He does, consistently with 
the principle to which I have just referred, if it had 
already been familiarly known among the people as a 
title of Messiah. Once more, if His question, which led 
to St. Peter’s confession, was asked in the form given 
by St. Matthew,* even His apostles cannot up to that 
time have apprehended the Messianic import of the 
term. It is true that, as will be shown more fully in 
the next chapter, the eminent faith of St. Peter dis- 
played on that occasion consisted not so much in 
making a discovery that Jesus was the Messiah, as in 
the admission of the claim which Jesus implicitly made 
for Himself, the perception of the valid grounds on 
which it rested, although there was so much in the 

1 John xii. 34: tis goriv ovtos 6 vids Tov dvdpa7rov. 

2 See below, p. 272 ff. 

3'Matt. xvi. 13: rive Agyovow of aybpwrot siveee tov viov tov a&vOparov. 


In the parallel passages in St. Mark and St. Luke ¢ vids rod dévdparov 
does not occur. See Mark viii. 27; Luke ix. 19. 
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character and actions of Jesus to offend him. But 
it is inconceivable that Jesus should in the very 
moment of asking the disciples for an individual 
confession of their faith, have taken away all their 
independence of judgment, and compelled them 
directly to contradict Him if they did not recognise 
Him as the Messiah. This He would have done by 
the question, ““Whom say ye that the Son of Man 
is?” if it was already axiomatic with them that “the 
Son of Man” was another name for the Messiah. 

There is not, then, evidence of such a contemporary 
Jewish use of the title as might have helped us to fix 
the sense in which Jesus employed it. We turn, 
however, to consider the facts as to its use among 
early Christians. And first as to the New Testament. 
It is noteworthy that though it occurs so frequently in 
the recorded words of Jesus, the evangelists themselves 
never once use it in their own remarks. Moreover, in 
other parts of the New Testament we find it but once 
used distinctly as a name, in the mouth of St. Stephen.* 
There are besides two passages of the Apocalypse in 
which the Christ is seen as ‘one like unto a Son of 
Man,” where evidently allusion is made to the prophecy 
of Daniel ;? while in the interpretation of the eighth 
Psalm in a profound passage of the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews,’ Christ's use of this name may possibly be in 
the writer’s mind. 


1 Acts vil. 56. 

2 Quoroy vicv (or vig) eévdoarov, Apoc. i. 18; and omosoy viov avdparoy, 
Apoc. xiv. 14. In LXX. of Dan. vii. 18 we have ds vids &vdgarov; but 
the Hebrew original, of which the above phrases may equally be regarded 
as translations, would be more familiar to the author of the Apocalypse. 

3 Heb. ii. 5-9. 
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Outside the New Testament, in unquestioned Chris- 
tian writings, we have the following instance occurring 
in a fragment of the early Jewish Christian writer 
Hegesippus, preserved in Eusebius. He is relating the 
martyrdom of St. James, and he is giving no doubt the 
account of it which had been handed down in the 
Palestinian Church, on whose unwritten tradition, 
among other sources, he is said to have drawn in the 
compilation of his work.’ The scribes and Pharisees, 
he tells us, knowing the influence of St. James with 
the people, endeavoured to intimidate him into openly 
denying Jesus, whereupon he “answered with a loud 
voice, Why do ye ask me concerning Jesus the Son of 
Man? He too sits in heaven at the right hand of 
Almighty Power, and is about to come on the clouds 
of heaven.”” In addition we have the repeated occur- 
rence of this title for the Messiah in the portion of the 
Book of Enoch, the peculiarities of which we have said 
may on the whole most probably be attributed to 
Christian influence. If so, this is another piece of 
evidence of the currency of the name for a time in the 
Palestinian Church. 

If I have correctly observed, the title is not else- 
where used in early Christian literature, unless in 
actual quotations of Christ’s own words,” though the 


1 Euseb. iv. c. 22 near end. 

* Tbid. ii, c. 23. 

® This is, I think, the case in all the places where it occurs in Justin, 
from whatever source they were taken. And, indeed, the distinction 
seems present to Justin’s own mind, Dial. cum Tryph. c. 100. So 
again the words “the Son of Man” occur in Ignatius, ad. Ephes. c. 
xx. (shorter Greek), but it is evident from the run of the sentence that 
they are not there used as a name. They occur simply as part of a 
doctrinal statement that Jesus Christ is both God and man. The same 
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vision of Dan. vii. is repeatedly referred to and 
applied to Christ." It would seem then that the title, 
“the Son of Man,” though it was employed for a time 
among early disciples, especially those of Palestine, 
having been learned probably from the Master Himself, 
nevertheless soon passed out of use. Perhaps the 
most probable explanation of this change is, that as the 
consciousness of the Church became more and more 
completely engrossed with the subject of the essential 
Divinity of Christ, this name, in spite of its association 
with images of majesty, failed to express the thoughts 
which were uppermost in men’s minds. 

But the early disuse of this name is not only an 
interesting fact in itself, it has also an important bear- 
ing on the trustworthiness of all those sayings of our 
Lord recorded in the Gospels in which it oceurs. In 
recording these, they could simply be embodying a 
tradition early-fixed, or the contents of early documents. 
What we here observe also tends to give us a favour- 
able impression generally of their fidelity. Though 
the title “the Son of Man” was not in familiar use in 
the circles in which any of them, unless it were St. 
Matthew, wrote, they have duly preserved it in the 
language of Christ. 

It is further to be observed that the Gospels appear 
(in spite of the fact that their arrangement of sayings 
and discourses cannot be regarded as always chrono- 
logical) to be on the whole fairly self-consistent in 


may be said of other passages in the Fathers. Keim, Jesus of Naz. iii. p 
91, n. 1, has overlooked this distinction, as well as that noted with respect 
to Justin. 

1See, for example, Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 51 (where Jeremiah 
stands wrongly for Daniel), Dial. cwm Tryph. cc. xxxi., \xxvi., xxix. 
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respect to the manner in which the utterances of Jesus 
in question are distributed. The majestic aspect of the 
name is veiled to the multitude, and even to the 
disciples is shown with any degree of plainness at most 
on two occasions in St. Matthew and three in St. John, 
before the great turning-point in His self-revelation 
when He drew forth St. Peter's confession ;* 
after that time, especially in the Synoptists, it is 


whereas 


constantly presented. This self-consistency, so far as 
it extends, is another mark of truth. 

Whatever, then, be the view taken of the date of our 
Gospels, there is a high degree of authority for the whole 
class of sayings under consideration, those describing 
the glory of the Son of Man as well as those which seem 
chiefly to speak of His lowliness and true humanity. 
After an early date and outside the Church of Palestine 
they could not have been invented, because they were 
in no special harmony with prevailing language; and 
before that date and within that Church they could not, 
because the teaching of the Lord was still fresh in the 
recollection of numbers of living persons. 

But the very phrase itself, and those instances of 
its use of which the genuineness is on all hands 
_ ) That this incident makes an epoch in the Gospel narratives is noticed 
in all Lives of Christ and modern commentaries. See more on the subject 
below, p. 277 ff. The occasions before this event on which o vi. r. aévdp. is 
used as a title of glory are Matt. x. 23, xiii. 41; John i. 51, iii. 13, v. 27; 
and even in these cases (excepting Matt. xiii. 41) the Messianic claim 
might easily be missed, from the unfamiliarity of the form in which it 
was expressed. The other passages in which the name is used before that 
event are: Matt. viii. 20 (Luke ix. 58), ix. 6 (Mark ii. 10; Luke v. 24), 
xi. 19 (Luke vii. 34), xii. 8 (Mark ii. 28; Luke vi. 5), xii. 32 (Luke vi. 22), 
xil. 40; John iii. 14.. The explanation of the Parable of the Tares, or 
both parable and explanation, may well have been inserted at this point 


by the evangelist though really belonging to a later time. For he is 
evidently giving a collection of parables. 
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admitted, seem also to point to the authenticity of 
those sayings in which the title is undisguisedly one 
of glory. For, in the first place, whatever was the 
original meaning of the passage in the prophet 
Daniel, and whatever its customary interpretation 
in the time of our Lord, it is difficult to suppose 
that men’s thoughts were not intended to turn to 
that prophecy on hearing of “The Son of Man.” 
And it is surely not too much to say that by prefixing 
the definite article, as with an exception which is no 
exception’ our Lord invariably does, He claimed His 
humanity in a unique sense. The use of “Son of 
Man” in the Book of Ezekiel, where the prophet is 
several times so addressed,” and in other parts of the 
Old Testament not uncommonly as a synonym for man, 
specially expressive of his frailty,’ has been compared 
with Christ’s favourite name for Himself; but in these 
cases the article is absent, and this evidently makes all 
the difference. It is clear that Christ by His phrase 
represented Himself as the head, the type, the ideal of 


the race.* And this view appears to be fully borne 


1 John v. 27. 

2 Vernes invents the view that by “the Son of Man,” Jesus meant “ the 
prophet.” This certainly cannot be inferred from its use in the Book of 
Ezekiel, and there is not a shred of other evidence for it, that I am aware. 
Yet he writes, “A plusieurs reprises, Dieu dit en autres &’ Ezéchiel: /%s de 
CVhomme, prends la parole, etc. . . . ce quirevient a dire: Prophéte, prends 
la parole. Jesus s’appelle donc le fils de ’homme par un procédé empha- 
tique familier aux langues orientales, et ce mot signifie de pr ophéte,” p. 187. 

3 WIN and DIS are both used in the Hebrew. WIN 733, ds vlog 
av Ophrrev, at Dan. vii. 13, where the human form appears to be most in 
view. vAINg ]2, viog avdpa7ov, at Ps. cxliv. 3, where the weakness of man 
is especially in mind. DIN]2, vie avdeaxcv, Ezek. ii. 3, etc. etc., more 
a title of dignity. 

* The article before the second noun, as well as the first, another point 
in which our Lord’s phrase differs from that of the Old Testament, may 
also perhaps be intended to convey this idea of His typical character. 


Co eee 
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out by those passages which are appealed to in proof of 
the purely human character of Christ’s claims. When, 
in reply to a scribe who offered to follow Him where- 
soever He went, He said, ‘‘The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the heaven have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head,” this does not mean 
simply, “But I, a man, have not where to lay my 
head.”* That a man, indeed, to whom God gave 
authority over the rest of His creatures should be 
without a home on the earth, which even the most 
vagrant creatures have, presents a striking and pathetic 
contrast. But more than this must be intended, a 
deeper contrast, in a reply to one who desired to become 
His disciple. It is He in whom all the rights of the 
race in the highest sense reside, who is thus destitute.’ 
Again, in the words, “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath, wherefore the Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,” the context makes 
it impossible to regard “‘The Son of Man” in the last 
clause merely as a Hebraic periphrasis for “man” used 
in the preceding clauses. The common use of the 
phrase as a title for Himself must fix its meaning here. 
Now the complaint of the Pharisees was not against 
His conduct, but against that of His disciples whom 
He ought to have controlled. And His argument in 
the context is, first, that ceremonial observance ought 
to bend to human necessities; but again, that the 
attendance of His disciples upon Him itself justified an 
exception. Hence in asserting the lordship of the Son 


1 Matt. viii. 20. 

2 Keim also well adduces the contrast between essential dignity and 
lowly service voluntarily chosen in Matt. xx. 28. See Jesws of Naz. iil. 
p- 89. 
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of Man over the Sabbath, because ‘‘ the Sabbath was 
made for man,” He seems to assert a right to set 
aside even a Divine institution designed for man’s good 
on the ground of that headship of the race which had 
been given Him. Let us examine one more passage. 
An attempt is made to explain the words of Jesus in 
absolving the paralytic of his sins as being no more than 
any other holy man would have a right to utter; 
though in proportion to the measure of Divine Power 
in a man would be the effect with which he would speak 
the absolving word.’ But there is no trace of such a 
thought in the whole passage, and the justification 
which Jesus offers for what He had done, ‘‘The Son of 
Man hath authority on earth to forgive sins,” evidently 
claims something special to Himself. We seem, in 
short, to have here the assertion of a prerogative which 
belongs to Him strictly as God’s Vicegerent in judg- 
ment. And we may compare the words recorded in 
St. John, “He hath given Him authority to execute 
judgment, because He is the Son of Man.”” 

There appears, then, to be real though subtle corre- 
spondence between these passages and those in which 
the title “the Son of Man” occurs in descriptions of 
dominion and glory. And this correspondence, for the 
very reason that it is subtle, has the more force in 
disposing us to believe that the evangelists may rightly 
attribute the latter as well as the former to Jesus.’ 


1 Colani, J. CO. e¢ les Idées Mess. pp. 118, 119. 

? Into the question whether He has in any degree delegated this authority 
to His Church, I forbear to enter here as foreign to the purpose of this 
book. 

3 Two arguments suggested by Keim, ibid. pp. 85-87, for the Messianic 
meaning and reference to Daniel’s vision in our Lord’s use of the term 
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I have not yet observed that these sayings which 
speak of the Coming of the Son of Man in glory belong 
to the common tradition found in all the first three 
Gospels. For this reason, as well as for another which 
will appear in the next chapter, not a few naturalistic 
writers have felt compelled to admit that there is a 
considerable amount of truth, some allowing more, some 
less, in their attribution to Jesus in the Gospels." They 
endeavour to explain His having thus spoken, either by 
supposing that He expected speedily to return to earth 
to finish the work which the martyr’s death, seen by 
Him to be imminent, would cut short ;’ or by regarding 
them as in some way an expression of His consciousness 
of the power of that principle which His life and work 
embodied.’ 

In any warnings against taking the imagery in a too 
materialistic sense.1 should be very glad to join, if that 
did not seem to be in the present day almost superfluous. 
But the sense given to it by the above-mentioned 
writers makes its use incompatible with the sobriety 
and truthfulness of Jesus. If He indeed used such 


“the Son of Man” are forcible. (1) “The Son of Man” appears as the 
successor of Elijah at Matt. xvii. 12; (2) There is a high degree of pro- 
bability that the phrase ‘“‘the Kingdom of Heaven” was taken (in a 
certain sense) from the Book of Daniel. Hence it is also probable that 
the use of “Son of Man” in that book must have been in mind. 

1 Among those who admit most are Weisse, Hvan. Gesch. i. p. 593 ff. ; 
Keim, supra; Wittichen, who discusses the question, Jdee des Reiches 
Gottes, pp. 166-172; Vernes, Jdés Mess. pp. 229-233, and note on p. 248 ; 
Schenkel, Character of Jesus, p.145. Zeller also allows that Jesus must 
have said something of the kind. Strauss and Renan, pp. 88-91. 

2 Keim, iv. 99-105, 274, 279; Zeller as above. 

§ Thus Wittichen, ibid. pp. 172 and 221. They are “the expression of 
His consciousness of the world-conquering might of the principle which 
He represented,” and which “He viewed in unity with His own person.” 
Something of the same kind seems in the mind of Weisse, ibid. p. 595. 
Schenkel (as above) writes more vaguely. 
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language, He must have intended to assert thereby that 
His living personal sovereignty over His Church would 
not end with His death, and that the world would in 
some way be forced to recognise fully hereafter this 
living sovereignty. In short, the words must mean that 
He possessed a nature and prerogatives which make it 
fitting that we should still give Him the devotion: of 
our hearts, and address to Him prayers and worship as 
to a conscious Divine King, and that we should hope 
for His fuller, His perfect manifestation. 

From the point of view of Christian Faith it is 
easy to see how the association of the phrase “the Son 
of Man” with the vision of majesty and glory in Daniel’s 
prophecy on the one hand, and on the other its relation 
to humanity which in itself it implied, combined to fit 
it for His purpose, and to make up its attraction for 
Him. And the fact that it had not before become 
current in popular religious language, made it all the 
more pliable and capable of receiving the new meaning 
and application that were to be given to it.’ 


' Dorner’s remark is also worthy of consideration: “This designation 
must be the product of a self-consciousness for which the fact of human 
sonship, or being the son of man, was not that which lay nearest to it, a 
thing of itself, a matter of course, but that which was secondary and 
superinduced.”—Doctrine of the Person of Ohrist, i. p. 54. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE CLAIM MADE BY JESUS HIMSELF TO BE THE CHRIST. 


Near subjects of which we have been treating in the 
last two chapters have a manifest bearing on the 
Messianic claims of Jesus. The Messiah, if there was 
to be one, must certainly have some place in the King- 
dom of God; He must in some sense be its King. 
Again the name ‘the Son of Man,” even in its more 
humble aspect, clearly expressed a unique relation to 
the human race, and it is-therefore, even according to 
this use of it, to be reckoned asa Messianic title ; while 
there is another class of sayings in which it has associa- 
tions of celestial majesty. It is time now to consider 
more directly the application to Jesus, above all the 
application by Jesus to Himself, of the most compre- 
hensive title the Messiah, for which the way has thus 
been prepared. | 
In our examination of the general relation of the 
Christian idea of the Messiah to the Jewish, we traced 
a true connexion between the conception of the Person 
and Office of the Christ in the Early Church and that 
prevalent among the Jews, and yet a marvellous change. 
In the faith of Christians the original lineaments 
were preserved but glorified. The mission of the 
Divinely-sent King was believed to have vaster issues, 
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His Kingdom to be more wide-reaching and enduring, 
His Majesty to be more Divine ; while at the same 
time the manner of the appearing of Him who was 
recognised as the Christ gave a radically new view 
of the ways of God and of the true ends for human 
hope and labour, and was most fruitful in effects upon 
conduct. Both parts of this twofold change sprang 
from the fact of the Messianic Hope having found its 
object in Jesus. | 

But there arises the question.—How did One in 
many aspects of His work and character so unlikely, 
One who disappointed so many fond expectations, 
come to be selected for it? Those who believe in 
the Gospel narratives have an explanation which is 
abundantly adequate to account for this. The testi- 
mony of the Baptist and of the voice from heaven 
declared Him to be the Christ ; His own marvellous 
works encouraged the belief; and His own express 
language claimed the title, in a sense not one whit 
less supernatural and glorious than that in which it 
was afterwards understood; and, finally, when the 
hopes of His followers seemed to be utterly extin- 
guished by His death, they were revived—were enlarged 
and purified and invested with altogether new power— 
by His resurrection. And it appears to me that with- 
out the co-operation of the two main causes here 
indicated, first the impression made by the personality 
of Jesus, His works and His claims for Himself, before 
His Crucifixion, and then the evidence which convinced 
His disciples of His Resurrection, faith in Him as a 
supernatural Christ could not have been established so 
universally, from the first, as we have seen it to have — 
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been among His disciples. His Resurrection by itself 
could not have done it; for its force as a witness to 
His Messiahship consisted in the circumstance that it 
set a seal to what He had previously said and wrought. 
On the other hand, His own declarations and works 
would probably have failed to implant this faith, if 
they had not been divinely vindicated in His Resurrec- 
tion. ‘The latter should not perhaps have been neces- 
sary. The loftiness and purity and humility of His 
character should have been enough to prove that He 
only spoke what was true. And now that we have 
been meditating for nineteen centuries upon that cha- 
racter, this argument appeals to us with a force which 
at first would not have been so apparent. Men will 
find it difficult to disbelieve His right to any preroga- 
tive of authority and glory which He can be clearly 
shown to have claimed. But the first disciples could 
hardly have recovered from such a shock to all their 
prejudices and their most cherished hopes as His death 
caused, had it not been for His Resurrection. Nay, it 
may not be too much to say, that mankind could not 
have been expected to accept a Revelation of such 
tremendous import as that made through Jesus Christ 
except on this double ground of assurance. To quote 
His own words: ‘“ Yea, and in your law it is written 
that the witness of two men is true. I am He that 
beareth witness of Myself, and the Father that sent Me 
beareth witness of Me.”* And that witness of the 
Father, according to the view of the apostles them- 
selves, was borne pre-eminently in His raising Him 
from the dead. 
1 John viii. 17, 18. 
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We are here concerned with the historical reality 
of one of these, the alleged witness of Jesus to 
Himself; and with but a part of this, the fact that 
He claimed to be the Messiah, and what He 
implied by it. In short, we desire to know what 
was “the relation of Jesus to the idea of the 
Messiah.” But though our inquiry is thus limited, 
it is, I believe, of cardinal importance. For in 
regard to this the evidence is comparatively simple, 
and it seems possible to arrive at a clear result. 
If so, we shall thus obtain a starting-point from 
which to deal more safely with more complicated 
questions. 

Up to a certain point the majority of naturalistic 
critics will here admit our facts. It is very generally 
conceded that Jesus must have applied to Himself in 
- some sense the title of Messiah. ‘‘ Jesus held and 
expressed the conviction that He was the Messiah: this 
is an indisputable fact,” says Strauss in his original 
Infe of Jesus. “The fact that His disciples after His 
death believed and proclaimed that He was the 
Messiah, is not to be comprehended, unless, when 
living, He had implanted the conviction in their 
-minds.”* He does not, I think, in his New Infe 
of Jesus, make any assertion quite so clear and 
positive to the same effect. Yet he says, for 
example, in his discussion of the narratives of 
the Entry into Jerusalem in that work, that Jesus 
“certainly did not wish in all respects to disclaim 
the character of Messiah.” Renan, again, says that 


1 Life of Jesus, part ii. § 62. 
2 New Life of Jesus, i. p. 383 ; cf. also i. § 37, 38, pp. 302-322. 
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Jesus believed Himself to be the Messiah, though 
he speaks in terms which have given just offence, 
and which betray his own incapacity for appreciating 
lofty moral character, of the manner in which He 
accommodated Himself to the Messianic ideas of the 
disciples.’ 

The same point might be substantiated by references 
to other writers. Volkmar is indeed an exception. In 
his view the title the Christ was probably first given 
by St. Peter not during the lifetime of Jesus, but on 
an appearance to him in glory of “the spiritually- 
risen” Jesus.” Thus, according to this critic, belief in 
the Messiahship was not the parent of belief in the 
Resurrection ; but the Resurrection—which he clearly 
regards and must regard as an objective fact, even 
if it did not include the resurrection of the crucified 
body,’"—was the parent of the recognition of Him as 
Messiah. But we may well ask :—If appearances of 
the Risen Lord are believed in of such objective reality 
and with such accompaniments of glory as would be 
eapable of creating this new faith concerning His 
Person, what sufficient ground can there be for such 
an upturning of the Gospel records, and for making 


“1 Vie de Jésus, p. 245 ff. 

2 Die Evangelien, pp. 449, 450, 671; cf. Religion Jesu, pp. 112-115. 
See these places also, especially the first of them, for Volkmar’s views as 
to Jewish belief regarding the Messiah. 

3 Die Hvangelien, p. 612. Hs ist eine der sichersten Thatsachen der 
Weltgeschichte, dass Jesus von’ Nazareth bald nach seinem Tod am 
Kreuz den Jiingern Auferstanden erschienen ist, dem Petrus in Galilaa 
zuerst, dann auch den iibrigen Jiingern, zuletzt dem Paulus, mégen 
wir dies so oder anders, oder gar nicht, oder doch nie mehr ganz 
begreifen ; da in der ganzen iibrigen Geschichte kein einziges Analogon 
gleicher Art sich findet. Aber viel mehr als das angegebene All- 
gemeine ist auch nicht mehr sicher iiberliefert, etc. Cf. also Religion 
Jesu, p. 76 ff. 
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assumptions respecting the course of events for which 
there is no historical evidence. This notice of Volk- 
mar’s hypothesis will only make it more clear why 
naturalistic critics as a body feel it necessary to allow 
that Jesus must Himself during His lifetime have 
encouraged His disciples to regard Him as the 
Messiah. 

They have then (1) to account for the fact of Jesus 
having taken this title, or at.the very least suffered 
it to be given Him, and to explain the sense in 
which He took or accepted it. And (2) they have to 
explain how that conception of the Messiah, which 
they suppose Jesus would have admitted to be applic- 
able, came to be transformed into that glorious image 
with which we are familiar in the Faith of Christians. 
Their attempts to deal with these two points we 
must now consider. 

Now orthodox Christians, no less than naturalists, 
recognise that Jesus did not correspond to the Jewish 
idea of Messiah. But to us this is no difficulty. The 
Israelitish hope, though mingled with illusions, was a 
true preparation for the Christian fulfilment. Jesus 
was, and is, as we believe, truly a King, truly 
God’s Vicegerent. But the assumption of the title 
by Him must necessarily be a serious difhculty 
to naturalistic writers; and it is felt by them to 
be so. How could He take the title, since in its 
purely Jewish sense it so ill represented His functions 
and work in His earthly life? It would seem 
that to do so, but for that Divine kingship in 
which the Church believes, was both incompatible 
with the spiritual character of His aims, and not 
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to be justified consistently with His personal truth- 
fulness. 

The motives and thoughts with which He is supposed 
to have made the claim may be described somewhat 
as follows. I combine together the suggestions of 
different writers so far as they are compatible, and 
may serve to strengthen one another. For the object 
is not to gain a dialectic victory over individual 
writers, but to know what is the strongest theory 
which we can conceive constructed as a rival to our 
own. He knew, then, on the one hand, that no one 
properly answering to the hoped-for Messiah was to 
be expected, and that it was desirable to prevent 
His disciples from looking for such, or to use the 
expressions of another writer, that it was “the only way 
to penetrate at least a portion of Israel with his thoughts, 
and to accomplish- the purpose of his calling.”? At 
the same time, in further justification of His appropria- 
tion of the title for Himself, He was conscious of 
bemmg the bringer-in of the final, absolute religion, 
the true spiritual chief in the kingdom of God,’ 


1 See passages quoted from Colani below, note 3. 

2 Schenkel, Character of Jesus, vol. i, p. 137. 

* The following passages will give Colani’s view :—‘‘ Ou bien encore, J ésus, 
qui depuis longtemps se sait le grand initiateur religieux de Vhumanité, 
adopte, non sans répugnance, le titre de Messie comme celui qui dans 
Vesprit de ses disciples répond le moins mal 4 sa mission, pourvu quw’il y 
ajoute sur-le-champ la perspective du martyre. Et il faut qu’il se déclare 
le Messie, pour quwils cessent d’en attendre un autre, pour que leur foi se 
fixe definitivement avant la terrible catastrophe ” (p. 139). “‘Certainement 
dés que Jésus s’est senti le vrai chef du royaume de Dieu, il s'est demandé 
si au dessus de lui il y avait place pour un Messie ; il a reconnu par 
conséquent combien était vaine la notion populaire du futur roi d’Israel, 
et il s’est dit que le seul Messie qu’eussent pu annoncer véritablement 
les saints prophétes de Jehova, c’était lui, ’Yhomme de douleur. Mais, 
dautre part, il n’a di prendre ce titre, qui n’ajoutait rien a sa gloire, qu’en 
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in whom were faultlessly, perfectly exhibited the 
true relations of man to God and to His brother 
man. 

What is here said in recognition of the unique 
moral and spiritual, greatness of Jesus we most 
heartily welcome, though we are compelled to observe 
that to attribute this perfection and finality to Him 
and His work, and to suppose that He knew that 
these characteristics belonged to Him, seems logically 
inconsistent with the naturalistic point of view. He 
is already thereby withdrawn from the dominion of 
ordinary human laws. It being admitted, however, 
that He was all this, a part, and an important part, 
of His Messiahship is thus described. But, as those 
whose views we are considering would themselves 
allow, there are essential elements of the original 
conception which are left wholly unrepresented. 
And if He regarded His Messiahship as limited 
to this sense, we should certainly expect to find 
indications that such was His view; and not only 
so, but also that He was training some at least 
among His followers to think of His Person and 
Work in the way which He well knew was alone 
true. 

It has been maintained that there are such indica- 
tions. The key to what Jesus meant by His claim to be 
the Messiah is found in His not having made it till near 
the close of His career." Time is supposed to be thus 
considération de ses disciples, parce qu’a leurs yeux, s'il n’était pas le 
Messie, il ne pouvait étre non plus leur chef supréme. Ainsi, & la fois, il 
spiritualise et il s’accommode,” p. 140. 


1 Colani, pp. 72, 73 ff. Compare also Schenkel, pp. 136, 137, chaps. 
xil. and xiii, 
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allowed for Him to have attained to an entirely new 
conception of the title Himself, and also for an 
endeavour so to modify the idea of the character in 
the minds of His disciples as to make it not unsuitable 
for Him to assume it. Now the question of the time 
from which Jesus openly offered Himself to the faith of 
men or to the faith of His disciples, must obviously be 
of great importance when the object is to obtain a clear 
and comprehensive view of the unfolding drama of 
His life and work. In connexion with it interesting 
discussions have also arisen regarding the consistency 
of the narrative of the Synoptists with itself and with 
that of St. John. I shall make a few remarks on these 
points before I conclude the chapter. But the time 
at which Jesus declared Himself to be the Messiah can 
have but little weight in determining the sense in 
which He intended it, apart from direct traces that He 
designed to modify the meaning of the name in a 
particular way. For a satisfactory explanation may 
be given on the orthodox Christian view of His Person 
and work, for His having deferred to make known 
His Messianic character till a comparatively late 
period. We all, as I have said, recognise that the 
conception of the Messiah’s Person and Office which 
He had Himself, and which He wished to convey, 
was something quite different from that which existed 
among the Jews. His disciples—we can well under- 
stand — would need to be gradually prepared for 
apprehending such new thoughts. It is even clearer 
that His work would have been seriously impeded and 
marred, if He had, in the early days of His Galilean 
ministry, allowed Himself to be fixed upon by the 
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populace as the Messiah, the views of national glory 
and of the means by which it was to be gained, which 
were associated with the coming of the Messiah, being 
what they were. In the necessity of guarding against 
this danger alone, we have an abundantly sufficient 
motive for His checking the open recognition of His 
Messiahship which those possessed with evil spirits are 
said to have been disposed to accord Him, as well as 
for His stern command, so frequently given to those 
whom He had healed, not to spread abroad His fame. 
Though, indeed, as regards the former, it would be 
natural under any circumstances that He should shrink 
from receiving acknowledgment from such a quarter. 
Supposing, therefore, it could be shown that up toa 
certain late point in His career Jesus made no claim to 
Messiahship, this could have little weight apart from 
traces of a change of view in the mind of Jesus, or, at 
least, of specific efforts to convey to the disciples the 
limited sense in which He used the term. The only 
expression which can, I think, be adduced as implying 
that Jesus did not at the first regard Himself as the 
Messiah is that He, like the Baptist, began His ministry 
with the proclamation, “ the Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” The meaning of these words in His mouth has 
already been considered.’ And, at any rate, it is clear 
that a solitary expression of this kind cannot, by virtue 
of a particular explanation which men may choose to 
put upon it, countervail the profound impression which 
the narratives of all the evangelists produce upon us 
of a perfect unity in His whole life, of a mission the 
scope of which was completely realized from the time 
1 See p. 223, n. 3. 
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of His baptism at least, and in the fulfilment of which 
each step was taken with the calmness of clear and 
unwavering conviction.’ 

As regards the training of His disciples, the points 
chiefly urged are His adoption of the title “the Son 
f Man,” which throughout was His favourite name 
for Himself, and His announcements of His sufferings, 
which became especially plain and frequent after 
St. Peter’s confession at Czesarea Philippi. These are 
adduced as evidence that if He claimed to be the 
Messiah, He intended to shear the conception of all 
ideas of might and dominion. His use of the title 
“the Son of Man” has already been discussed, and we 
have seen * that in reality it tends to support my main 
contention. With respect to the announcements of the 
sufferings of the Messiah, it must suffice to observe that 
instead of necessarily lowering the essential concept 
of His character, they would rather require that His 
majesty and power should in some way be more fully 
vindicated afterwards, as according to the belief of the 
Church was actually the case. 


1 Let me quote the following striking passage from Ecce Homo. The 
judgment of its author on such a point must be admitted in itself to have 
great weight: “No other career ever had so much unity, no other biography 
is so simple, or can so well afford to dispense with details. Men in 
general take up scheme after scheme, as circumstances suggest one after 
another, and therefore most biographies are compelled to pass from one 
subject to another, and to enter into a multitude of minute questions, to 
divide the life carefully into periods by chronological landmarks accurately 
determined, to trace the gradualdevelopment of character, and ripening 
or change of opinions. But Christ formed one plan and executed it; no 
important change took place in his mode of thinking, speaking, and 
acting ; at least the evidence before us does not enable us to trace any 
such change.” People’s edition, p. 17. Weisse also writes to the same 
effect more at length and more specitically as to the utterances of Jesus, 
or the indications of His consciousness, with respect to His own Person 
and Office, i. pp. 318, 319. 2 See pp. 242-8. 
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But a passage remains to be noticed in which there 
may seem to be clearer signs of a desire on the part of 
Jesus to sever Himself radically from Jewish Messianic 
expectation. He is recorded to have on one occasion, 
after quoting from the 110th Psalm, propounded to 
the Pharisees the question, “If he (David) call Him 
(the Christ) Lord, how is He his son?” It is argued 
that His object was to destroy the belief that the 
Christ must come of the lineage of David, and with it 
also the idea of His being a king. 

Now the passage is undoubtedly a very difficult one. 
It is hard to determine the drift of the argument, or 
the interpretation of the words of the Psalm which is 
meant to be suggested.” It is not, however, necessary 
for us to discuss these difficulties here. For at all 
events that view is heavily burthened with improba- 
bilities which sees in the words an intention to deny 
the descent of the Messiah from David. This is to 
assume that Jesus set Himself not only against one of 


1 See Colani, part 2, chap. ii. § 2, pp. 104, 105, who thus represents 
the incident: A la fin de ses vives discussions avec les scribes et les phari- 
siens, dans les tout derniers jours de sa vie, il leur pose. cette question : 
“Comment pouvez-vous dire que le Messie doit étre Filsde David, tandis 
que David lui-méme l’appelle son Seigneur dans le Psaume cx.? Si David 
Vappelle son Seigneur le Messie ne peut donc étre Fils de David.” See 
also Strauss, Vew Life of Jesus, English translation, i. pp. 303, 304. He 
thus concludes his discussion of the words: “In His view, therefore, 
the Messiah was a higher than David, as on another occasion He described 
Himself as greater than Solomon or Jonas (Matt, xii. 41 ff.) ; He wished 
to loosen the close tie which in the conception of the people connected the 
Messiah with David; and as it was upon this connexion that all the 
worldly and political elements in the Jewish hope of the Messiah depended, 
we may look upon that expression of Jesus, if it really comes from Him, 
as a disavowal of this element in the conception of the Messiah enter- 
tained by His countrymen.” For the evidence that Jesus Himself was 
in reality of the family of David, see Pt. III. ch. 3. 

2 On the difficulties, see Thirlwall’s letter, referred to p. 101, n. 3. 
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the most universally accepted points in the Messianic 
doctrine of His day, but one which could not but be 
deduced from the Old Testament itself, if Messianic 
prophecy were recognised there at all, and which con- 
tinued to be fully believed among His disciples. 

It is, moreover, evident that, whatever be the exact 
drift of the argument, its effect is to exalt the glory of 
the Messiah. For it turns upon the point that the 
Christ is acknowledged by David himself to be some 
one greater than himself. “David calls Him Lord,” 
although titles of honour and respect are not naturally 
paid to a descendant by a progenitor. 

I have endeavoured to notice every indication of any 
force that can be alleged for the view we are consider- 
ing ; and we have seen, I think, that none will stand 
examination. But we have still to refer to the simple 
and broad consideration which shows most convinc- 
ingly its impossibility. If it were true, then Jesus 
would have had in the first age of Christianity not a 
single true disciple. For in the faith of no section of 
Christians, and of no individual Christian of whom 
we know in the first century and a half at least, is the 
Christ of modern Unitarianism foreshadowed. It is 
not to be found, we have seen, in the Apocalypse or in 
the Jewish-Christian opponents against whom St. Paul 
wrote; nor in the Deified Man of Ebionism. Jesus 
cared so little for truth, or He taught so ill, that not to 
one faithful disciple more able and more thoughtful 
than the rest did He impart His own conception of 
His Person and Office.’ 


+ “You urge Christ's followers’ simplicity, 
But how does shifting blame evade it ? 
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It is a striking comment upon the inadequacy of the 
explanation which has thus far occupied us, that some 
naturalistic writers have felt it necessary to attribute 
ideas of establishing a temporal sovereignty to Jesus. 
This was the theory of some of the early rational- 
ists ;' and Vernes? has made it his principal criticism 
on Colani, whom he in the main follows, that he has 
not done justice to this political element. He does 
not, however, show how such an aim was compatible 
with the general character of His teaching and life. 
This theory, that Jesus in claiming to be the Messiah 
showed that He expected to reign over Israel as an 
earthly king, is not in its cruder forms worthy of 
refutation. More attention is due to the manner in 
which Keim has worked it out. According to this 
writer,’ Jesus from the very opening of His ministry 
thoroughly believed Himself to be the Messiah, know- 
ing that He had the secret of a moral and spiritual 
knowledge to communicate to Israel, which (if received) 
would bring about the establishment of the expected 
theocratic kingdom. And He was convinced that God 
would turn the hearts of the people as a whole to Him 
as their king. When it began to appear probable that 


Have wisdom’s words no more felicity ? 
The stumbling-block, his speech—who laid it ? 
How comes it that for one found able 
To sift the truth of it from fable, 
Millions believe it to the letter ?” 
—R. Browntne, Christmas Eve and Kaster Day, § 16. 


1 For references see Strauss’ Life of Jesus, part ii. chap. iv. § 65. 

2 Td. Mess. p. 195 ff. 

5 The following passages in Keim’s Jesus of Nazara give his view of 
the conception which Jesus formed of His own Messiahship, vol. ii. pp. 
291, 292 ; i11. 90 ; iv. 62-65, 67, 68 with notes, 70 with note 2, 84-105, 208, 
274, 279 ; v. 65, 68, 69, 70, 100, 101, 121-123, 141, 163, 164, 184. 
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He would succumb to the plots of His enemies, then 
there arose within Him the belief that God would 
speedily bring Him back from the grave in order that 
this result might be achieved. But even on His last 
entry into Jerusalem a week before His death, He still 
hoped against hope that Israel would recognise its 
Messiah, and that the kingdom would be established 
without further delay. This view is, however, not only 
unsupported by, but directly irreconcilable with the 
Gospel records of His teaching, and inconsistent with 
His character. From first to last He shows that His 
preaching and Person will be a source of division and 
judgment as well as of peace, and that the progress of 
His kingdom will be but slow. He avoids popular 
commotion. Even in His work among the masses 
He singles out individuals ; and He bestows His chief 
care upon the spiritual- education of a few chosen 
followers. 

Over and above this it is impossible that one 
who displayed such marvellous sobriety of feeling 
and moral discrimination should have allowed Himself 
to walk in such a land of dreams as is here repre- 
sented; that He should have been so entirely at 
fault as to the moral and spiritual forces at work 
around Him, and that He should have confidently 
declared that He was destined to play a réle so 
unique, when He had so little real ground | for 
expecting it. 

Naturalism appears then to be wholly unable to 
give a satisfactory account of the assumption by 
Jesus of the title the Messiah. Not, however, now 
to insist further on this point, let us pass on to 
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consider its attempts at explaining the transforma- 
tion of that idea of His Messiahship which they 
think they can allow Jesus to have entertained 
into that conception which is cherished in the faith 
of Christians. 

How hard it is to explain the faith of the first genera- 
tion of Christians in Jesus as a supernatural Christ, on 
any other than the Christian view, is shown by the 
wavering theories of successive naturalistic writers. 
One, in order to save, as he thinks, the character of 
Jesus for honesty and sobriety, denies the genuineness 
of, or explains away, every word of His in the Gospels 
which could be taken to imply the possession of powers 
or a destiny surpassing those of ordinary human nature. 
Another, feeling the difficulty which must then arise of 
accounting for the faith of Christians, makes bold to 
attribute to Jesus utterances which directly caused 
the mistaken beliefs of His followers. The whole 
history of the naturalistic hypotheses on this subject 
may be described as an endeavour on the part of their 
authors to avoid on the one hand the Scylla of doing 
discredit to the truth and self-knowledge of Jesus, and 
the Charybdis of being left without an adequate 
explanation of the growth of the Christian Church 
and its Faith. To us it appears that if any escape 
the one danger, they fall into the other; and 
the most part in their uncertain course suffer 
from both. Those who strive to allow as little as 
they think possible of the claims alleged to have 
been made by Jesus, yet allow what is irreconcilable 
with the simplicity and truthfulness of His character, 
if He was merely man; while even those who allow 
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most do not allow enough to account for the faith 
of His disciples.* 

Let us first consider the tenableness of the theory, 
that from the simple conviction that Jesus was the 
Messiah, which title He had Himself in some modified 
sense adopted, and the confidence that this being so 
His work could not fail, sprang the faith that He was 
still living, in a state of celestial glory, that He had 
been seen after He had risen, that He would return to 
judgment, and hence also the whole doctrine of His 
Divine Personality.’ 

To take the later stages in this alleged growth, 
I would remark that the accounts of the appear- 
ances of Christ after His resurrection do not suit 
with the idea that they originated in the need of 
proving His continued life. With the exception of two 
to St. Stephen and St. Paul, they are confined to the 
first forty days. We should have expected, especially 
if they were the consequence of belief in His present 
life or regarded as confirmations of this, that there 
would have been numerous other alleged instances of 
appearances. Many an ardent believing soul during 
the first years of Christianity would have been con- 
vinced that in some moment of peril, or spiritual 
need, or exalted devotion, he had seen the Lord. 

But even if the belief in His risen life and the 
supposed evidence of it could thus be explained, how 


1 Tn reviewing the contradictory views of naturalistic writers as to the 
facts, and the way to account for them, which we have noticed in this and 
the preceding chapter, we are again reminded of that felicitous image of 
“the advancing host” employed by the author of Supernatural Religion, 
see above, p. 15. 

* See Strauss’ Vew Life of Jesus, i. pp. 216 and 421-424. 
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were the next steps taken? Why was He invested 
with celestial power and glory second only, if even 
second, to those of the Father? Why should fancied 
appearances of a dead teacher, even if they were far 
more remarkable than any other supposed appearances 
of the departed have ever been, have this transforming 
effect upon their conception of Him? No other instance 
at all comparable has ever happened. His returns to 
them, real or imaginary, would be a touching proof 
that He was still thinking of them, but what evidence 
could they supply either that He was essentially divine 
or that He had been deified ? 

But do not, perhaps, Jewish ideas of a Messiah living 
in a state of celestial glory before His appearance to 
execute His mission on earth supply the necessary 
element, as in a chemical combination, to account for 
the growth of the new faith ? We have seen that it is 
more than doubtful whether such an idea existed 
among Jews of the first century except in the most 
incipient form. But to take the supposition most 
favourable to the theory in question. Suppose the 
Enochic “Book of the Three Parables” is genuinely 
Jewish, and suppose the one or two passages in the 
Talmud which describe the heavenly state of the 
Messiah represent a view handed down from a much 
older time, have we here a sufficient cause? The ideas 
that the Christ exercises a true sovereignty from heaven, 
and that He will come as the future Judge of the 
world, are not to be found at all in the latter, and not 
with clearness in the former. Whence did the Chris- 
tian Faith derive these? And how did a notion so 


1 See Part I. chap. iii. 
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little prevalent and so thin and pale comparatively, as 
that of the Pre-existence of the Messiah was among 
Jews, give birth to the conviction which we find to be 
so firm and ardent and universal among Christians ? 
Contemporary Jewish views may possibly explain 
some of the outer form and colouring of Christian con- 
ceptions in this as in other parts of Messianic doctrine, 
but here more than anywhere they will be unable to 
explain the essential principles and living power. 

Is there an explanation afforded by supposing that 
words of Jesus did give at least a certain measure 
of encouragement to the belief in His heavenly glory 
and return to judgment? We have seen, indeed, that 
many naturalistic critics are most anxious to deny 
utterly the genuineness of this whole class of sayings 
attributed to Jesus in the Gospels, and from their point 
of view they have good reason to do so. Others, how- 
ever, have felt compelled to allow them more or less of 
truth.’ It will be sufficient if we examine the argu- 
ment of one who, in assuming that Jesus looked forward 
to His own return, seems to have had most directly in 
view the necessity of accounting for the Christian 
Faith, and who at the same time has endeavoured to 
confine within the narrowest limits possible the illusion 
that he finds it necessary to attribute to Jesus. When 
once it had become evident to Jesus, so Zeller* argues, 
that He would be put to death, He could not regard 
Himself as the Messiah unless there appeared some 
way in which His cause would triumph, and that in His 
own hands. Announcements He might thus have been 


1 See above, p. 247, n. 1. 
2 Strauss and Renan, pp. 87-89. 
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led to make might then, it will be said, have assisted 
the growth of the more supernatural conception of 
Christians. The view we are considering does not 
necessarily attribute to Him the idea that He would 
return with accompaniments of glory,—that would 
compromise too much His true human worth,—but 
that instead of rising at the commencement of the 
Messianic era like other dead Israelites, He would 
rise and return to earth in order to carry on that 
gradual work of establishing a true spiritual kingdom 
which His death would interrupt. It seems sufficient 
to reply that there is no trace of such having been 
His belief, and that, minimize it as you may, this 
would be a unique privilege which no sane man, 
who was merely man, could persuade himself that 
he would enjoy. It would find no real support in 
current Jewish beliefs; for so to rise would be some- 
thing altogether different from having part in a 
general resurrection. 

These explanations of the origin of the Christian 
conception of the Messiahship of Jesus each severally 
labour under many difficulties. But there remains to 
‘be mentioned the following fatal objection which lies 
against them all. There was no time for the mythical 
growth which each supposes. Strauss has necessarily 
rested the possibility of the mythical theory on the 
assumption of a late date for the Gospels. Patient and 
candid study is making it more and more apparent . 
that they cannot be placed so late as he supposes. 
But be this as it may, when he makes much of this 
point, he reasons apparently in entire oblivion that 
there is any other evidence than that of the Gospels, 
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or anything else to be explained, except certain 
miraculous incidents related in them. If Jesus did 
not during His earthly life claim a supernatural king- 
ship, and did not rise from the dead, some considerable 
period would be as much needed for the genesis of 
belief in a supernatural Christ as for that of any 
(supposed) mythical incident. Strauss and other | 
naturalistic writers have never really faced the fact 
that within a few years of the death of Christ such a 
faith certainly flourished, and allowing for the different 
degrees in which the new view of the Person and Office 
of the Messiah was apprehended, was accepted by all 
His. followers. 

If Jesus Himself encouraged belief in His super- 
human prerogatives, then it is natural that His 
resurrection should turn the attention of His disciples 
upon all that He had said having this tendency. 
But on no other supposition can we understand the 
Faith of the Church of the First Days. The facts as 
to the Faith of Christians confirm the view which we 
may gather from the Gospels. Jesus, though He 
undoubtedly desired to include in the idea of the 
Christ elements which were altogether wanting in the 
popular conception, and to transfigure those which it 
did contain, did not wish to explain away the essential 
meaning of the name. Without attempting first to 
modify the concept “the Christ,’ He forced the indi- 
vidual subject “Jesus of Nazareth” into connexion 
with it. And His conduct in so doing must remain an 
insoluble enigma if He wished to be regarded only as 
a great prophet, or the greatest of the prophets. But 
it is intelligible enough if, in the sense He wished to 
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give to the name “the Christ,” and in which He 
claimed it for Himself, there was to be a real trans- 
figuration of the idea of the God-ordained king ; if He 
intended to preserve all the most essential ideas pre- 
viously contained in the conception, and to give them 


a vaster meaning; if He was conscious that there was 


o 
that finality about His work which does not belong to 
that of any mere man, that He stood in an altogether 
unique relation to God, and in the specific relation of 
being God’s Vicegerent, and that His dominion was a 
Universal one over all races and generations of man- 
kind, He would then have no reason to wish that the 
old prophetic language about the Messiah as the 
Divinely-appointed king should be forgotten. At the 
best, indeed, it foreshadowed Him but dimly, and 
gross, materialistic notions were often associated with 
it. But there was need only that men should learn 
to use it as symbolically expressing a far more Divine 
reality. 


So far we have been occupied with the general 
fact that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, and with 
the sense in which He did so. I have been anxious to 
keep these points separate from all others because of 
their importance, and because of the strength of the 
evidence for the conclusions at which we have arrived. 
But we cannot leave the subject of the claim by Jesus 
to be the Christ. without some consideration of the 
manner in which, and the times when, and the persons 
to whom He made it. In regard to these, it may not 
indeed be easy to form a picture in all respects self- 
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consistent from the Gospel narratives. And it would 
not be profitable to attempt a full discussion of the 
difficulties, except as part of a general estimate of the 
purpose and character of the Gospels and their rela- 
tions to one another. But we may note certain broad 
indications of fact in the Gospels in regard to the 
point in question. If I offer any explanations of 
such statements in their narratives as are apparently 
inconsistent with these broad indications, they must 
be taken simply for what they are worth, and not as 
though I supposed them to be in themselves conclusive. 

Let us state to ourselves the problem, if we may 
venture to call it so without irreverence, with which 
Jesus was confronted. He knew Himself to be the 
Messiah, and faith in Himself as such had to be 
imparted to at least some minds, that it might be the 
foundation of His Church. But the minds of His 
contemporaries were possessed with a false conception 
of the Messiah, and no good, nothing indeed but 
mischief, could follow from their believing Him to be 
the Messiah simply of their expectation. He must, 
even while teaching men to believe in Himself as the 
Messiah, transform the conception, and transform it 
in a certain way which we have already ascertained. 
How was He to act in order to achieve the double end ? 
This is a point which must attract the thoughtful 
student of the Life of Christ. To naturalists it would 
wear a different appearance from that which it does 
to us. Their view of the transformation which 
Jesus meant the idea of the Messiah to undergo is 
different. The question also becomes with them one 


as to the history of His own consciousness of Messiah- 
8 
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ship, as well as of His unfolding of it. But what I 
ask my readers to consider now is whether, the end 
being such as I have stated, the Gospels represent 
Jesus as having acted in a reasonable manner for 
achieving it. We must carefully distinguish between 
our Lord’s revelation of Himself to the multitudes and 
to the chosen few. There are obvious reasons why He 
should have dreaded a too early adoption of belief in 
His Messiahship among the masses of the Jewish 
people. Nothing related in the Evangelists appears to 
be seriously out of harmony with this principle of 
conduct. His mighty works, and many of His utter- 
ances from the first, were indeed calculated to arouse in 
their minds the surmise that He might be not only a 
ereat prophet, but the Messiah Himself, and they are 
said actually to have done so. But then He forthwith 
repelled them by other utterances and parts of His 
conduct, and so reduced them again and again to a 
state of the greatest perplexity. To speak generally, 
it might be inferred from the Synoptists that He 
was not by any Divine sign pointed out unmistakeably 
to the people as the Messiah, and that He did not by 
word or deed Himself plainly claim the title before 
them, till His Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem.’ 

1 Tt may be evident to us now in looking back that He implied His 
Messiahship in the synagogue at Nazareth, Luke iv. 16 ff. ; but those who 
heard Him would not necessarily have inferred that He claimed to be 
more than a great prophet, though one heralding, it may be, the appear- 
ance of the Messianic Age. Again, the enigmatic form of His answer to 
the messengers of the imprisoned John (Matt. xi. 2 ff. ; Luke vii. 18 ff.) 
would battle ordinary hearers; nor is it clear that any except the 
messengers and a few of His own disciples standing nearest heard the 
answer. ‘The most marked exception is a passage near the close of the 


Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vii. 21-23, in which He clearly implies 
that He would have the power of admitting to the Kingdom at the 
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When we turn to the Gospel according to St. John, 
we meet with narratives at first sight inconsistent 
with this plan of conduct. But they may not be so in 
reality. For the Synoptists up to the last Journey to 
Jerusalem speak only of the ministry in Galilee, where 
(we know) there was peculiar reason to avoid giving 
occasion to popular patriotic commotion ; whereas the 
instances in question in St. John occurred elsewhere. 
The first instance recorded by him of our Lord’s making 
Himself known, or being made known, directly as the 
Messiah to others than the most intimate disciples is at 
Sychar, in Samaria. Cut off as the Samaritans were 
from the general life of the Jewish people, there would 
not be the same reason to fear that dangerous con- 
sequences would follow from such a belief amongst 
them. Moreover, if the view not uncommonly taken 
of the conception of-the~character and office of the 
Christ among the Samaritans is correct, its special 
deficiencies were not of a kind to encourage revolt 
against the civil power.’ I think, too, there will be 
felt to be something not only very beautiful, but very 
characteristic of our Lord, in His declarmg Himself 
with greater plainness of speech than He had Himself 
hitherto done even to the Twelve, to this dark-minded 
and sin-stained woman, whose spiritual nature was 


Great Day. The Sermon on the Mount is represented as having been 
addressed primarily to disciples (Matt. v. 1, 2 and Luke vi. 20), but as 
heard by a very wide circle of these, and by others (Luke vi. 17; Matt. 
vii. 28, 29; Luke vii. 1). 

1 See above, p. 127. I had written to this effect before referring to 
Neander’s Leben Jesu (edition 1837, pp. 106-108), and before the pub- 
lication of Westcott’s Gospel according to St. John. Iam glad to find 
that they both take a very similar view. See the former, pp. 106-108, 
edition 1837; and the latter, Introduction, Ixix., Ixx., and note on 
John x, 25. 
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just awakening to life under His presence and His 
words. 

We again find our Lord using language which can 
hardly fail to have been understood to involve a claim 
to be the Messiah, at Jerusalem at the time of the 
Jewish feast to which the fifth chapter relates.. This 
feast was before the Passover (referred to in the 
sixth chapter) which preceded that at which He 
suffered; but it may not have been long before. 
The words seem to have been addressed to His special 
opponents and enemies, members of the party of the 
priests and Pharisees; and they may have been heard 
only by them and His own disciples. It is to be added 
that His language on this occasion, as on subsequent 
ones according to St. John, would sound so strange, that 
lofty as were the claims implied in it, they would not 
readily lay hold of the minds of His hearers or stir 
their national enthusiasm, even if they were disposed 
to be so moved by Him. 

The position of the immediate disciples of Jesus was 
altogether different from that of the masses of the 
people. There were not the same reasons for reticence 
before them; and Jesus might well be endeavouring to | 
form a belief in His Messiahship among them while He 
dreaded it among the multitude. Even His chief 
apostles, it is true, to the end of His life shared to a 
great extent the low and mistaken hopes of their fellow- 
countrymen. Yet He might safely unfold Himself 
more fully to them, because He had them always under 
His eye, so that He could stop at once any wrong 
steps they might be disposed to take. And they had 

1 John v. 39-46. 
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at least a truer faith in Him than others, and knew that 
they must wait for Him to declare Himself openly 
in the manner and at the time which He deemed 
best. 

What course then was pursued with them? It is 
held by many of the free critics of the New Testament, 
that the Gospels themselves unsuspectingly show in their 
accounts of St. Peter’s Confession that Jesus had not 
been made known as the Messiah even to the Twelve 
before that time. Whether this is really so we shall 
presently see. It is, however, to be clearly recognised 
that this incident constitutes a great epoch in Christ’s 
self-revelation. Up to this point they were for the 
most part left to surmise that He was the Christ from 
His mysterious utterances, from His mighty works, from 
the fact that He did not deny that He was ‘the Son 
of God” when the possessed called Him so, but only for- 
bade them to make Him known, and that in like manner 
He did not rebuke His disciples themselves when they 
gave Him the same title after the stilling of the storm. 

The exceptions in the Synoptic Gospels are the 
passage already referred to in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and His explanation of the parable of the Tares given 
privately to the Twelve, in which He still more plainly 
speaks of Himself as the future Judge of the world.* 

In the fourth Gospel we read in addition that some 
of them had heard the testimony of John the Baptist, 
and thereupon followed Jesus, having before been 
disciples of John. Belonging to the same period also 
there are confessions on the part of several of belief in 
His Messiahship. Andrew tells his brother Simon, 

1 See above, p. 245, n. 1. 
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‘““We have found the Messias.” Philip again says to 
his friend Nathanael, “We have found him of whom 
Moses and the prophets did write;” and Nathanael 
acknowledges Him as the Son of God, the King of 
Israel, and Jesus accepts the homage.’ After that early 
time there is no direct claim on the part of Jesus to be 
the Christ in the hearing of His disciples, or aseription 
of the title to Him on their part, during the period 
which we have been already considering in the Synoptic 
narrative. 

But just when He was about finally to leave Galilee 
the Synoptists relate that He elicited from St. Peter, 
as the spokesman of the Twelve, a definite confession of 
belief that He was the Christ, and in the most solemn 
manner pronounced a blessing upon Him for it. And 
from that point forward prophecies of His approaching 
suffering accompanied by the plainest announcements 
of His glory are repeatedly recorded in the narratives. 
A similar confession of St. Peter about the same epoch 
is related in St. John. It is somewhat difficult to 
adjust its relations to the other, but the description of 
the circumstances of the time is entirely accordant and 
even more vivid in St. John. The confession itself, 
however, recorded in the Synoptists is a more marked 
incident, and upon it we may mainly fix our attention. 
It undoubtedly constitutes a chief crisis in the Life of 
Christ. As we come to it in the pages of the Synoptists 
we are ever newly impressed with the sense that we 
are reading an unfolding drama. Artless, indeed, and 
simple as their narratives are, we yet on attentive study 
discern in them signs of a consciousness of the progressive 

1 John i, 40-51. 
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march of events and of intentional structure in the 
arrangement of their materials, which we may not at 
first have suspected. The very omission by them to 
mention any visits of Jesus to Jerusalem after that in 
His boyhood till the last one, though such, we should 
say, there must naturally have been, apart altogether 
from the testimony of St. John, serves to give the 
impression of an orderly development. They thus 
undoubtedly simplify the narrative, but at the same 
time they convey to us with great truth and force, in 
grand outline, the progress of His life and work. More 
than once, also, at some important point they throw 
in some phrase to mark the new departure. So St. 
Matthew does immediately after the incident which we 
have under consideration.* 

The moment was a singularly suitable one for the 
commencement. of a new stage in His revelation of 
Himself. He and His disciples were in “ the coasts of 
Ceesarea Philippi,” at the extreme point of their north- 
ward journey. They were turning their faces south- 
ward; the ministry in Galilee was almost closed ; 
every day they would be continually journeying nearer 
to Jerusalem. There must always be a peculiar solem- 
nity, a peculiar tension of feeling, in taking the first 
steps towards a probable scene of responsibility and 
peril or pain. Jesus may truly be said to have been 
then entering upon the Via Crucis. The vision of 
sufferimg, the place of suffering, still far away in the 
distant south, would daily be brought nearer, and 
brought nearer too by His own deliberate resolve. It 
was most natural that He should have chosen such a 


1 Matt. xvi. 21, axe rere 7pZur0, etc. Of. the same phrase at iv. 17. 
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moment for beginning to deepen and strengthen the 
faith of His disciples in Himself in a way that He had 
never done before. 

But the narratives of the incident near Ceesarea 
Philippi which occurred at this crisis are asserted to 
be inconsistent with the truth of the accounts of earlier 
announcements of His Messiahship by Jesus, and recog- 
nition of Him as Messiah by His disciples.’ It is urged 
that if it had already before been declared to St. Peter 
that Jesus was the Christ and confessed by him and 
others, such an ardent blessing could not on this later 
occasion have been pronounced upon his faith; and 
more especially that the words could not have been 
used, “‘ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but My Father which is in heaven.”* I believe, 
however, that we shall not think that there is any great 
inconsistency, if we endeavour to enter with a true 
historical imagination into the circumstances of the time 
at which St. Peter’s Confession was made and take due 
account of common characteristics of the human mind. 

The nature of the crisis I have already briefly indicated. 
The effects of our Lord’s Galilean ministry had already 
developed themselves. The saying was being proved 
true there, as it was to be in still more awful form at 
Jerusalem, “For judgment came I into this world.” * 
The most diverse opinions about Him had become rife ; 
on all hands the greatest perplexity had been caused 
by His words and conduct ; men whose patriotic and 
other hopes had been stirred had now fallen away ; 


1 Bg. Colani, J. C. et Croy. Mess., Pt. IL. chap. i., especially pp. 79 and 
89. Strauss, Z. J. Pt. I. chap. iv. § 62; Wew Life, i. p. 267. 
2 Matt, xv 17: 3 John ix. 39, 
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the most part even of His disciples were keenly 
disappointed, and many who once followed Him went 
no more with Him.* The same national prejudices and 
other causes of perplexity which were felt by the Jews 
generally, affected the minds of St. Peter and the rest 
of the Twelve. The very fact that so many were 
turning back would in itself be a trial to their faith. 
Moreover, because once and again the conviction had 
flashed upon their minds before, that some utterance 
of Jesus or some great work implied that He was the 
Christ, it does not follow that they should be able 
to retain this conviction always. We know with what 
difficulty the mind really familiarizes itself with any 
new and great truth, and how hard it is to keep hold of 
any spiritual truth whatsoever, amid the thronging im- 
pressions of sense. We have had in some hour of great 
need, perhaps, or perhaps of exceptional calm and 
stillness, an overwhelming conviction of the certainty of 
some such truth. But as days and months filled with 
the ordinary occupations of life pass by, the impression 
of it fades, and we find ourselves not merely forgetting 
it, but even doubting its reality. The very fact, too, 
that Jesus had not since become more explicit, and had 
done and said many things which to the Twelve, not 
less than other Jews, would seem inconsistent with His 
being the Messiah, and even like an express resistance 
to such a view on His own part, would be calculated to 
make them doubt what they had believed before. To 
be able then, under such circumstances, to say with the 
utmost seriousness and ardour of conviction, “‘ Thou art 
the Christ,” meant infinitely more than when such 


1 Cf. John vi. 66, 67. 
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words were uttered in the first glow of hope and 
enthusiasm, or under the influence of a sudden relief 
from the peril of the storm. And it is not strange that 
it should be attributed to a special spiritual enlighten- 
ment and receive a peculiar blessing.’ 

1 See Philo-Christus, chap. xx., for a most vivid and powerful realiza- 
tion and description of the scene and the thoughts of the hour. Cf. also 
Westcott’s St. John, Introduction, p. Ixx.: “ Words which had been used 
before (chap. i.), have now a wholly different meaning. To believe in 


Christ now was to accept with utter faith the necessity of complete self- 
surrender to Him who had finally rejected the homage of force. 
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CHAPTER: Tf. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE OFFICE OF THE CHRIST IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


HE nature and meaning of the claim to 
Messiahship made by Jesus, which were dis- 
cussed in the last Part, form a subject in itself of 
primary importance. The results obtained also supply 
a necessary step towards studying the history of the 
doctrine of His Messiahship in the early Church, to 
which it is time now to turn. A sketch of the view 
which the first.Christians took of His Messiahship has 
already been given, because without this it would not 
have been possible to estimate adequately the evidence 
as to the claims made by Jesus Himself. But the | 
chief points in the conception have to be examined 
more in detail. 

The operation of two main causes in giving it its 
distinctive character must be allowed by all, though 
different degrees of importance would be assigned to 
them. ‘They are, first, the impression produced by the 
personality of Jesus, all the facts known or believed 
about Him, and His own express announcements; and, 
secondly, the influence of Old Testament prophecies 
which had already been referred to the Christ, or which 
were now seen to apply to Him. We must endeavour 
to determine the true place of each of these; and the 
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discussions of preceding chapters should enable us to do 
so, We must also bear in mind the possible influence 
of Jewish conceptions. These will have a large place 
in a subsequent chapter; but they are, I believe, com- 
paratively unimportant in relation to the subject of the 
present one, and we may most conveniently at once 
dismiss their consideration with a few words. 

We have noticed in an earlier chapter that there 
is a degree of similarity between the Christian concep- 
tion of the present heavenly state of the Christ and 
representations of His Pre-existence in some Rabbinic 
passages, as well as in a portion of the Book of Enoch, 
of which it may be held doubtful whether it is of 
Jewish or Christian origin. And this might argue a 
dependence of the Christian upon the Jewish doctrine. 
If, however, the conclusions reached in earlier parts of 
this work be sound, this belief among Jews as to the 
Pre-existence of the Christ in an angelic condition had 
not arisen till a time too late for it to have promoted the 
formation of the article of Christian belief in question.* 

We may with more probability trace the influence 
of a Jewish belief in the Messiah’s Pre-existence in the 
Docetic conception of the Person of the Christ. For 
the time when the latter arose, the latter part of the 
first century, makes the connexion more possible, and 
the doctrine is in itself more analogous. I may remark 
that the idea of the Pre-existence of the Christ as-an 
angel, is irreconcilable with that of a true incarnation. 
Those who have thought of the Christ as essentially an 
angel, have never in fact conceived, and could not 
conceive, His human life to be real. A whole and 

1 See p. 129 ff. 
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complete human nature could not be united to 
another finite being, whether angel or man, as it 
could be united to, and could become the perfect 
organ of, God. Wherever then we find a belief in the 
real human nature of Jesus Christ, there we may con- 
fidently say the idea formed of His superhuman pre- 
existence and personality is not as of an angel.* But 
such was in all probability the idea of the Messiah’s 
pre-existent state held among the Docete. Whether, 
however, they had derived it from a Jewish source, or 
whether their doctrine was due simply to a mis- 
apprehension of purer Christian Faith we have scarcely, 
I think, the means of deciding. It is in favour of the 
former view that the early Docetz appear to have 
manifested Judaizing tendencies.” 

We may now proceed to consider how the doctrine 
of the office of the Christ in the early Church was 
moulded by the revelation made in Jesus, and by the 
language of the Old Testament. It is with the doctrine 
of His Office rather than of His Person that we are con- 
cerned, because “the Christ” is eminently the title for 
the former. At the same time we cannot forget that 

1 Hellwag fails altogether to see this when he attributes such a concep- 
tion of Christ’s Person to St. Paul, Theol. Jahrb. 1848, pp. 240 ff. He 
has also attributed such a view still more definitely to the Pastor of 
Hermas, on the ground of language in Sim. ix. 6, where, under the form 
of a parable, Christ’s oversight of the building of His Church is described. 
He entirely overlooks the fact that the writer has necessarily in view the 
Christ after His Ascension, who has a glorified human body, p. 229. 
Hellwag is the writer who has most insisted on the influence of a Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah’s Pre-existence upon Christian belief. In addi- 
tion to the errors just noted, he makes far too much of the doubtful indi- 
cations that this doctrine was held among Jews at the Christian era. For 
example, he takes the pre-Christian date of the whole of the Book of Enoch, 


or at all events its freedom from Christian influence, as certain, p. 151 ff. 
2 See Lightfoot’s Jgnatius, vol. i. p. 359 ff. 
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the functions and prerogatives of His Office derive 
significance from His Divine Personality. We have 
a striking example how impossible it is to dissociate 
the two in the use of the name “the Son of God.” 
This name is a title of Messiahship. It is doubtful 
indeed whether it was so used by the Jews. Some 
passages in the Gospels might mduce us to suppose 
that it was.’ But if so, it was afterwards discarded. 
We do not find any instance of its being used in a 
Jewish writing, either before or after the Christian era.’ 
And Origen, writing in the first half of the third 
century, comments on the ignorance of the heathen 
opponent of Christianity, Celsus, because he had put 
into the mouth of a Jewish interlocutor in his dialogue 
the assertion that the coming of the Son of God had 
been prophesied ; whereas what the Jews do say is that 
“the Christ of God shall come.” * Nevertheless, in the 
New Testament the name must at least at times bear 
reference to the promise to David of a descendant who 
should call God His Father, and whom God will eall 
His first-born. But it could not with them be a mere 
title of Messiahship. They felt that the ideal of the 
king which had been shadowed forth, had through His 
essential Godhead received a more wonderful fulfilment 
than they could have dreamed of.’ 


1 Especially Matt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63; but also other passages in the 
Gospels in which the disciples and others give Jesus the name. For they 
could hardly at this early time have entered into the deeper meaning of 
the name. 

2 Cf. Anger, Vorles. p. 88. The words “my Son,” however, said of the 
Messiah by God, occur in the Book of Enoch and at 4 Esdr. xiii. 87, 52. 

3 Contra Celsum, i. c. 49. 42 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. lxxxix. 26, 27. 

> Compare Luke i. 32, 35. I may be told, perhaps, that this title 
drawn from prophecy gave birth to the belief in the incarnation. On 
this point see some remarks below, pp. 376-7. 
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But to turn now more distinctly to His Office. We 
will take first the Exaltation and Return to Judgment 
of the Christ, and in connexion with the former, His 
Resurrection. The belief in the Heavenly Reign of the 
Christ could not, as we have seen, have sprung from 
belief in His Resurrection, nor that in His Resurrection 
from His Heavenly Reign. Nevertheless, there is an 
intimate doctrinal connexion between the two which is 
not always perceived. The Resurrection was not only a 
necessary antecedent to His Glory, but actually its begin- 
ning. The body with which He rose had been trans- 
formed in death. While marvellously connected with 
that which He had before, it was endued with new 
powers, no longer subjected to the same laws. It was, 
in short, a “celestial,” a “spiritual body.”* He had 
already entered upon a life in which the disciples could 
not as yet share; and even on the occasions during the 
forty days on which He made His presence most vividly 
felt and held the most intimate converse with them, He 
yet referred to the time before His death, by contrast 
with the present, as ‘‘ the time while I was yet with you.” 

The prophecies which Christians quoted to prove that 
Christ should rise were not of that definite kind—no 

one pretends that they were—which could have sug- 
gested the belief in the first instance. It will not be 


11 Cor. xv. 85-49. Some will regard the supposition of such a body 
coming in part, but only in part, under the laws of our earthly senses, as 
not only impossible of proof in the face of experience, but in itself incon- 
ceivable and absurd. But surely such persons have no better ground 
than those who thought they could answer Berkeley by kicking a stone. 
I would recommend them to reflect upon that phenomenal character 
which is admitted in philosophy, since Berkeley’s time, to be all that our 
perception can be proved to have. Or again, to consider the line of 
thought in “the Unseen Universe,” conjectural though it be. 

du 
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necessary to go through them in detail here. One of 
them, however, from the second Psalm,—which was 
already by Jews understood of the Messiah, though 
neither then nor afterwards with the same meaning, — 
is of special interest. The words, ‘‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee,” served to interpret 
doctrinally the significance of the Resurrection. They 
expressed the thought that the Resurrection was the 
setting of a Divine seal upon the Messiahship of 
Jesus.” 

Prophecy discharged a function not less remarkable, 
though different, as regards the form in which Christ’s 
life was conceived in that invisible world which we 
can think of only by the aid of sensible images. 
The opening words of the 110th Psalm were under- 
stood by Jews to be spoken of the Messiah.* Chris- 
tian believers found in the sacred language a figure 
under which the Heavenly Majesty of the Christ might 
be represented. There is every reason to believe that 
this application of the words was original in Christian 
Faith—not, I mean, derived from Judaism. For it 
was possible to take the words to mean no more than 
that God would in a peculiar manner extend His pro- 
tection to the Messiah and support Him in all His 
work. When understood more literally, they were 
still referred to the future day of manifestation." 


1 See Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, ii. p. 713. 

2 See especially Rom. i. 4. The connexion of this passage with another 
great moment in His manifestation,—His baptism,—which must have 
been perceived by the early believers, is noticed in the table at end of 
volume. It is expressly quoted of this by Justin, Dial. cum Tryph. 88, 108. 

3 This they must naturally have done, and it follows from what we read 
in Matt. xxii. 43-45; Mark xii. 35-37; Luke xx. 41-44, 

4 Beresch. rabba on Gen. xvii. 1, quoted by Weber, p. 342. 
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The Messiah as Judge. 


We pass to the subject of the Last Judgment by 
the Messiah. We have seen in an earlier chapter 
that the doctrine of the final Universal Judgment was 
formulated during the period between the close of the 
Old Testament Canon and the Christian era; but that 
the Judge in that Last Judgment is on Jewish ground 
nowhere the Messiah." The assignment of this office 
to Him is the most significant new feature in the 
Christian doctrine of the Messiah. It implies the 
whole revolution which had taken place in the con- 
ception of His Person. What makes it the more 
remarkable is that support was not sought even in 
prophecy for attributing to Him this tremendous new 
prerogative. At least no citations from the Old 
Testament are distinctly made in connexion with it. 
We know of no origin which it could have had save 
the declarations of Jesus Himself. We have already 
noticed the evidence that the Judgeship of the Messiah 
formed part of the Faith of Christians from the first. 
But it will be worth while to dwell a little further 
upon the chief passages in the New Testament which 
speak of the Risen and Exalted Jesus as the Future 
Judge. It will be observed that they connect this 
office with His Messiahship.. The Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles of St. Paul supply the most precise 
and emphatic statements. But each class of writings 
contains more or less clear examples. “He (Jesus) 
charged us” (says St. Peter in the Acts) “to preach 
unto the people, and to testify that this is He which 

1 Pp. 61, 140. 
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is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead.”* And again St. Paul in the Acts, on Mars Hill, 
“The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked ; but 
now He commandeth men that they should all every- 
where repent; inasmuch as He hath appointed a day, 
in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom He hath ordained; whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised 
Him from the dead.”? Again, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, he speaks of ‘the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men, according to my gospel, by Jesus 
Christ.”* And once more, in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, “We must all be made manifest before 
the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” * 

We turn to the more Jewish writings. In the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, we have the descrip- 
tion of the Son of Man sitting on the throne of His 
glory and judging all nations.’ Again, in the Epistle 
of St. James, Christ is called the Judge. For the 
words “the Judge standeth before the door,” can, in 
view of the prevailing expectation among the early 
Christians of the speedy return of Christ, and the 
words preceding, “‘ the Coming of the Lord is at hand,” 
only refer to Christ.° The language of the Apocalypse 
has already been considered.’ In the Gospel according 


1 Acts x. 42. 2 Acts xvii. 30, 31. 

3 Rom. ii. 16. In Rom. xiv. 10, the Revisers read @zod instead of the 
Xpiorod of Text. Rec. ; but that the principle “qui facit per alium facit 
per se” may be here at least soundly applied, the words quoted above 
occurring in the same Epistle show. 

4 2 Cor. v. 10. > Matt. xxv. 31 ff. 

Ce Jaciuvaros ios 7 See above, p. 162. 
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to St. John, there is no description, or mention, of the 
Last Judgment, but the prerogative of universal Judge- 
ship is said to belong to the Son of Man.’ 


The common Threefold Division of the Offices of the 
Messiah. 


It is customary to speak of the Messiah as “ Prophet, 
Priest, and King,” and the great aspects under which 
the work and office of the Christ are now known to 
us are rightly comprised in these three names. We 
must not, however, suppose this threefold conception 
of the Christ to have been already formed before the 
coming of Jesus. It has been partly in order to 
guard against misapprehension on this point that I 
have delayed the consideration of those two offices 
which are usually named first till now that His royalty 
has been fully treated. 

We have seen that a prophet was expected who 
was distinct from the Messiah; and generally, if we 
ought not to say more, the réle of a prophet was not 
attributed to the Messiah. The identification of the 
Prophet with the King was perhaps almost as much 
the work of Christianity as the identification of the 
~ suffering servant of Jehovah with the King. 


The Messiah as Prophet. 


He whom Christians believed to be the Christ, had 
been known as the Prophet of Nazareth, and had 
Himself taken the name of Prophet. His simplest 
and most popular teaching was cherished as a precious 
tradition among His followers. They proclaimed that 

1 John v. 22, 27. 
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among the prophecies fulfilled in Him was the promise 
of Deuteronomy.’ They recognised in His whole life 
and teaching a supreme revelation of all that it most 
concerned men to know, both as to the Father's 
character and will and their own destiny. Other 
earlier and more partial revelations were also to be 
traced to Him. The Spirit of Christ testified before- 
hand in the prophets.? He was the Eternal Word from 
whom all Divine knowledge proceeds. Such was the 
view of the Prophetic Office of the Christ among the 
great body of believers, faithfully held without its 
being allowed to overshadow other aspects of His 
Person and Work. Some, however, there were who 
even gave it an undue prominence while they conceived 
His prophetic function after a fashion of their own. 
According to the Christology of the Clementine 
Homilies—that strange Essene Ebionite work belong- 
ing to the middle of the second century—the Prophet 
of Truth who has appeared more than once before 
in the history of the world, notably in Adam, and 
who would seem to be a kind of heavenly Spirit, has 
been manifested in a supreme manner in Jesus. 


The Messiah as Priest. 


The idea of the Priesthood of the Messiah was, we 
have said, wanting among the Jews.*? Elements of 
thought had indeed been prepared which should here- 
after make it easier to apprehend it. Such, more 
especially, was the image in the fiftieth chapter of 

1 Acts iii, 22, vii. 37. 


2 1 Pet. i. 11. We have the same thought in Apoc. xix. 10, 
3 See above, pp. 128-9. 
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Isaiah, of Him who should suffer for His brethren, and 
in whose triumph His brethren should share. But these 
thoughts had still to be incorporated with the idea 
of the Christ, even in the apprehension of religious 
souls. Hven in the Haggadistic writings there is 
scarcely a trace of the priesthood of the Messiah. 
The Schechina and the Metatron and the Archangel 
Michael are indeed each called “high priest.”* But 
there is no ground, with Schottgen and other of the 
older theologians, to suppose that the Messiah was 
intended under these names, any more than in the case 
of Philo, when he gives the title of high priest to 
his Logos.” It also seems doubtful how far the passage 
of the Old Testament which was adduced by Christians 
to prove the Priesthood of the Messiah was ever by 
the later Jews so applied.* That it had not been 
before the Rise-of the Christian Faith is evident ; for 
if it had, it would have been more generally thus 
used from the first by Christians.* 

The Priesthood of the Christ was then a more dis- 
tinctively Christian conception even than His Prophetic 
Office. It proceeded from the most startling combina- 
tion in the Christian Faith, namely, that of His humi- 
- lation and suffering with His exaltation. At the first, 
the minds of believers in Jesus would be mainly 
occupied with assuring themselves and proving to 
others by the aid of prophecy the conceivableness of 
a suffering Christ, who shall only after humiliation 

1 Schottgen, Hor. Hebr. lib. vii. ¢. ii. § 1-4. 

2 See above, p. 38. 

5 See Schottgen, Hor. Hebr. § 5, comparing Westcott, Introduction, 


p. 158, and Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. pp. 717, 718, on Ps. ex. 4. 
* See below. 
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and death enter into His glory. Countless instances 
might be given from the New Testament.’ In this 
thought such points were included as the union with 
mankind into which Christ entered,’ His reconciling 
us to the Father,’ His intercession for us *—all funce- 
tions or characteristics of the true priest. Yet these 
acquired a new prominence, and much else in regard 
to the work of Christ, and the relation of the New to 
the Old Covenant received a new illumination when 
the name “our Great High Priest” was first uttered. 
To this, again, the language of the Old Testament 
interpreted by Christian Faith was the guide. It was 
found farther on in the very psalm, the opening words 
of which had for some time been taken to represent 
His present heavenly state, “Thou art a Priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchizedek.”® The words had 
passed over the mind before without producing any 
definite impression. But Christian hearts now saw 
realized in Jesus Christ the full meaning of this royal 
and eternal priesthood. 

Was it the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
alone who in the first instance taught men this name 
for the Christ? Or were many Christians being led to 
it about the same time, through a similar course of 
reflexion, and stimulated by the same outward circum- 
stances,—the evident near approach of the destruction 
of the Jewish temple with its worship, or the actual 
catastrophe,—though none was inspired to grasp the 
thought so clearly or to give so sublime an exposition 

12 Cor. v. 14-21; Gal. iii. 13, vi. 14; Rom. iii.-viii. ; 1 Pet. ii. 21-25, 


iv. 1, 2, may be signalized as crucial ones. 
2 Galbiivercon as 3°92 Cor, Vv. 18=20. 4 Rom. viii. 34. & Pyacmends 
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of it as he? This we cannot know. But whether 
derived directly from him from whom, as the only 
New Testament writer who employs the title, the 
Church of later centuries has learned it, or arrived at 
more or less independently by many, this conception 
undoubtedly made a deep impression on Christian 
minds during the last years of the first and the first 
half of the second century. The Christian writings 
which have come down to us from that time, scanty as 
they are, abundantly attest it.* 


1 See Clem. ad Cor. c. xxxvi. and. c. Ixi. From Bishop Lightfoot’s note 
on the former passage I may adduce the following: “ Polyc. Phil. 12 ; 
Ten. Philad. 9; Test. XII. Patr. Rub. 6, Sym. 7, etc. ; Clem. Recogn. 
i. 48; Justin, Dial. 116.” I may observe also that the insistence in the 
Test. of XII. Patr., that our Lord was descended from Levi as well as 
Judah, is manifestly intended to show that He combined the priestly 
with the kingly office. Comp. Jos. 19 w. Jud. 21. 


CHAPTER CEL 


COMPARISON IN DETAIL OF JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
ESCHATOLOGY. 


HE historical connexion between Jewish eschato- 
logical conceptions and the hope of Israel has 
already been indicated in an early chapter. But it 
remains that we should make a detailed comparison of 
Jewish and Christian eschatology. In that former 
chapter we considered especially the origin of its 
representations in the Old Testament, and their later 
growth was referred to only in the briefest manner. 
We shall now, on the other hand, be concerned with the 
more fully developed eschatology of the Jews, and the 
stages by which it reached that fuller form. It will, I 
think, tend to clearness of thought in the following 
discussion, if | begin with a few words on the order of 
“ the last things.” 

According to the simplest idea of that succession 
among the Jews, there would be great troubles before 
the end, the nations hostile to the people of God would 
gather together and fight against them; they would be 
utterly overthrown either by the Messiah Himself or 
by the Most High, to prepare for the coming of the 
Messiah ; then would follow the Messiah’s reign. This 
was further developed in two ways. The slaughter of 
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enemies before the Messianic era would be at once con- 
summated by a universal judgment, or something very 
like it, on men and fallen angels; or else the course of 
events up to the Messiah’s reign continuing to be con- 
ceived as before, the length of its duration was fixed, 
and the universal judgment was placed at the con- 
clusion of it, after which would follow finally “the 
world to come.” The latter, which is the most fully 
elaborated view, is commoner in the Jewish books 
with which we are acquainted than the former. It 
will also furnish the order which, with some further 
sub-division, will be followed in this discussion. We 
shall see how Christian views of the succession of 
events stand related to those we have described.’ 


The Length of Time to the End. 


The Book of Daniel contains a scheme of the 
dominions which would succeed one another, ending 
with the establishment of the kingdom of the saints of 
the Most High. On this model the later Jewish Apoca- 
lypses formed symbolical representations of the periods 
of the world’s history, and indicated the approach of 
the close of the present and the beginning of the future 
age.” They also contain numerical determinations of 
the time to the end in imitation of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks. 

In some passages in the Talmud the actual number 
of years from some past event to the coming of 


1 The order of last things may be traced in whole or in part in the 
following passages|:—the discourses in Matt. xxiv., xxv.; Mark xiii. ; 
Luke xxi.; 1 Cor. xv. 23-28; 2 Thess. ii. 1-12; the Apocalypse of St. 
John. 

2 See above, pp. 52-57; 69-71. 
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Messiah is fixed without enigma or ambiguity. 1t 1s 
said, for example, that He will come in 4231 years 
after the Creation, or 400 years after the wars of the 
false Messiah, Bar Cochba, and so forth. The number 
of years chosen is apparently often, as in the case of 
modern prophecies of a similar kind, one which in the 
author's age would bring the end soon. Another 
calculation was that the world would last a week in 
which each day should consist of 1000 years, the last 
or Sabbath day being the period of the Messiah’s reign.* 
More sober - minded teachers, however, among the 
Rabbis, especially after more than one of the terms 
fixed upon had elapsed, pronounced that the time of 
Messiah’s advent could not be known _ beforehand, 
and that it was even sinful to speculate upon it.” 
Some gave a practical bearing to this uncertainty by 
saying that when Israel once adequately repented, or 
kept the law, or reformed in this or that particular, 
Messiah would come.* Yet herein they showed the 
absolute opposition between the legalist spirit so 
common in Judaism and that of the gospel. Repent- 
ance had been preached by the Baptist to prepare for 
the kingdom, not to hasten it, and the apostolic 
Christian longed eagerly and prayed for the Lord’s 
appearing, but he never dreamed that either he or the 
Church at large could by their own efforts win the 


1Cf. Castelli, 22 Messia, part i. § 3, pp. 187-9; Weber, Theol. d. 
Synag. p. 335; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, vol. 1. pp. 169-71. 

2 Also see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert d. Heils, part ii. c. xix. pp. 200-212. 

3 Cf. Castelli, zbid. Edersheim, zbid. 

4 Cf. Castelli, dbed. pp. 183, 184. But he goes on to say that the more 
general view was that Messiah would come at the time which had 
been appointed by God, in spite of the sins and shortcomings of His 
people. 
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redemption it would bring." That “this Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a 
testimony unto all the nations,”? is the only parallel 
to such conditions of Messiah’s advent in the New 
Testament. 

There are no numerical predictions of the time of 
the end in the New Testament.” A period of 1260 
days, or three years and a half, occurs in the Apoca- 
lypse, as also of three days and a half, that is, half a 
week. They appear to be allusions to the “ time, times 
and a half,” and the weeks of Daniel, but they describe 
only the duration of a particular phenomenon among 
the last things.*, With the former class of more vague 
determinations of the time of the end may be com- 
pared the Beast with Seven Heads and Ten Horns in 
the Apocalypse of St. John.” Even of this class we 
have not any other example. 

It is, however, to be observed that in descriptions of 
the succession of events no long interval between the 
nearer catastrophe — the Fall of Jerusalem in the 
Apocalyptic Discourse in the Synoptists, the Fall of 
Heathen and Persecuting Rome in the Apocalypse of 
St. John°—and the Coming of Christ appears to be 
- contemplated. Speaking generally, the writings of the 
New Testament undoubtedly witness to the belief 


1 grevdesy I orsvoovTas THY Tepovalav THs TOU Ocad guépac, 2 Pet. iii. 12, 
seems to mean “ eagerly desiring,” not “hastening ;” see Grimm’s Lexicon 
in voc. (2); though marg. of R. V. gives “hastening.” 

2 Matt. xxiv. 14. 

8 The Pharisees (Luke xvii. 20) and the disciples (Mark xiii. 4) 
appear to ask for such precise determinations of time, but they are not 
gratified. 

4 Dan. vii. 25, xii. '7; Apoc. xi. 3, xii. 6, xi. 9, 11. 

5 Apoe, xiii. and xvii, § Chaps. xviii., xix. 
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among Christians of the apostolic age, that “the time 
would be short.” * 


The Signs of the Last Times. 


But whether the time still to run could be marked 
out or not, it would be well to know the characteristics 
of the period itself which would usher in the Coming of 
the Messiah, and if possible some precise event or 
phenomenon from which it might be inferred to be 
very near at hand.’ Of this desire we have instances 
in the New Testament. The discourse in Matt. xxiv., 
xxv. and the parallel passages * is made in answer to a 
request for such signs on the part of the disciples. 
Moreover, a special omen is granted, on seeing which 
they were to flee from Jerusalem. And He speaks also 
of the sign of the Son of Man in heaven, though what 
this should be is not explained, nor does there appear 
to be anything in Jewish writings which enables us to 
determine the precise meaning. 

There are descriptions in the Jewish Apocalypses 
and in the Talmud of the general state of the world 
at the time Messiah would come,* and there are points 
of resemblance between them and those in our Lord’s 
discourse and other parts of the New Testament. In 

11 Cor, vii. 29. 

? Drummond has treated only of the former in his chapter on “The 
Signs of the Last Times ;” but Castelli has not overlooked the distinction, 
p. 190, part i. § 4. 

3 Mark xiii. ; Luke xxi. 5-36. Compare also Luke xvii. 20-xviii. 8. 

4 Some of the chief passages are Sibylline Oracles, iii. 795-806 ; 4 Esdr. 
iv. 33, v. 1, etc, vi. 18-28, xiii. ; Baruch xxv.—xxviii., xlvili. 25-41; 
Enoch lxxx. may also be compared. Quotations from Rabbinic writings 


may be seen in Gfrérer, ii. c. 10, pp. 225, 226 ; Drummond, pp. 209-221 ; 
Castelli, pp. 190-195, and 297 ff.; Weber, p. 336. 
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both, derangement of the powers of nature, and wars and 
confusions and abounding iniquity among men, are pro- 
minent features. They are 90 an, the adives, or 
birth-pangs of the Messiah’s coming. But the descrip- 
tions of the New Testament refrain from detail, and 
maintain a far more uniform level of dignity and 
sublimity. It is also to be noted that the originals of 
many of the phrases used are to be found in the Old 
Testament.’ In the Talmud we also find premonitory 
signs of the special sort,—they are strangely childish. 


The Forerunner. 


It was expected, in accordance with the prophecy 
of Malachi, that Elijah would come before the appear- 
ance of Messiah, and by the fancy of later Rabbis a 
role of extraordinary importance was assigned him. 
If we are to believe Justin Martyr, Jews of his day 
supposed that Elijah was to reveal His Messiahship 
to the Messiah Himself, and to make Him known to 
the world.* Subsequently, it was held that he would 
raise the dead.* Moses was also, according to some 
Jews, to come as a herald of the Messiah. The Early 
Church seems to have believed the prophecy of Malachi 
to have been adequately fulfilled in the person of John 
the Baptist, the suffering forerunner of the suffering 
Christ, and not to have looked for a triumphant Elijah 
as the forerunner of Christ’s Second Advent.‘ 


1Tsa, xix. 2; Dan. xii. 1; Joel ii. 10, 30, 31; Amos viii. 9; Zech. 
xii es 

2 Dial..c: 49. 

8 See references given by Castelli, pp. 200, 201. For other fancies 
about Elijah, see Castelli, cbid. On the office of Elijah and other fore- 
runners, see also Gfrorer, ibid. pp. 227-280. 

4The words in St. Mark (ix. 12), “ Elijah indeed cometh first, and 
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The Last Enemies. 


It had long been believed that before the end the 
enemies of Israel would gather together and attack the 
chosen people with peculiar violence, and that a great 
rout and slaughter of them would ensue. I have 
already quoted passages from the prophets descriptive 
of this day of vengeance as the nearest approximation 
in the Old Testament to the doctrine of a final judg- 
ment.’ But the expectation of this last effort of the 
enemies of the people of God and their overthrow, 
founded on the description of the prophets, continued 
as a separate article of faith even when the doctrine of 
the Universal Judgment of Quick and Dead took 
shape. We shall further observe that the Messiah 
occupies a different relation to this last contest in 
different documents. It is either concluded before He, 
the King of Peace, appears; or His appearing, and the 
new hope and prosperity He brings to Israel, incite the 
attack. Again, in this latter case He is more manifestly 
regarded by some as the agent in their destruction, 
and the Most High Himself by others. The import- 
ance of the part assigned to the Messiah grows with 
the later age of the document. Further, only one 


restoreth all things,” seem to be a restatement of the principle laid down by 
the scribes, to acknowledge it, with the view next of explaining it as ful- 
filledin John. This may be said also of the form in which the saying oceurs 
in St. Matthew (xvii. 11), ‘ Elijah indeed cometh, and shall restore all 
things.” There is at any rate no trace of a belief in any further coming 
of Elijah either in the New Testament, or, so far as I am aware, any 
other Christian writings. See Castelli, p. 196. Drummond, p. 224, 
quotes Matt. xxi. 13, 14 as representing that Jeremiah was expected as 
another precursor. It does indeed appear from that passage that a return 
of Jeremiah was expected by some, but it is not specially connected with 
the Messiah’s Advent. 

1 See above, p. 136. 
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combination of the enemies and victory over them 
seems to have been contemplated according to earlier 
views. According to later and more elaborate views, 
there would be more than one such attack and over- 
throw. It will be well to deal with all of these before 
leaving the subject of the Last Enemies, although we 
shall thus be carried forward to the close of that 
Messianic reign of which we shall afterwards speak. 

To turn first to the Book of Enoch. In a passage 
which was discussed when we were considering the com- 
position and date of that document, the enemies of Israel 
are described as leaguing together against him for a final 
onslaught, with the most disastrous result to them- 
selves ; but the person against whom the attack is made 
appears to be John Hyrcanus. After this, and it would 
appear speedily after, follows the reign of the Messiah.’ 

According to the Messianic passage in the Jewish 
Sibyl, the kings of the Gentiles are moved to invade 
the Holy Land through envy, when they see the 
prosperity of Israel under Messiah. They encamp 
about the Holy City, each sacrificing to his gods, and 
each setting up his throne there. Then a fiery and 
terrible destruction falls upon them from the presence 
of the Lord, through which even the powers of nature 
are shaken. After this the era of bliss will at length 
in truth begin. 

In the vision of the Fourth Book of Esdras the 
nations of the world are represented as leaving the 
wars in which they are engaged, “region against 
region, tribe against tribe, kingdom against kingdom,” 
as soon as the Messiah appears, that they may unite in 


1 Enoch xe. 18 ff. See pp. 54, 55. 
U: 
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innumerable multitudes to fight against Him. And 
He, when He sees them approaching, neither lifts up 
His hand nor holds a spear nor any implement of war ; 
but He sends forth from His mouth a tempestuous blast 
of fire, and it falls upon the multitude which was prepared 
to fight, and burns them all up; or, as this is explained 
in the interpretation of the vision, “ He shall destroy 
them without effort by a law which is like unto fire.” * 
There is no indication in the Jewish Apocalypses that 
there would be a second attack of the enemies. Their 
representations lead us to suppose that they will be 
speedily and completely overthrown. A strange view 
occurs in comparatively late Rabbinic writings in con- 
junction with the doctrine of the two Messiahs. 
Messiah Ben-Joseph effects the first defeat of the 
enemies of Israel, and for a time reigns prosperously. 
The enemies, however, attack again, and he is killed; 
whereupon the greater Messiah, the Son of David, 
appears and completely vanquishes them. He also 
raises Messiah Ben-Joseph from the dead ; but the latter 
henceforth occupies quite a subordinate position.” But 
there are also Rabbinic passages which imply that 
there will be another gathering together of enemies at 
the close of the Messianic era before “the world to 
come” is ushered in.” This is interesting in connexion 
with the imagery of the Apocalypse of St. John. 
It is to be added that the names of Gog and Magog 
for the enemies of Israel, derived from the prophet 


14 Esdr. xiii. 38. ? Castelli, pp. 229-232. 

° See Weber, pp. 369-371. It may be remarked that Castelli, Drum- 
mond, and Schiirer do not notice this second onslaught of enemies. On 
the other hand, Weber passes over the first. Edersheim, p. 440, speaks 
somewhat ambiguously. 
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Ezekiel,* and which we meet with in the Apocalypse of 
St. John, occur frequently in the Tareums and Talmud. 

There are several passages of the New Testament in 
which the simpler and earlier view seems to be followed 
_ of a final destruction of the wicked at the beginning of 
the Messianic era on the occasion of the first and only 
attack. Thus we read in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians of ‘‘the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
from heaven with the angels of His power in flaming 
fire, rendering vengeance to them that know not God, 
and to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
-Jesus; who shall suffer punishment, even eternal. 
destruction from the face of the Lord, and from the 
glory of His might, when He shall come to be glorified. 
in His saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that 
believed (because our testimony unto you was believed) 
in that day.”* Both from this language itself and 
from other expressions in the Epistle, it is evident that 
the final overthrow of iniquity is here described, upon 
which follows the perfected bliss of the righteous, both 
living and dead. 

In the Apocalypse of St. John the description of the 
enemies of the people of God and of Christ's dominion 
is far more elaborated ; and there we read of two great 
attacks, one before the Thousand Years’ Reign, the 
other at its conclusion, immediately before the end of 
this world and the Last Judgment. I will briefly 
summarize the representations of the Vision. What 

1 Hzek. xxxviii. and xxxix. 

22 Thess. i. 7-10; Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13-17. (See below, p. 318.) 
Compare briefer notices of the same kind, 1 Pet. iv. 17,18; 2 Pet. iii. 7. 


Jude again most probably applies the passage he quotes from the Book 
of Enoch in the same way, meaning “Jesus” by “the Lord” (ver. 14). 
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view should be taken of the first of these attacks— 
whether we are to regard it as having already taken 
place or not—we shall be better able to judge when 
we have considered what is meant in the Apocalypse 
of St. John by the Thousand Years’ Reign of Christ. 

In the time of the sixth of the seven last plagues,’ 
‘three unclean spirits, as it were frogs,” go forth from 
the mouths of the Dragon, the Beast, and the False 
Prophet to deceive the kings of the earth by false 
miracles, and so ‘‘ gather them together unto the war of 
the great day of God, the Almighty.” Then in the 
time of the seventh plague, after the fall of heathen 
Rome, the Beast (who seems to be an abstract repre- 
sentation of the world-power, for the power of the 
Harlot, heathen Rome, rested upon the Beast, and yet 
he does not perish when she does), and the kings of the 
earth, and their armies, make war against Him who sat 
upon the horse, and whose name is called the Word of 
God, and His army. The Beast and the False Prophet 
are cast into the Lake of Fire, and the rest are slain, 
and the birds of prey feed themselves to the fill 
upon their carcases. In expectation of this “ great 
supper of God,” the birds had already been called 
together by an angel from every quarter of heaven. 
After this Satan is bound for a thousand years, and 
the reign of Christ and. His martyrs and confessors 
begins. But when the thousand years are finished, 
Satan is again loosed out of his prison, and goes forth 
to deceive ; and at his instigation the nations that are 
in the four corners of the earth, Gog and Magog, 
assemble for the war in countless hosts, and surround 


1 Apoc. xvi. 12-xx. 10. 
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“the camp of the saints and the beloved city, and fire 
came down out of heaven and devoured them.” 


Antichrist. 


Before leaving the subject of the Last Enemies we 
-must touch upon the belief that there would be one 
pre-eminent opponent of the Christ at the time of His 
Second Coming, the Antichrist. The allusions in St. 
John’s Epistles seem to prove that such an one was 
expected by the early Christians, while St. John’s own 
treatment of the subject, the way in which he extracts 
the essential meaning of the belief without directly 
contradicting its narrower form, is most instructive : 
“ Little children, it is the last hour, and as ye heard that 
Antichrist cometh, even now have there arisen many 
antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last hour. 
... Whois the lar, but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ? This is the Antichrist, even he that 
denieth the Father and the Son. ... Every spirit 
which confesseth not Jesus is not of God, and this is 
the spirit of the Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that 
it cometh, and now it is in the world already.”* And 
again in his Second Epistle, “‘ For many deceivers are 
- gone forth into the world, even they that confess not 
that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the 
deceiver and the Antichrist.” * 

No one of the figures in the Apocalypse appears 
exactly to correspond to the idea of the Antichrist ; 
his characteristics are divided between the Beast and 
the False Prophet. The place in the New Testament 
where a belief in his destined appearance seems most 

11 John ii, 18, 22, iv. 3. 22 John 7. 
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distinctly implied, is that concerning “the man of sin” 


in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians." But the 
language there is confessedly mysterious. 

In a passage of the third book of the Szbylline 
Oracles, one Beliar is mentioned who appears to be a 
kind of antichrist, but its genuine Jewish origin, or at 
any rate pre-Christian date, seems doubtful.” In the 
Apocalypse of Baruch we read of a “last leader” of 
the enemies whom Messiah should slay.* In the 
Rabbinic writings we meet with a monster named 
.Armilus, who would be foremost in the last attack.* 
In all these, however, it is to be observed we have one 
who is the warlike captain of the host of enemies, 
rather than an impersonation of spiritual wickedness, 
which is the Christian idea of Antichrist. And this 
gives us occasion to note an important difference of 
a general kind between the Christian and the Jewish 
representations. In the descriptions contained in the 
New Testament of the miseries of the latter times, moral, 
spiritual, and mental traits, the prevalence of deception 
and error and doubt, assume far greater prominence. 


The Reign of Messiah on Earth before the end of the 
present World. 


We pass to the reign of Messiah on earth before the 
end of the present world. In order to understand the 
history of opinion on this subject, it is necessary again 
to recall the fact, which we have already had occasion 


WOE TRessi. 3; 

? Or, Sab. iii. 63-74. On it see Hilgenfeld, p. 241, n. 2; and ef. Drum- 
mond, p. 298. Gfrorer, ib. pp. 256-58, treats Gog as a name for Antichrist. 

3 Apoc. Baruch xl. 

* More about this may be seen in Castelli, pp. 239-247; Drummond, p. 299. 
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more than once to note, that according to the earlier 
conceptions, the Judgment was a slaughter and subjuga- 
tion of the nations hostile to Israel, while the imagina- 
tion did not travel beyond the prosperity which would 
follow this to a new world. We have a very clear 
example of this view in the Sibylline Oracle. After 
the destruction of the enemies who have gathered 
together on the appearance of the Messiah, follows a 
description of earthly happiness which is on the whole 
beautiful and dignified, and little more than a para- 
phrase of the language of prophets and psalmists. 
The people of Israel, who are the sons of the Most 
High, shall dwell around His Temple; all the nations 
of the earth shall send presents to it, and join in His 
worship with His own people. Sun and moon and 
earth shall be propitious to them; there shall be the 
greatest abundance of all good things. Perfect peace 
will reign among men and in nature also; the wolf 
will le down with the lamb. The Sibyl’s vision closes 
with this picture of the future, mingled with exhorta- 
tions to the idolatrous Gentile nations to repent.’ 
Turning to the Book of Enoch, we find a want of 
clearness and consistency on this subject even in its 
undoubtedly Jewish portions. In the Vision of the 
Ten Weeks there is a period of happiness for the 
righteous preceding the Last Judgment. The wicked 
are delivered into the hands of the righteous in the 
eighth week, that vengeance may be executed upon 
them, and “at the end of it the righteous will acquire 
houses through their righteousness, and a house shall 
be built to the Great King for a praise for ever.” 
* Or. Sib. iti. 702-796. 
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Then, in the ninth and tenth weeks the Judgment for 
Eternity will be held, and the present heaven will 
vanish away and a new heaven will appear. There is, 
however, throughout no mention of the Messiah.* On 
the other hand, in the Vision of the Seventy Shepherds 
nothing is said of a time of peace and prosperity before 
the Day of Vengeance. After the wars preceding the 
end, the stars, that is, the angels who fell, are first cast 
into a fiery abyss, and the seventy shepherds, the Gentile 
rulers, into the same place with them, and the blinded 
sheep into a similar fiery abyss. This done, a new and 
more glorious temple is brought and set up by the 
Lord of the sheep, and all nations pay homage to the 
sheep; at last a white steer, the Messiah, is born.’ 
At first sight we may be disposed to identify the 
Judgment described at the beginning of this passage 
with the Last Judgment as it came to be ultimately 
conceived, One trait of the Universal Judgment, the 
consignment of the fallen angels to their place of 
eternal torment, finds a place. But another is wanting: 
the general resurrection of men in order that they may 
be judged. Again, the language used regarding the 
happy time to follow accords far better with the con- 
ditions of the present world, than of that mysterious 
future world which would be ushered in by the Last 
Judgment, as men came to think of it when the strong 
demarcation and essential differences between the present 
and the future were once clearly recognised. Thus, 
in spite of some differences, this last representation 
seems on the whole to approximate to that of the sibyl. 

It may also be worth while to quote the two 

1 Enoch xci. 12-17. 2 Enoch xe, 24-42. 
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following more general descriptions of the future lot of 
the righteous from the Book of Enoch. Although they 
make no allusion to the Messiah, and do not mark out 
the millennium as a distinct period before the present 
world comes to a close, they nevertheless, like the 
foregoing passages, illustrate the ideas which lay at the 
basis of the doctrine of a millennium, and the imagery 
which was employed regarding it. “In those days,” it 
is said to the wicked, ‘“‘ you will give your peace im ex- 
change for a perpetual curse by the righteous ; and they 
will evermore curse you, the sinners, even you together 
with the sinners. But to the elect there will be light 
and yoy and peace, and they will possess the earth; 
but to you, the ungodly, there will be a curse. And 
wisdom will then be given to the elect, and they will all 
live, and not again fall into sin erther through forgetful- 
ness or through pride; but they in whom is wisdom shall 
humbly prouse God, and shall not sin again. And 
they will not be punished all the days of their hfe, 
neither will they dre by plague or by (God's) wrath, 
but the number of the days of ther life will they 
accomplish, and ther life will become old in peace, 
and the years of their happiness will be many in joy 
and in peace for ever, in all the days of their life.” * 
In the next passage it is difficult to feel sure 
whether the time intended to be referred to is that 
immediately following the Deluge, or whether the 
mind of the writer is running on, without having made 
this clear for his readers, to the end of the world.’ But 
even in the former case the prevailing ideas as to the 


1 Enoch v. 6-9. 
* Dillmann zm Joc. (on account of the words below, “I will not again 
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character of the future age of blessedness are evidently 
reflected in the language. To the archangel Michael 
God says, when charging him with the punishment of 
the sinning angels, ‘ Destroy all violence from the face 
of the earth, and let every wicked work come to an 
end, and the plant of righteousness and of justice 
shall appear, and the work | of men’s hands] shall be 
for a blessing ; with joy shall righteousness and justice 
be planted for ever. And now will all the righteous 
humbly pray, and will remain in life tall they beget a 
thousand [children], and all the days of ther youth 
and of their sabbath will they fulfil in peace. And m 
those days the whole earth will be tiled in righteous- 
ness, and the whole of it will be planted with trees, and 
will be full of blessing. All pleasant trees will they 
plant upon it, and vines will they plant upon it; and 
the vine which shall be planted upon it shall bear fruut 
in abundance, and of every seed that is sown thereon, 
one measure will produce ten thousand, and one 
measure of olives will gwe ten vats of oil. And do 
thou purge the earth of all violence, and of all wrong, 
and of all sin, and. of all ungodliness, and of all 
umpurity, which rs done upon the earth; make them to 
vanish from upon the earth. And let all the children 
of men be righteous, and let all peoples be worshipping 
me and prasing me, and all of them shall bow down 
tome. And the earth shall be purified from all cor- 
ruption and from all sin, and from all punishment 
send a flood,” etc.) regards it as a prophecy from the point of view of the 
time before the Deluge “ of the more perfect condition of things after that 
nearest and first judgment.” But it is hard to understand how any one 


writing long afterwards should frame a prophecy of that time which had 
so manifestly not been fulfilled. 
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and from all torment, and I will never again send a 
Flood upon it unto all generations even for ever. And in 
those days I will open the storehouses of blessing which 
are in heaven, in order to let them descend upon the 
earth, upon the work and upon the labour of men. 
Peace and justice shall be coupled throughout all the 
days of the world and throughout all generations of 
the world.” * 

It is in the Fourth Book of Esdras and the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch that we first meet with a clear concep- 
tion of a finite period, before the close of the present 
world, and distinct from the bliss of the world to come, 
during which the Messiah would reign on earth. A 
restored Jerusalem would be the centre of the 
Messianic kingdom. “Lo! the time shall come, and 
ut shall be when the signs shall happen which I foretold 
thee, that the betrothed city which is about to appear 
shall appear, and the land which is now in subjection 
shall be exalted, and every one who has been set free 
Jrom the foretold evils shall see my wonders.” The 
next verse has been tampered with by a Christian 
hand, but apparently only that verse. For the pas- 
sage as a whole evidently does not harmonize with 
Christian beliefs: ‘“ For my Son Jesus shall be 
revealed with those who are with Him, and those who 
are left shall have joy for four hundred years.” And 
at shall come to pass, that after these years my Son 
Messiah shall die, as also all men who breathe. And 
the world shall be turned to its ancient silence for 
seven days, as at its first beginning, so that no man 


1 Enoch x. 16=xi. 2. 
* Periods of various durations are given for the Messianic era in Rab- 
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shall be left. And it shall come to pass that after 
seven days the world which hitherto sleeps shall be 
awakened, and the perishable world shall die.” Then 
follows the general resurrection and judgment.’ Again 
in the vision of the coming of Messiah in the same 
book, the return of the ten tribes, and their being 
united once more to Judah, appears as another feature 
of the Messianic era: “Since thou sawest Hum (the 
Messiah) gathering to Himself another peaceable 
multitude, these are the ten tribes which were carried 
away captive from their land in the days of King 
Osea, whom Salmanazar, king of the Assyrians, led 
captive.”* In the Apocalypse of Baruch we are told 
of the different manner in which Messiah shall treat 
different nations: ‘“ Hvery people which knows not 
Israel, and has not trodden down the seed of Jacob, he 
shall live; and this because men of every nation shall 
be made subject to thy people. But all those who 
ruled over you or knew you, they shall be delivered to 
the sword.”* The writer goes on to paint a really 
beautiful picture of the happiness of the earth in the 
Messianic age, which he regards as a kind of period of 
transition between this world and the next, ‘‘ the end 
of that which is corruptible, and the beginning of that 
which is incorruptible.” * : 


binic writings—40, 70, 90, 365, 1000, 2000, 7000 years. Gfrorer, 7b. pp. 
253-256 ; Drummond, pp. 315-318 ; Weber, pp. 355, 356. 

14 Esdr. vii. 26-31. 

24 Hsdr. xiii. 39, 40. The subject of the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes and their return is continued to ver. 50. For Rabbinic opinion on 
this subject, see Gfrorer, 7b. pp. 235-238 ; Drummond, chap. xviii. 

® Apoce. Baruch lxxii, See also Book of Jubilees xxiii. ; Ewald’s Jahrbuch. 
1851, p. 24. Cf. Rabbinic views to the same effect in Gfrorer, 2b. pp. 288-42. 

* Baruch lxxili.—lxxiv. 2. 
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The Rabbinic writings convey in different passages 
somewhat conflicting impressions as to the relations of 
the Coming of Messiah to the ‘ world to come.”* The 
view of the two documents just noticed, that Messiah’s 
reign would precede the beginning of the “ world to 
come,” is found there. And in picturing the features 
of that time, they give the utmost licence to a 
grotesque and generally insipid fancy. One additional 
particular is to be noted. All Israelites would be 
raised at the beginning of the period in order to enjoy 
its happiness. This resurrection, according to one 
strange fancy, would take place solely in the Land of 
Israel, and Israelites who had been buried elsewhere 
would have to roll underground—not without suffering 
pain—till they reached the sacred soil. But another 
view was that the Future World would begin with the 
Coming of Messiah. And we see how these different 
views might equally be developed from the earlier 
ideas. As men’s minds came to be occupied more than 
in an earlier age with the question of the spiritual and 
eternal world, this Future World might be placed after 
the Messianic age, the general conditions of which had 
been conceived, and would on this scheme continue to 
be conceived, as resembling those of the present order. 
But the Messiah and His Advent were also, as we 
have observed, invested more and more with a super- 
natural character ; and in consequence of this, it might 


1 For more views on the Messianic era in the Rabbinic writings, 
see Castelli, §§ x.-xii. pp. 248-281 ; Weber, pp. 354-369; Edersheim, 
Life of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ui. p. 436 ff. The fact that the expression 
“the world to come” and equivalent terms are sometimes applied to 
the Messianic era, sometimes only to what follows it, has been noticed by 
many writers. See, among others, Castelli, pp. 248, 249; Weber, pp. 
383, 384. 
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still be possible, as in former times, to make the 
Coming of Messiah the great era of the Future, which 
the other later view did not do, and yet at the same 
time to gratify in a measure the need, which in earlier 
times had not been felt so keenly, to imagine eternity. 
In addition to this we must remember, in comparing 
different utterances, how natural it is that there should 
be vagueness of thought and language on these 
unknown and mysterious subjects. 

We turn to the subject of the belief in a reign of 
Christ on earth before the close of the present world 
among early Christians; and we will take first the 
New Testament. 

The great majority of passages on the Second Advent 
in the New Testament manifestly harmonize best 
with the view that it will be the beginning of the 
world to come." They contemplate no considerable 
interval between it and the Last Judgment. Those 
which employ only the vaguer conceptions as to the 
destruction of the wicked at Christ’s appearing, still 
suggest that it is a final and complete destruction. 
One passage only can be quoted as directly favouring 
the doctrine of a millennium. It is the well-known one 
in the Apocalypse which speaks of the devil being 
bound for a thousand years, during which those who 
have part in the First Resurrection reign with Christ.? 

We cannot satisfactorily carry the discussion of such 
a passage far without some ascertained principles of 
Scriptural interpretation. The facts should, however, 


1 Matt. xiii. 40-42, xxv. 81 ff.; 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; 2 Thess. i. 7-10; 
Jude 14, 15. Other slighter references agree. 
2 Apoc. xx. 1-6. 
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in any case be borne in mind, that no Coming of Christ 
before the binding of Satan has been described by the 
seer beyond His going forth on a white horse as leader 
of the armies of heaven, and that it is not said where 
those who have part in the First Resurrection reign 
with Him. Further, those only are expressly men- 
tioned as enjoying this privilege who “had been 
beheaded for the testimony of Jesus and for the Word 
of God, and such as worshipped not the beast, neither 
his image, and received not the mark upon their fore- 
head and upon their hand,” —a description which 
would especially suit the martyrs and confessors in the 
early persecutions. These points being observed, it 
does not seem improbable that even for St. John him- 
self the vision may have meant the curbing of the 
power of Satan and reign of the saints, due to the 
first great triumphs of the Cross. It must, how- 
ever, always remain peculiarly difficult in the case 
of a book so full of symbolism as the Apocalypse, to 
determine what was the actual thought present to the 
mind of the seer. If we have been led to believe in 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, we shall ask 
not only what in any particular passage the writer 
meant, but what it was the mind of the Spirit that the 
Chureh should learn. And in this inquiry we ‘shall 
seek for euidance in the general harmony of Scripture. 
The comparison of Scripture with Scripture has been 
always more or less recognised as a true rule of inter- 
pretation. Those who believe that the form under 
which the Divine Thought was expressed in part 
belongs to the individual through whom and the time 
in which it was uttered, are driven to rely upon this 


| 
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rule more fully than those who hold what is called 
Verbal Inspiration. We ought also in a case like the 
present to bear in mind the laws of prophetic utterance 
and the highest purposes of prophecy, so far as we can 
discern them, more especially through the use made of 
Old Testament prophecies by apostles and evangelists. 
If we approach in this way the consideration of the 
passage before us, we shall, I believe, recognise that the 
present reign of Christ over the world is its intended 
fulfilment. And such was the explanation of the 
imagery by the great Fathers of the Church subse- 
quently to the second century, and has been the most 
common one, if the testimony of the Church of all ages 
and of East and West be taken. We shall only differ 
from the interpretation of former times in not confining 
the period to a literal thousand years." 

Before leaving the subject of the language of the 
New Testament in regard to the Messiah’s kingdom, 
we must note that the imagery attributed to our Lord 
in the Gospels, and the ideas found there in the minds 
of the disciples and of Jews of the time, accord with 
the simpler and earlier representations of the future, 
according to which the Messianic age was not distin- 
guished from “ the world to come,” while it was also 
described as a period of earthly felicity. 

It would weary the reader if I were to discuss them 
at length successively, but I have appended references 
to them in a note. It will, I think, appear on con- 
sideration that a spiritual interpretation of them is not 


1 For the consternation felt towards the close of the twelfth century 
because the 1000 years during which Satan had been bound was supposed 
then to be approaching its termination, see Lingard’s Hist. of Hing. vol. ii. 
p. 151, n. 1, 6th ed. 
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unnatural. And at least it must be admitted by all 
that in these passages, as in that from the Apocalypse 
which I have just discussed, there is an absence of 
details of place and circumstance, and of descriptions 
of the sensuous delights of that time, which presents 
a marked contrast with what we find in the Jewish 
writings, and as will be seen, with the Millenarian 
views found in Christian writers of the second 
century.. The latter, like the Jews, taught that there 
would be a reign of the saints in peace and plenty in 


1 They occur more especially in the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
In St. Mark and St. Luke, written for Gentiles, they are usually omitted or 
explained, but there is a remarkable exception in one passage in St. Luke. 

(a) Matt. v. 5, xAnpovounsovc: tay yy». There seems to be a reference 
to inheriting Palestine—‘ the land ;” but it must be borne in mind that 
the words are a quotation from Ps. xxxvii.11. The words are omitted 
in the parallel passage, Luke vi. 20 ff. 

(6) Matt. viii. 11,12. Participation in the kingdom is represented as 
reclining at a feast. This was a,common image of the future felicity. 
See (for example) Schottgen in loc. 16 oxéros ro e€drepov is the darkness 
of the night outside the brightly lighted banqueting-hall. When we 
compare the parables in which the same imagery is used (Matt. xxii. 2 ; 
Luke xiv. 16), it appears not improbable that the ingathering of the 
Gentiles into the Christian Church and rejection of the Jews is intended. 

(c) Matt. xix. 27-30. These words, literally taken, seem to imply that 
in the “ Regeneration” (which is regarded as the same as the time when 
“the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of His glory”) the twelve 
apostles should govern a restored Israel, and should have manifold such 
things as they had forsaken. St. Mark and St. Luke both omit the words 
at the beginning, éy ry waaryyevecte, Orav xobicn 6 vids rov dvbparov ext 
Opovov d0Ens cevrov x~aBlocobe nal vucis xl Oadexc Opdvovs xplvovtes Tas Oadsxce 
Quads rod Iopana, and both insert a distinction between éy re xatpo trovro 
and ¢y7@ wiaus ra épxouévw ; and St. Mark adds, with regard to the former, 
the words werd diayuav. But, on the other hand, see Luke xxii. 28-30. 

(ad) Matt. xx. 20 ff.; Mark x, 35 ff. The disciples show a belief in a 
literal occupying of thrones by the side of the Christ when His kingdom 
is established. The Lord does not refute the idea, but He turns their 
thoughts in another direction. 

(e) Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25. Again, as at Matt. viii. 11,.12, the 
image of a banquet. | There seems to be a reference to the words at Acts 
x, 41. 

(f) In Luke xiv. 15, a Jew in the company says, “ Blessed is he that 
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and about the earthly Jerusalem. The points of 
difference were that Jesus would be the king, and that 
believers on Him of every race and generation would 
all be gathered there together with the godly of Israel ; 
and also that they had much stricter notions than the 
Jews as to the number who had a right to be classed 
as godly. But they do not seem to have felt any more 
than the Jews the difficulty of imagining how room 
could be found in the city, however enlarged, or in 
Palestine itself, for so great a multitude;* and they 
indulged in the same grotesque descriptions of plenty. 
They interpret passages of the prophets, such as 
Isa. xi., of that time. They also refer to the millennium 
not only the passage in the Apocalypse, but also words 
of our Lord where no hint is given of any such fixed 
period.? But they do not profess to derive what they 
believe on this subject primarily from the New Testa- 
ment. Papias, in his work, Hapositions of Oracles of 
the Lord, now lost, in which he made it his object 
to collect all the floating traditions he could about 
Christ’s life and teaching, or anything which he 
thought would illustrate it,” set down apparently as 
our Lord’s a very materialistic description of the 
earthly felicity of the Messianic age.* Such is 
Eusebius’ account, and he was acquainted with Papias’ 


shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” illustrating the Jewish ideas 
about the felicity of the Messianic era. Jesus substitutes a truer idea 
of blessedness. 

1 For Rabbinic doctrine on the New Jerusalem, see Gfrorer, pp, 245- 
247; Drummond, chap. xix. 

* See for these points, Justin, Dial. ewm Tryph. cc. li. and Ixxxi,; 
Trenzeus v. cc. XXXi11.—XXXVi. 

? See Kuseb. ili. 39. 
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book. Irenzeus also, in quoting the passage in question, 
gives an account which is substantially the same. We 
can see how precarious such a source would be; and 
the language quoted agrees so fully with descriptions 
in the Book of Enoch and other Jewish Apocalypses, 
that it might have been taken from them. It was in 
all probability taken from one of them, or from some 
document or current stock of imagery, from which 
they also borrowed. It is not clear that the passage 
in question was Millenarian in the strict sense; its 
author may not have regarded the Messianic age as a 
limited period preceding “the world to come.” But 
Papias would seem to have given it a Millenarian 
application. Eusebius regards him as the author of 
these opinions in the Christian Church, the writers 
who came after him having been misled “by the 
antiquity of the man.” This may be true of Irenzus ; 
but it is doubtful whether it can be taken as a general 
account. There is no trace that Justin owed his 
Millenarianism to Papias. The large Jewish element 
among the early Christians, which explains how Papias 
may have come by the language on the subject which 
he records, explains also their existence in the case 
of Justin and others. Both from the last-mentioned 
writer and from Irenzeus, we infer that in that age 
they were very prevalent. Justin in one passage 
speaks as if this was the belief of all orthodox 
Christians ; in another his language is less sweeping, 

a Millenarianism was also fascinating at that time, from the definite- 
ness it gave to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, out of oppo- 
sition to Gnosticism then flourishing, which denied the resurrection. 


Traces of this feeling are to be seen in Justin, Dial. Ixxx., and in Irenzus, 
as above. 
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but from it also we should suppose that the dissentients 
were a minority." Nor does a concession made by 
Irenzeus amount to more than this. 

That the Christian Millenarianism of the second 
century had its roots in the connexions of the Church 
with Judaism is to be acknowledged.” But it is mani- 
festly unsound to infer from it the prevalence of 
Ebionism. For two of the three men who are the 
representatives to us in this century of Millenarianism 
—the only two with whose general view we are 
acquainted, Justin and Irenzeus—were anything but 
Ebionites. We have, on the other hand, a question to 
ask. If, as some would have us believe, a large part 
of the New Testament is the product of the second 
century, and represents in varying degrees the different 
tendencies of Christian thought in that century, how 
did it remain so free from the Millenarianism which in 
such definite shape was rife at that period? How is it 
more particularly that the eschatological conceptions 
which we should infer from the Gospels to have been 
prevalent in the time of our Lord’s ministry were of a 
distinctly early type, which gave place before the end 
of the first century to a more elaborate one ? 

The subsequent general rejection of Millenarian doc- 
trine by the Church from the third century onwards 
is to be traced to the influence of the great Greek theo- 
logians, and notably of Origen, while at the same 
time Millenarian views were brought into discredit 
through their espousal by Montanists. 


1 Justin, Dial. cum Tryph. c. xxx. 

2 For similar and even more fantastic descriptions in the Rabbinic 
writings, see Gfrorer, 1b. pp. 242-244, 248 ; Drummond, chaps. xx. and 
RT; 
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The Last Judgment. 


The order of events brings us now to the Last Judg- 
ment itself. Those, indeed, who did not distinguish 
between the Messianic age and the “world to come,” 
placed the Last Judgment at the time of, or soon after, 
the Messiah’s appearing; and the conception of the Last 
Judgment had, as we have seen, itself grown out of that 
of the great overthrow of enemies of Israel which would 
precede His coming, or in which He would Himself be 
the agent. But when a period was marked off for the 
Messiah’s reign before the “world to come,” the Last 
Judgment was naturally supposed to come at the end 
of that period as the transition to eternity. 

Something has already been said on the subject of 
this doctrine in connexion with that of the Person of 
the Judge. There remain,'however, points in regard to 
its character and accompaniments which need further 
elucidation. We need more especially an answer to 
the question whether all the dead should rise then to 
receive their final doom, or whether any receive it at 
death ; or, in other words, to what extent the condition 
of any of the dead before the Last Judgment is strictly 
an Intermediate State ? 

As closely connected with the answer to this question, 
and as forming a fitting introduction to its considera- 
tion, we will first notice the use of the term Gehenna 
in Jewish writings. The history of the word Gehenna 
would lead us to expect that it would be connected 
with the things of the end, and not with a present 
abode of wicked souls. It is in the Gé Hinnom, the 
Valley of Hinnom, according to the description which 
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closes the Book of Isaiah, that Jews and those of all 
nations who come to worship the God of Israel shall, in 
the period following the restoration of Jerusalem, see 
the enduring signs of the vengeance that had fallen 
upon the enemies of God’s people. Even then, when 
the idea was enlarged by supposing that the entry to a 
subterranean place of torment was in that valley, or 
made still more unearthly, it would be not unnatural 
to reserve its use for the place of punishment at the 
ereat future day of wrath. The Jewish Apocalypses 
are true to this distinction in their use of the word. 
Thus Enoch, in his first journey, was taken to Jeru- 
salem, and saw there the Valley of Hinnom, and with 
respect to it was told: ‘“ This accursed valley is for 
those who are accursed for ever. Here shall be 
gathered together all those who speak with their mouths 
unseemly words against God, and speak umpudently 
concerning His majesty. Here shall they gather them 
together, and here is their place of punishment. And 
in the last time will the spectacle of a righteous gudg- 
ment upon them be given before the righteous, for ever 
and ever.” * 

Again, in the parable of the Seventy Shepherds, after 
the angels that sinned and the seventy shepherds have 
been cast into a deep place, full of flaming fire and of 
pillars of fire, “a deep like unto it was opened im the 
midst of the earth, which was full of fire, and they 
brought those blinded sheep, and they were all judged 
and found guilty, and cast into that fiery deep, and 
burned. Now this deep was to the right of that house” 
(the Temple).” Gehenna is also thus described in con- 

' Enoch xxvii. 2, 3. 2 xc, 24-26. 
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nexion with the Day of Judgment in the Fourth Book 
of Esdras: ‘The gulf of torments shall appear, and 
opposite to it the place of rest; the furnace of Gehenna 
shall be revealed, and opposite to it again the paradise 
of pleasures. And then shall the Most High say to 
those peoples when raised from the dead, Look and see 
whom you denied, or whom you did not worship, or 
whose precepts you spurned. See, then, in face of 
you; here are joys and delights, and there fire and 
torment; these things shall He say to them in that 
Day of Judgment.”* This point may be further 
illustrated from the manner in which the same writ- 
ings speak of the present state of wicked souls. The 
Book of Enoch speaks of two classes of these. Those 
upon whom judgment had not fallen in their lifetime 
are being reserved in torment till the great Day of 
Judgment; those, on the other hand, who had come to 
an untimely end, and who had thus in part expiated 
their guilt, would not be slain on the Day of Judg- 
ment, nor yet taken out from the place where they 
now are.” Again, in the Fourth of Esdras, one way in 
which the souls of the wicked are at present tortured 
is that “they know and understand the punishment 
which is reserved for them at the last day.”* In the 
Apocalypse of Baruch a very vivid realization is shown 
of the difference between the present condition of any 
of the dead and the future judgment. “ Why,” asks 
Baruch, “do we mourn over those who die? or why do 
we weep over those who depart into Hades? Let our 
lamentations be reserved for the beginning of that 


1 4 Esdr. [vi. 1-4.] 2 Enoch xxii. 13. 
® 4 Esdr. [vi. 59.] The whole passage, vers. 49-76, should be read. 
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future torment, and our tears be laid up for the coming 
of that time of destruction.”* We shall have occasion 
to add a little more on this head farther on. 

The distinctive use of Gehenna as the place of punish- 
ment, not while this age lasts, but at its termination, is 
not maintained in the Rabbinic literature. And to this 
difference there corresponds a diminution in the import- 
ance assigned to the Last Judgment. Even in a well- 
known passage ascribed to R.. Akiba, the wicked are 
said to be consigned to Gehenna at death; it is also 
the place to which the great majority of Israelites and 
the righteous among the Gentiles go at death as to a 
purgatory of comparatively brief duration. Other 
language might be quoted to similar effect. Speaking 
generally, the wicked would not be taken out of 
Gehenna at the Day of Judgment; they had already 
received their doom.? 

This change of language and ideas is not hard to 
account for. Time would tend to obliterate the recol- 
lection of the meaning of the metaphor implied in the 
term Gehenna. The human mind also finds a difficulty 
in distinguishing between a doom at death and one 
reserved till the Last Day. We may compare popular 
conceptions on these subjects amongst ourselves. A 
distinction between the Intermediate State and that to 
be awarded at the Judgment Day is professed as a 
formal article of belief; but no difference is practically 
acknowledged, at least as regards the wicked, and often 
not even as regards the righteous. 


1 Apoc. Baruch lii. 1-3. Cf. xxx. 4, 5, li. 2. 
? Weber, pp. 326, 372-4. See also passages quoted by Edersheim, 
Jesus of Nazara, ii. pp. 789, 790. 
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The fact that, according to Rabbinic doctrine, Israel- 
ites would be raised at the commencement of the 
Messiah’s reign, in order to have part in its felicity, in 
another way detracted from the universality of the 
Last Judgment. In short, the Last Judgment became 
simply a trial of the nations of the earth, which (it will 
be remembered) were supposed still to exist, even while 
the Messiah was ruling over His own people.t On the 
contrary, the Apocalypses of Esdras and Baruch and 
the Book of Jubilees clearly contemplate a universal, 
individual Judgment; and up to a certain extent the 
Book of Enoch goes with them. The exception in 
respect to one class of sinners in the Book of Enoch has 
appeared in a passage already quoted.” The language 
already quoted from the Fourth of Esdras and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch point to a Universal Judgment. 
A few more sentences may here be given. In a passage 
of the Fourth of Esdras, the burden of which is that at 
the Day of Judgment no man will be able to deliver his 
brother, we read that ‘it will show to all the mark of 
truth,” and that “all will then bear individually their 
own righteousness or their own iniquity.”* And again, 
in the same book we read, “A judgment will come 
after death, when we shall rise again, and then shall the 
names of the just appear, and the deeds of the wicked 
be made manifest.” * And in the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
“Corruption shall have those who belong to it, and 
life those who belong to it. And the dust shall be 
summoned, and it shall be said to it, Give back that 
which is not thine, and restore all which thou hast 


1 Cf. Weber, pp. 375-880. 2 See above, p. 327. 
° 4 Esdr. [vi. 77-83.] 4 Ibid. xiv. 35. 
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cuarded against its time.”’ And once more in the 
Book of Jubilees.” 

Though the Apocalypses of Esdras and Baruch place 
the Messianic period before the “ world to come,” their 
authors do not seem to have expected a resurrection of 
Israelites or others at the beginning of that period. 
And at all events the Fourth of Esdras says, that at the 
end of it even the Messiah shall die, and all who have 
breath,* so that all would need to be raised again for 
the final Judgment. 

Let us now turn to the New Testament. Its 
language on the points which have been mentioned 
has affinities with that of the Apocalypses rather than 
of the Rabbinic literature, that is to say, with the 
order of ideas which, both from their intrinsic character 
and from the date of the documents in which they 
appear, may be safely pronounced the earlier. To 
begin with the use of the term Gehenna. It is named 
in six, or possibly seven passages of the New Testament 
—all of them in the Synoptic Gospels—as the place of 
future punishment.‘ In one or perhaps two others it 
stands for the power of evil.’ Its special connexion 
with the Future Age may not be at first sight so 
obvious as in the passages from the Book of Enoch and 
the Fourth of Esdras quoted above ;° nevertheless, it is, 
I think, certain. Being cast into Gehenna is repeatedly 
contrasted with ‘entering into life,” and “into life 


1 Apoe. Baruch xlii. 7, 8. 

2 Chap. v. Ewald, Jahrb. 1850, pp. 242-3. 34 Esdr. vii. 29. 

* In two of them it occurs three times. The places are Matt. v. 22, 29, 
30, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 33; Mark ix. 43, 45, 47; Luke xii. 5, and per- 
haps Matt. xxii. 15. 

* Jas. 11. 6, and if not included under the former head, Matt. xxiii. 15. 

6 See p. 326. 
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eternal,” which, according to all analogy, must describe 
not the condition of the blessed dead in Hades, but 
participation in the bliss of the world to come after the 
Messiah’s appearing. Again, men are spoken of as enter- 
ing Gehenna with their bodies, implying that it is after 
the Resurrection. One or two other passages also deserve 
consideration where the word Gehenna does not occur, 
but where it is suggested, owing to the imagery which 
was familiar in connexion with Gehenna. In the 
parable of the Sheep and the Goats in Matt. xxv., it is 
at the Judgement Day that the wicked are committed 
to ‘the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” Again, in the Apocalypse, the “lake of fire” 
at last receives Death and Hades, and ‘‘ whosoever was 
not found written in the book of life.”? 
distinct reference in the New Testament to a place of 
punishment before the Judgment Day is in the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. It is to be observed 
that the Rich Man is said to be in Hades, not in 
Gehenna.” I may remark that, according to the 


The only 


imagery of the parable, Abraham and Lazarus seem to 
be in another division of Hades, within sight of the 
Rich Man who is in torment, though an impassable 
barrier separates them. This imagery may be illus- 
trated by the description in the Book of Enoch of the 
place of the departed in the Intermediate State, with 
its impassable divisions. In the parable in St. Luke 
no allusion is made to a Judgment yet to come, but 
it seems unwarrantable to conclude that the concep- 
tion of a further doom yet to fall upon the rich 


BeAtpocH xix, »20; xxl) 14) 15) xxi 85 
2 Luke xvi. 22-31. 
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man is inconsistent with the representation there 
given,’ 

The doctrine of the Intermediate State does not 
directly belong to our subject; it is not grounded in 
Messianic beliefs. To a certain extent, however, it has 
been necessary to discuss it so far as the wicked are 
concerned; and I may here in passing compare very 
briefly the Jewish language in regard to the lot of the 
righteous at death with that of the New Testament. 
In the Book of Enoch the seer is shown a general abode 
for the souls of the righteous, near two abodes for two 
classes of the wicked.? As something quite distinct, he 
is taken to visit Paradise, which is evidently regarded as 
the identical garden of Eden, still occupying the same 
site on earth as at the beginning. Here only some 
select souls are privileged to abide till the Judgment 
Day ; Enoch himself was translated thither.* Fourth 
Esdras describes the ‘‘ storehouses” of souls, the 
righteous being kept apart from the wicked, though 
near them. No mention is made of Paradise, or the 
Garden of Eden, in this work. The term and idea are 
variously applied in Rabbinic usage. There is a 
Paradise where are a few who have never seen death, 
and among whom the Messiah is living and awaiting 
the day of His manifestation.* But the name is also 
given to the general abode of righteous souls after 
death, and its features are enlarged upon.’ In the 
words of our Lord upon the cross to the penitent thief, 
Paradise is clearly used as a name for the place to 


1 So Weber supposes, p. 373. 2 Enoch xxii. 

8 Enoch lx. 8, ]xi. 12, lxx. 

* Gfrorer, bid. p. 49; Castelli, 77 Messias, pp. 181 and 212, 
° Gfrorer, ibid. pp. 48, 44; Weber, pp. 326, 3380-333. 
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which the souls of the blessed are taken at death.’ St. 
Paul's allusion to Paradise does not throw light on the 
question who are now there, but it appears to be spoken 
of as if in the heavens.’ In the single mention of it in 
the Apocalypse of St. John, it only appears as the place 
whence the tree of life is hereafter to be transplanted 
into the New Jerusalem.’ Most touching and most 
consoling is St. Paul’s entirely new description of the 
faithful dead who await the Resurrection, which tells 
least, and yet most, “those that are fallen asleep in 
Christ.” * 

The doctrine of a universal, individual Judgment at 
the last day does not distinctly appear in all the 
passages where we might expect to find it. Some of 
its descriptions of the last things, as we have seen, 
seem formed on a different type of imagery, in which 
the “ wrath to come” is not preceded by a formal trial. 
In the great picture of the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, there is no mention of a general resurrection 
to precede the judgment ; we are told simply that “all 
nations should be gathered” before the Son of Man. 
The judgment is, however, plainly not a national one, 
but an individual one. In the Apocalypse the dead, 
small and great, stand before the Throne.’ Those who 
reign with Christ for a thousand years are perhaps to 
be supposed withdrawn from this: trial, but certainly 
only they. The language of St. Paul in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the most unqualified : 
«“ We must all be made manifest before the judgment- 


1 Luke xxiii. 43. 2 2 Cor. xii. 4. 
3 Compare Apoc. ii. 7 with xxii. 2. 
41 Cor. xv.'18; cf. 1 Thess. iv. 14, 16. 5 Apoc, xx. 12. 
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seat of Christ ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.”* 

We must here consider a question which has been 
brought into prominence through a recent controversy. 
What was the Jewish belief in the time of our Lord 
in regard to the duration of future punishment, and 
how does it bear upon the meaning of His language ? 
In spite of all that has been so learnedly written on 
this subject, I think that some points have not been 
put with sufficient clearness. Arguments have also 
been used on both sides which do not seem to me to 
bear the stress laid on them, and it may be worth 
while to attempt a review of the evidence. It is hard 
in a matter of this kind to prevent the mind from 
being biassed in its view of the facts either, on the one 
hand, by the desire to establish the truth of what has 
been commonly held among Christians, or, on the 
other, to remove a difficulty from Holy Scripture which 
may sorely trouble our own faith or that of others. 
Yet we may be saved from allowing such a bias to 
affect us by reflecting that nothing of the nature of 
special pleading can, in this generation at least, avail 
any cause long. 

In estimating the Jewish language on this subject, it 
is Important to bear in mind the connexion in the 
history of dogma of the doctrine of the doom upon the 
wicked at the beginning of the Future Age with that 
of the destruction of the enemies of Zion in the day of 
her triumph. Expressions which, if we approached 
them with later beliefs only in our minds, might speak 

12 Cor. v. 10. 
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of eternal torments, will then seem to speak of complete 
annihilation. This may be observed in the Psalms of 
Solomon. To take the passages which may with most 
reason be referred to a future Great Day of Retribution, 
nothing more than annihilation seems to be implied 
when it is said that “sinners shall perish for ever in 
the day of the Lord’s Doom;” or that they shall be 
“requited for evermore;” or that “sinners shall be 
snatched away unto perdition, and their memorial shall 
no more be found,” in contrast with the life of the 
righteous being for ever." Speaking generally, this is 
also, I think, true of the descriptions in the Book of 
Enoch. More than this may not be meant by such 
words, for example, as these: “In the last time will 
the spectacle of a righteous judgment upon them 
be given before the righteous for ever and ever ;” 
and again, “they shall perish in wrath and in the 
mighty damnation which lasts for ever.”? There 
would be no recovery, no rising again, from the fate 
which would then overtake them. On the other hand, 
the description of the Intermediate State in another 
early portion of the same book implies the continued 
life of the souls of the wicked after the death of the 
body. One class of sinners would not be taken out 
of their prison-house at the future day, because they 
had already met with a violent death. The rest would 
be raised in order to undergo a similar-doom. To 
perish in such a way seems to be regarded as the 
specially dreadful punishment. The prison-houses of 
the souls of these two classes of sinners, though very 


1 Psg. of Sol. iii. 18-16, xiv. 6, 7, xv. 11-15. 
2 Enoch xxvii. 3, xci. 3. 
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far from joyous abodes, do not appear to be places of 
actual torment. 

It is the belief, as we have already said, of the 
Fourth of Esdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch that 
there shall be a general resurrection of the wicked 
as well as the righteous, and the chief part of the 
present punishment of wicked souls consists in their 
expectation of their doom at the last day. Most of the 
expressions used do not necessarily imply everlasting 
torture ; but no better hope than that of annihilation 
can be extracted from them, and one in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch seems to require the supposition of a con- 
tinuance of sentient being.’ 

The Book of Judith and the Fourth Book of 
Maccabees speak more distinctly of the everlastingness 
of punishment. It is directly predicated of the 
torments which, according to the former book, the 
nations who oppressed Israel, in the latter, the tyrant 
who caused the seven brethren to be tortured, should 
endure.” Josephus adapts his accounts of Jewish doc- 
trines so much to the ideas of the Gentile readers for 
whom he wrote, that no great reliance can be placed 
upon his testimony. But so far as it goes, it makes 
for the view that both Pharisees and Essenes believed 
in the everlasting continuance of punishment.® 

The terms Gehenna and the Second Death are used 
in several places in the Targums; but there seems 
nothing in the passages quoted to show that those who 
used them expected the endless torments rather than 


1 Apoe. Baruch xliv. 15. 

2 Judith xvi. 17 ; 4 Mace. ix. 9, x. 11. 

3 See passages quoted in Dr. Pusey’s What ts of Faith, as to Everlasting 
Punishment ? p. 68 ff. 
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the utter destruction of the wicked. The Second 
Death, a phrase which occurs also, it will be remem- 
bered, in the Apocalypse, might, no doubt, mean only 
the destruction of the body, in which some had been 
raised in order to have their part in the Judgment.’ 
But considering that the ideas of the Jews at an early 
time were fixed and clear as to a necessary immor- 
tality of the soul apart from the body, it is possible 
that the destruction of the soul may have been 
included. 

In the Rabbinic writings there is a looseness—as we 
have already had occasion to point out—in the use of 
the term Gehenna. It is not only the place of judg- 
ment and punishment at the end of this world, but 
souls are said to be consigned to it at death; and in 
this latter case they often are detained there but a 
short while. If, however, we fix our attention upon 
the question, what shall be the nature of the doom 
passed on sinners at the Great Day of Judgment, 
a fairly clear conclusion may be drawn from all 
the passages of Rabbinic teachmg and statements 
of accomplished Rabbinic scholars which have been 
adduced on various sides. It does not appear that the 
punishment which the wicked are then to undergo is 
one from which they would be able after a time to 
escape. But, on the other hand, the language used 
about that punishment is often vague, and admits or 
even encourages the interpretation that a speedier or 
later annihilation of the wicked is what is contemplated. 


1 Drummond, p. 387, writes: “A Second Death to be inflicted on the 
bodies of the wicked, is mentioned in a few passages. This apparently 
refers to the destruction of the resurrection-body.” 

Xs 
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As regards the value of these two classes of witnesses, 
the Apocalyptic and Apocryphal and the Rabbinic 
writings, for determining the sense of New Testament 
language, the former have the advantage in point of 
date; and we have also noted a correspondence be- 
tween them and the New Testament in respect to the 
more precise use of the term Gehenna. Yet we have 
also noticed important differences between their escha- 
tology and that of the New Testament, showing that 
they can by no means be relied on implicitly as guides 
in the interpretation of the latter. 

The general effect, however, of the testimony to 
Jewish belief on the subject under consideration at the 
Christian era, seems to be unaffected by the more or 
less weight which we ascribe to one or other class of 
witnesses, The evidence is too scanty to enable us to 
speak positively ; but it would appear that somewhere 
about the time of the Christian era, though here and 
there it may be a good deal earlier, the belief in a 
general future punishment of the wicked of all genera- 
tions at the end of the present age was acquiring 
definiteness. But that this punishment would consist 
in everlasting torture, was never held with that clear- 
ness and consistency among Jews which it has assumed 
among Christians. No prospect, however, was held out 
that the punishment, for those who were consigned to 
it at the Judgment Day, would be a temporary one. 
The only question is whether what was expected was 
not annihilation? What has been observed with 
regard to Jewish belief, seems to suggest two cautions 
to be borne in mind in the interpretation of New 
Testament language on the subject of future punish- 
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ment. First, in proportion to the probable vagueness 
and unsettled condition of the conceptions as to the 
nature of future punishment which were current at the 
time, must we be careful not to suppose that the New 
Testament sanctions more definite conceptions, where 
it does not actually give expression to such. Silence 
does not imply acquiescence with respect to views not 
already clearly formulated. The second is even more 
important. The source of the eschatological concep- 
tions which we meet with in the New Testament was not 
directly the Old Testament, nor were they originated by 
our Lord Himself or His Apostles. It cannot then be 
maintained that the outward form is matter of revela- 
tion. The use made of these current ideas in the New 
Testament is such as to give them an altogether new 
moral and spiritual effect. The broad lessons of the 
punishment for sin in a future world, and man’s 
individual accountability, and the summing up of the 
whole life of mankind im a final crisis at the end of this 
world-period, irrespective of all race distinctions, come 
out with a clearness and power in the New Testament 
which they never did among Jews. But it may well be 
that no particular stress was intended to be laid upon 
particular points in the descriptions derived from the 
common stock of imagery. 

We proceed to examine the language of the New 
Testament for itself. And first, there are words of our 
Lord which declare unequivocally that some, at all 
events, who would be punished at the Day of Judg- 
ment would receive only a limited penalty, in a way 
which I do not find in any Jewish document. Speak- 
ing of the time when the Lord of the servants should 
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come, He says, “That servant which knew his Lord’s 
will, and made not ready, nor did according to His 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he that 
knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes.”* The “many stripes” for 
the worst offenders seems a feeble description of end- 
less torment. But however this may be, it seems 
impossible to explain the “few stripes,” either by 
any notion of a hell whose fires are endless, though 
moderated, or of annihilation. There is another 
passage which certainly does not forbid the theory of a 
terminable punishment (though whether at death or at 
the Future Day does not appear), and it is the more signi- 
ficant because its main intention is to give a very solemn 
warning: ‘‘ Acree with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art with him in the way ; lest haply the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to 
the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily I say 
unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence till 
thou have paid the last farthing.”? For it is not surely 
legitimate to give a tone of bitter irony to these words 
of Jesus, by reading in between the lines, as some 
theologians would do, the argument,—the sinner’s 
suffering can never expiate his sin, the last farthing of 
the debt never can be paid, and therefore the imprison- 
ment must be endless. And if we do not do this, they 
certainly suggest that the punishment, regarded under 
the image of a debt, is finite, and they mean that the 
full amount due shall be surely exacted. Again, the 
words regarding a very exceptional kind of sin, that it 


1 Luke xii. 47, 48. 
2 Matt. v. 25, 26. Cf. for similar language, Matt. xviii. 34. 
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shall not be forgiven, either in this world or in that 
which is to come, unquestionably suggest that there 
will be a forgiveness for some sins subsequent to the 
doom of the Judgment Day.* Again, the statements of 
St. Paul in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
the Apocalypse, that the dead shall be judged “accord- 
ing to their works,” may suggest such a diversity of 
punishments.” 

We pass to the passages which may with most reason 
be held to teach the future consignment of some to 
everlasting punishment. Gehenna in the New Testa- 
ment, we have seen, is in all probability always to be 
understood to mean the place of punishment which will 
be called into requisition at the Judgment Day. It is 
also to be identified with the eternal fire. In one place 
Gehenna and “the eternal fire” are used as convertible 
terms. We have again the phrase “the Gehenna of 
fire.” We read also that the wicked are to be cast into 
“the eternal fire prepared for the Devil and his angels;” 
and the language of the Apocalypse is similar. It has 
been urged by some of late that the word ai#vos need 
not mean everlasting. Now, it is perfectly true that 
both it and such expressions as els rods aidvas tav 
aiévev, which we translate “for ever and ever,” may 
mean no more than indefinitely long time, and that 
early nations, like young children, form vague notions 
of duration of time. Still such considerations can hardly 
be urged here; for it remains true that not a word 
is said of any ultimate extinction of the fire or release 
of the wicked. Nor even, if the justice of the explana- 


1 Matt. xii, 32. 22 Cor. v. 10; Apoc. xx. 12. 
° Matt. xiii. 49, 50 is spoken of below. Matt. xviii. 8, 9. 
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tion were admitted, can it really be of much service to 
those who shrink from the horror of the ordinary views 
of hell; for the word in question would still picture 
the longest period that the human imagination can 
conceive. It is of more importance to note that the 
eternity is not generally predicated of the torments 
of the wicked themselves, but of the fire into which 
they are cast." No hope of their escape from it is, 
indeed, held out. But it seems perfectly compatible with 
the language used, when all its associations are borne 
in mind, to suppose an utter annihilation of the wicked 
to be mtended, though the soul might for a time 
outlast the body. When Death and Hades are cast 
into the lake of fire in the Apocalypse, it seems 
evidently from the whole context to be for their 
destruction.” The image of burning up the chaff and 
the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
fierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries, 
also seem rather to favour such a view.?. Nay, in one 
passage such an annihilation is expressly implied to be 
the punishment in store. “Be not afraid of them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; 
but rather fear Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.”* It may be lawful to take the 
whole of this latter clause metaphorically as descriptive 
simply of a terrible retribution upon sin. But it is not 
lawful to take one half of it metaphorically and the 
other half literally ;—to say, “destroy the body”— 
this is the death of the resurrection body, analogous 
to the death of the body here ;—“ destroy the soul,” 


1 xérwors aiavios, in Matt. xxv. 46, appears to be an exception. 
2 Apoe, xx, 14. 3 Matt. ii. 12; Heb. x. 27. 4 Matt. x, 28. 
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this does not mean literally “destroy,” it means “ visit 


with everlasting woes.”* 


There are some passages, 
however, which expressly speak of the continuance, 
and one or two which may seem to imply the ever- 
lastingness, of the torments of the wicked. Let us take 
first the description of Gehenna in Mark ix. 48, “‘Where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
We may remark that the words do not, according to 
the most approved reading of the passage, recur three 
times, as they do in the Textus Receptus. If the latter 
were right, they would seem to have been used with a 
more special emphasis than can actually be attributed 
to them. They are quoted from the description in the 
Book of Isaiah, to which reference has already been 
nade, of the slaughtered enemies of the people of God, 
whose carcases are being consumed in the Valley of 
Hinnom hard by Jerusalem. They may, then, well 
have been intended simply to add a vivid touch 
in the allusion to the material Gehenna, and not to 
bear any precise meaning as regards the immaterial 
things typified. But even supposing an exact force 
ought to be given to this trait in the imagery, it can 
hardly be that it denotes the endlessness of the torment. 
Those who have always been accustomed so to understand 
the words may find it difficult to disabuse their minds 
of the impression that this is the only natural meaning. 
Yet surely its interpretation should be determined by the 
use of the phrase in the passage of Isaiah from which 
it is quoted. There the prophet, by this phrase, marks 
the unceasing energy of the gnawing worm and of the 


1 The following are some vague expressions on the future punishment 
consistent with the idea of annihilation : Matt. xvi. 25; Rom. ii. 8, 9. 
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fire till the carcases are utterly consumed. Other 
passages in the Gospels implying a sentient pain of 
the lost continuing after the Judgment Day, but not 
necessarily endless, are those which speak of “ the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,” of those in “the 
outer darkness,” outside the Messiah’s kingdom, or of 
those represented by the tares in the parable.* 

The only expressions more definite than these are in 
the Apocalypse. There we find torments unending or 
of indefinitely long duration predicted for (1) “those 
that worship the beast and his image, and whoso 
receiveth the mark of his name ;”” (2) “the devil, the 
beast, and the false prophet.”* The former of these 
only, it will be seen, applies to wicked men, for the 
beast and the false prophet are probably both imper- 
sonations. The language of the former passage is 
peculiarly terrible from the fact that it is said that the 
torment shall be “in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb.” It is right that 
we should bear in mind what may be the effect of a 
perfectly righteous indignation against sin; but it is 
impossible for us to understand how such a sight could 
be compatible with heavenly happiness. 

It may be well briefly to compare the teaching of 
Holy Scripture, which we have been examining, with 
current views and teachings on the subject, Roman and 
Protestant. It appears to me undeniable that there 
are differences of real importance. In place of the idea 
that every soul at death which does not enter heaven, 


1 Matt. vill. 12, xxii. 13, xxiv. 51, xxv. 30; Luke xiii, 28; Matt. 
xiii, 49, 50. 

2 Apoc. xiv, 9-12 (this does not, however, seem to be at the Day of 
Judgment). 3 Apoc. xx. 10, 
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or, as the better instructed would say, Paradise, is cast 
into hell, destined only to be taken thence at the 
Judgment Day, in order to be committed to it again 
for ever, the New Testament contains language which 
unequivocally points to very different degrees of punish- 
ment. ‘The apportionment of these diverse punish- 
ments, however, it connects, so far as any distinct 
utterances go, with the Judgment by the Messiah, and 
not, as is the case in the formulated doctrine of Purga- 
tory, with the Intermediate State. Again, it does not 
appear that the most terrible doom will be incurred 
by any but the worst class of sinners, the utterly 
hardened, rebellious, and abominable. Some passages 
distinctly encourage the idea that this most terrible 
doom will consist in utter annihilation; and none, if 
we except the Apocalypse and one in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, are difficult to reconcile with 
such a supposition. 

Into wider considerations with respect to this subject 
it is not my province in this book to enter. Yet to 
guard against misunderstanding it may be well to add 
a few words. I am very far from wishing to prove, by 
the facts I have stated, that the Intermediate State may 
not be to many a time of great awakening to spiritual 
things and of loving discipline through which they may 
even be brought to God and peace, nor do I desire to 
furnish an argument in favour of annihilation and the 
doctrine of conditional immortality. On the contrary, 
what I am most anxious for is that the symbolic 
character of all such representations should be recog- 
nized. They are used to teach practical lessons which 
should affect our immediate conduct; but we must 
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beware of turning images into positive statements with 
respect to that other world about which it is impossible 
for us to understand more than so very little. Jam 
unable to see that the meaning of the word “ eternal” 
in such a phrase as the “ eternal fire” of Matt. xxv. 41 
must be the same as in the teaching characteristic of 
St. John’s Gospel regarding that “ eternal life” which 
is to know God.? Rather, it seems to me, that in the 
more popular teaching our Lord was still using those 
time-symbols which ‘our weakness shapes,” and 
through which, consequently, it was necessary for Him 
to set forth the truth to us. But nothing has done so 
much towards enabling us to rise above those symbols 
as that teaching in the Gospel according to St. John 
which I believe to be the Lord’s no less than the other. 

I might urge also that there are other passages 
of the New Testament which imply the complete 
triumph of redeeming love and true subjugation of all 
things in the whole universe of being to God. And in 
order to reconcile with such language as this that other 
language which we have been reviewing, I might 
suggest that the time for making generally known 
that glorious hope had not come in the days of our 
Lord’s public preaching in Galilee and Judea. But 
it may suffice if the curtain of our human ignorance 
is allowed to fall over the mysterious future. 

We have been occupied thus far with the Last 
Judgment as it relates to men, which is necessarily its 

1 This is argued by Prof. Maurice, e.g., in a letter in vol. ii. pp. 15-23 
of his Life. In other respects that letter appears to me a clear and 
admirable statement of his belief and teaching on this subject. And 


I would earnestly commend it to the reader, if he is not acquainted 
already with his teaching. 
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most important aspect. But before leaving the subject 
of the Last Judgment, we must notice ideas respecting 
the sentence then to be pronounced upon wicked spirits. 
The angels who fell by lusting after the daughters of 
men in the age before the Deluge are a prominent 
topic in Apocalyptic literature, and notably in the 
Book of Enoch. The judgment upon them and upon 
the offspring of their sin in the Deluge derives much 
of its significance from being regarded as a foretaste of 
the final judgment,—the partial emergence, as it were, 
of an event which, as the cycle of the ages runs its 
course, will be repeated on a grander scale, and there- 
fore a parable pregnant to a singular degree with 
warning for the sons of men. The places of punish- 
ment to which they were, immediately after their fall, 
consigned were only for the time intervening. ‘‘ Bind 
Azdzél” (the leader of the sinning angels), it is said 
in the Book of Enoch,—* bind Azdzél hand and foot 
and cast him into the darkness; and cleave the desert 
which rs in Duddél, and cast him therein. And cast 
upon him rough and sharp stones, and cover him with 
darkness, and let him abide there for ever, and cover his 
Jace that he see not the light. And at the great day 
of Judgment he shall be cast mto the fire.” And of 
the rest, farther on: “ Bind them fast under the hills 
of the earth for seventy generations, till the day of 
their gudgment and their consummation, till the Last 
Judgment shall be finished for ever and ever. In those 
days they shall lead them away into the fiery abyss. 
In torment and im prison shall they be shut up for 
ever and ever.”* In the Apocalypse of Baruch also, 
1 See Book of Enoch x. 4-6, 12, 13. 
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speaking of the time of the Deluge and of these angels, 
it is said they “‘ were tormented in chains,” * 

The allusions to this belief in the New Testament 
are few and slight. It would seem, however, that 
St. Peter must be referring to it when he writes, “‘ For 
if God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and committed them to pits of 
darkness to be reserved unto judgment ;” and likewise 
St. Jude in the words, “angels which kept not their 
own principality, but left their proper habitation, he 
hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the 
judgement of the great day.”* That the Book of Enoch 
and kindred writings may rightly be adduced to 
determine the meaning of the language of St. Jude 
here, and of that which is so similar to it in the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, is evident from the fact that 
St. Jude quotes from the Book of Enoch a few verses 
lower down. As occurring in the same context, we 
shall also naturally connect “the wandering stars for 
whom the blackness of darkness hath been reserved 
for ever” with those disobedient luminaries which 
Enoch saw imprisoned in a horrible place. It should 
further be noted that St. Peter passes immediately 
from the angels who sinned to the Deluge. No other 
account of a fall of angels, such as that with which 
Milton has familiarized us, is met with in this age.? 

Satan* and his angels would also be consigned to 


1 Apoce. Baruch lvi. 10-18. See also Book of Jubilees chap. v. ; Ewald’s 
Jahrb. 1850, p. 242. 

2 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6. 3 Unless possibly at 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

4 The history of ideas concerning Satan cannot be treated here. 
The reader may get some information on the subject in Gfrérer, i. 
p. 387 ff 
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their final punishment at the Judgment Day. Satan 
would be bound during the thousand years of Christ’s 
reion, according to the Apocalypse; but far worse 
awaits him at its close. In the Book of Enoch the 
place of punishment to which the wicked angels are 
to be sent is distinct from, though similar to, that 
for wicked men. The New Testament here again 
shows that absence of particularity which is character- 
istic of it in dealing with these subjects.? 

The doctrine of the fall of the angels who sinned in 
the period before the Flood, which is so shghtly touched 
in the New Testament, is prominent in Fathers of the 
latter half of the second century. This, like their 
Millenarianism,*” may be regarded as evidence of an 
influence which did not affect Christian thought at or 
quite near its source, but at a point some little way 
down its course, after the-New Testament was written. 
If not this it is, at all events, one indication out of 
many of that Divine oversight which prevented any 
serious intrusion into the New Testament of elements 
which would detract from its spiritual power and 
sublimity. 


The World to come. 


After the Judgment and the execution of their 
doom upon the fallen angels and all the ungodly, the 
new eternal world will be ushered in. The term “the 
world to come” in the Jewish Apocalypses, so far as it 
occurs in them, and in the instances of its occurrence 

1 Apoc. xx. 10. 


2 Cf. Matt. xxv. 41; Apoc. xx. 7-15. 
3 See above, p. 324. 
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in the New Testament,’ is used of that final change. 
In the Rabbinic writings, on the other hand, there is 
ambiguity in its use. It denotes at times the state 
into which souls pass at death, and again the time of 
Messiah’s reign before the Final Judgment, as well as 
the world to follow it.” This is an example, like others 
which we have had, of a looseness of phrase which 
naturally grew up about these subjects, to which 
there have been parallels in the history of Christian 
religious language, and it is another proof of the later 
character of the Rabbinic teaching as compared with 
that both of the Jewish Apocalypses and of the New 
Testament. 

The Book of Enoch, as we have already seen, does 
not know of any distinction between the Messianic 
period which would now be called the Millennium and 
the New World. Yet “after the Judgment for eternity,” 
it is said in the Vision of the ten weeks, “the great 
eternal heaven will sprout forth from the midst of the 
angels, and the former heaven shall pass away, and a 
new heaven shall appear, and all the powers of heaven 
shall shine with tenfold brightness.” There is nothing, 
however, in this vision, or in other language in the 
pre-Christian portions of the book, to show that men 
will become immortal, but indeed the contrary.’ But 
in the Apocalypse of Baruch, where a distinction is 
recognized between the Messianic age and the World to 
come, it is described as a world “ which shall not turn 


' Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 30, xx. 35 ; compare also the phrase ovyreacia 
cov aiavos, Matt. xiii. 39, 49, xxviii. 20. 

2 Castelli, 71 Messia, sec. 10, p. 248. 

3 Cf. “There shall be many weeks without number in goodness and 
righteousness,” Enoch xci. 17, etc. 
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to corruption those who have once reached its threshold, 
and which shall not have to bewail men going to their 
doom, and shall not bring to perdition those who live 
mit.” 

In that new world, to use the words of Enoch’s 
Book of Three Parables, “the elect and holy chil- 
dren shall come down from heaven, and their race 
shall unite itself with the children of men.”’ After 
the Messianic judgment—Dillmann thus well gives the 
idea of the words just quoted, and of many similar 
expressions — ‘“‘the present partition- wall between 
heaven and earth vanishes, and heavenly and earthly 
unite to form one great community.”* It is to be 
observed that, according to the view of the Jewish 
books, the righteous do not at any time enter heaven. 
After the final judgment they will dwell in a renovated 
world, which will.indeed be interpenetrated with the 
light and joy of heaven, but which will nevertheless 
not be heaven as men are wont now to conceive it.’ 
The same is true with regard to the New Testament. 
The very idea of ‘‘ the regeneration” and “ the restitu- 
tion of all things” seems to involve this. And in the 
Apocalypse we read of ‘‘new heavens and a new earth,” 
and the New Jerusalem is said to come down out of 
heaven from God, and God to come and dwell with 
men, not men to be taken up to dwell with God. It is 

Apoe. Baruch xliv. 12. 

2 Enoch xxxix. 1; cf. xlviii.1,1xi. 4. Dillmann (on xxxix, 1) also refers 
to xxxix. 4-8, and (in note on lviii. 5) to xc. 31, as bearing on the same 
point. But xc. 31 seems plainly irrelevant ; and xxxix. 4-8 appears, when 
ver. 5 isconsidered, to refer to the intermediate condition of the righteous. 

3 Note on xxxix, 1. 


4 Vernes, p. 162, speaks of the future world as if it were not “ ici-bas.” 
The phrase is misleading. 
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not uninstructive to note this difference that has arisen 
between current language and the imagery:of Holy 
Scripture. The image of a regenerated world is not 
only a more natural one, but it suggests more plainly 
a connexion between the life of mankind here and that 
other world. It must, moreover, be salutary to notice, 
as we have had occasion to do before, how ideas 
different from those of Holy Scripture are able to 
establish themselves and to hold their ground even in 
the theology of those who are constantly reading it and 
appealing to it. This regeneration, however, it is 
plain, is no mere rectification of present ills and 
improvement of the ordinary powers of nature. It is 
the introduction of a new and spiritual order. And to 
this new order that “ spiritual body” will be adapted, 
in which, according to the teaching alike of our Lord 
and of St. Paul,’ men will rise. Such a concep- 
tion of the Resurrection is in marked contrast to 
the Jewish and the Millenarian doctrine of a resur- 
rection with the same bodies which we now bear to 
a strictly earthly life. This materialism marks the 
Jewish view of the condition of human nature even in 
the eternal “ world to come.” 


1 Matt. xxii. 28-33 and parallels; 1 Cor. xv. With this passage of St. 
Paul it is interesting to compare a description of the resurrection in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (xlix.—li. 6), which opens with a question identical 
with one stated and dealt with by St. Paul— In what form will those 
live who live on that day?” It serves to bring out the strength and 
value of St. Paul’s treatment of the subject. For Rabbinic fancies in 
regard to the resurrection, see Gfrorer, ii. pp. 282-85. We find there the 
image of the corn of wheat and of being new clothed ; but how differently 
are they treated! For mankind in the world to come, see Weber, pp. 
380-82. On this as on other points which we have noticed, the Enochic 
Book of Three Parables approximates to Christian teaching. Men 
themselves, it says, shall be transformed into the likeness of the angels 
in heaven (Enoch li. 4, Ixii. 14-16). 
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The point at which in the Apocalypse the New 
Jerusalem appears is worthy of special note. According 
to Jewish views,’ and also that of the Christian 
Millenarianism of the second century, the New Jeru- 
salem is a feature of the Messianic era before the close 
of this world. In the Apocalypse of St. John, though 
a reign of Christ with His saints is briefly touched 
upon, the New Jerusalem is not introduced till after 
the present heaven and earth have passed away. 
Again, according to both the former, there can be no 
question that a material city was contemplated ; 
whereas in St. John there are many indications that 
to the seer himself the New Jerusalem was but an 
image of the Church finally redeemed and_ purified. 
Such are the allusions to it as “the Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife;” and the combination of the names of the 
twelve Apostles of the Lamb on its twelve foundations, 
with those of the twelve tribes of Israel on its twelve 
gates, setting forth the unity between the Church 
under the Old and the New Covenant.? There is one 
more point of difference between the Jewish represen- 
- tations and the Apocalypse which is of the deepest 
significance. The more fully we have realized the 
relations of Christianity and Judaism, and the crisis 
through which both were passing in the third quarter 
of the first century, the better shall we understand it. 
While in the former the new Temple is the most 
prominent object, St. John expressly says, “I saw no 
temple therein; for the Lord God the Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple thereof.”* He puts here in 

1 See above, p. 322, n. 1. 


2 If so, we may compare Eph. i. 20. PEN TNA S45 OPE 
Z 
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his own way that which is the essence of the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,—the thought that, accord- 
ing to the ideal of Christian worship, direct communion 
with Christ and God must take the place of the ancient 
forms. 

The foregoing examination has directed our atten- 
tion to precise points of resemblance and difference 
between Jewish and New Testament eschatology, rather 
than to broad features. Yet even from it we must, I 
think, have been impressed with the superior simplicity 
and dignity of the latter—a refraining from dwelling 
on details for the sake merely of gratifying a curious 
fancy. And if the passages of the Jewish books be 
read at length, and the generally brief references or 
descriptions of the New Testament also read in their 
context, this will be still more evident. And the most 
striking contrast will appear in the practical effect—the 
manner in which lessons of encouragement and consola- 
tion are brought home to individual consciences. 

More than this, Holy Scripture itself teaches us to 
rise above its own imagery. We have noticed differ- 
ences between various New Testament writings. Some 
present less developed, some more developed eschato- 
logical ideas. This cannot but impress upon us the 
comparative unimportance of the mere form. Finally, 
in the later teaching of St. John—ain his Gospel and 
Epistles—the images drop away altogether, and the 
essential truths stand out in their purity. 


ARGUMENTS OF DR. PUSEY AND DR. FARRAR. B55 


NOTE ON EXCURSUS V. OF DR. FARRAR’S ETERNAL HOPE; 
Cuar. VIII. OF HIS MERCY AND, JUDGMENT; AND Pr. 
48-105 OF DR. PUSEY’S WHAT JIS OF FAITH AS TO 
EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT? 


I confine myself to the question of Jewish belief and 
its bearing upon Christian, which is treated in the por- 
tions of these works above specified. It will be seen by 
those who have read Dr. Farrar without prejudice, that 
I agree substantially with him in his interpretation of 
_ the language of Scripture ; but some of the arguments on 
which he has laid special stress will not, I think, hold 
good. And it is worth while to sift carefully the 
arguments in such a matter, for the breaking down of 
an argument or two is apt to turn off attention from 
the sound reasons which may remain for admitting the 
truth of the main contention. (1) Dr. Farrar seems to 
me greatly to underrate the value of the Apocalyptic 
and Apocryphal writings for determining what Jewish 
opinion was at the Christian era, more especially in so 
far as it may have affected Christian thought and 
language, and greatly by comparison to overrate that 
of the Rabbinic writings. The reasons I have already 
given, pp. 30-40. By the way, it may be observed 
that it is to little purpose that he corrects Dr. Pusey 
as to the date assigned by critics to the Book of Enoch 
(M. and J. p. 186), since the portions in which the 
passages in question occur are held by most of these to 
be pre-Christian. (2) He has omitted to distinguish 
between Gehenna as a place to which souls are sent at 
death, and as the place of punishment at the Judgment 
Day. This affects the language of R. Akiba, on which 
he rests so much. (3) In the case of the Targum on 
Isa. xxxill. 14, he is hardly justified in arguing as to 
what the Targum must mean from what in his opinion 
according to the context in Isaiah it ought to mean (JM. 
and J.p.198). And that on Isa. lxvi. 24 seems to speak 
of a pause in the slaughter of the wicked, rather than of 
the punishment of those doomed. Dr. Pusey conducts 
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his argument in a very masterly manner. Still there 
are two criticisms I would venture to make. Reverence 
for a great man who has not many years been taken 
from us, does not require that we should refrain from a 
candid examination of what he has written. (1) He 
has quoted many passages on the future punishment of 
the wicked, as if they necessarily meant everlasting 
punishment, which are (to say the least) compatible 
with the idea of annihilation. (2) In order to weaken 
the testimony of the passage of R. Akiba, he has urged 
considerations similar to those which I have employed 
in chap. 1. But he holds that the forces at work were 
sufficient to produce a revolution in thought. All that 
I have maintained is, that they modified it when it had 
still not attained the consistency which it afterwards 
had. Moreover, it seems utterly contrary to the 
evidence to suppose that in our Lord’s teaching the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment held a position of 
special prominence, so as to provoke a reaction. And 
Dr. Pusey is practically engaged in cutting away the 
ground for this assertion in all that he adduces to 
prove that Jews did hold it. Moreover, what he urges 
in regard to R. Akiba is double-edged as regards the 
purpose to which he applies it. For if he had a motive 
to make the future prospects of Israelites as bright as 
possible, he had equally a motive for darkening to the 
utmost those of Gentiles. 


CHAPTER ITI 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY AND THE MYTHICAL THEORY. 


HE influence of Messianic belief and Old Testament 
teaching upon Christian thought has been con- 
tinually present to our minds in considering the points 
of Christian faith which have come before us. We 
have seen them facilitating the reception of what was 
otherwise hard to understand, helping to supply a form 
under which to represent to the mind and to express 
deep convictions, furnishing a point of view from which 
the significance of certain great spiritual facts might be 
duly apprehended. But a more considerable effect than 
this has, according to a famous modern theory, been 
exercised upon the actual narratives of the life of 
Christ ; and this subject must now occupy our atten- 
tion. It has been deferred to the present late stage in 
our investigations for reasons which have been already 
given.’ 

In discussing this question it is more difficult to 
dispense with a view of the date and authority of 
disputed New Testament writings than we have found 
to be the case hitherto. The beliefs which we have 
been examining are themselves facts of the highest 
interest. It might indeed conceivably be of great 

1 See above, p. 26. 
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moment to know the date of writings containing such 
beliefs, for the sake of ascertaining at what time or in 
what quarter those beliefs first existed. As it happens, 
however, the chief of those beliefs with which we have 
been concerned are proved by evidence which can 
hardly be gainsaid to have been universally prevalent 
among Christians during the lifetime of the first 
generation of Christian believers. But the time of the 
composition of the Gospels has necessarily an important 
bearing on their character as witnesses to the historical 
truth of the records they contain. Their late date is, 
we have seen, necessarily assumed ag a condition of 
the mythical origin of the narrative. It would be 
impossible to examine, as it were parenthetically, so 
complicated a subject as the date of the Gospels. 
While, however, we pass over this line of investigation, 
it must not be forgotten that it might, and I believe— 
the evidence being fairly considered—would, establish a 
date and authority for the Gospels which would tell 
fatally against the mythical theory, or at least against 
any but the slenderest application of it. 

My argument will be incomplete in another way. 
The suggestion of a mythical origin for a large part of 
the Gospel history has been supported not only on the 
general ground of the presence in it of the supernatural 
element, but also by a minute criticism of the narratives 
with the view of proving inconsistencies and improba- 
bilities unfavourable to their historical character. For 
a full treatment, therefore, of the subject it would be 
necessary to consider what validity these strictures 
have; or whether they do not lose most of their force 
when the narratives are read with a truer historical as _ 
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well as spiritual discernment, and a more just recogni- 
tion of their fragmentary character. The principles by 
the due consideration of which this, as I believe, truer 
point of view may be attained, have, however, been 
abundantly indicated by devout modern scholars. 
Individual objections have also been dealt with in 
commentaries and ‘“ Lives of Christ,” and to such works 
I may refer my readers. But it appears to me desir- 
able that the probabilities of the hypothesis of mythical 
growth, considered in and by itself, should be carefully 
scrutinized. And to this task, more especially in 
its connexion with Messianic beliefs, I now apply 
myself. 

There are still some preliminary remarks which 
remain to be made even on approaching this limited 
subject of inquiry. And first our attitude of mind 
must unavoidably be influenced throughout by the 
fact that one article of supernatural. belief, the belief 
in a supernatural Christ, cannot (if our reasoning in a 
previous part of this work has been sound) be explained 
as a mythical or legendary growth. The mythical 
theory cannot therefore achieve that for which it has 
been devised, the complete removal of the supernatural. 
Moreover, believing in a Christ whose personality is 
supernatural, we cannot think it so incredible that 
events of a supernatural order should have accom- 
panied His earthly manifestation. 

But coming to the mythical theory itself I question 
whether, even on the assumptions most favourable to 
the mythical theory which are at all consistent with 
indisputable facts, a length of time can be secured 
sufficient for the growth of myth. The substance of 
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the Gospel narrative must, on the most extreme view, 
have been approximately fixed not later than the clos- 
ing years of the first century. Many naturalistic 
eritics will, as I have said, admit that this point was 
reached some thirty years earlier than this.’ For 
external evidence makes it quite impossible to place 
the composition of the first three Gospels far on im the 
second century; and evidently the narrative of facts, 
in respect to which these three so closely resemble one 
another, must already have been for some time before 
this in substance received in the Church in order to be 
thus embodied by different writers, representing, more- 
over, as they are said to do, different sections of 
Christians. The extreme limit of the time by which 
the common contents was fixed must also on another 
eround be placed before the close of the first century, 
if not earlier. Whatever may have been the case 
while the great majority of believers were of Jewish 
nationality or education, it is impossible that mythical 
development due to ardent Messianic beliefs and a 
strong bias to a free Old Testament exegesis can have 
gone on when once the Christian faith had begun to 
make any considerable progress among the heathen. 
For the necessary conditions were wanting which would 
have made them either ready themselves to imagine, or 
willing to receive, additions from this source to the 
Gospel they had once received; and they must thus have 
checked the tendency among Jewish Christians, if it 
existed there. It can hardly be doubted that early in 
the second century, at least, there was a considerable 
number of converts from heathenism to Christianity. 


1 See above, p. 83. 
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Now we know little or nothing of the time required 
for the formation of myths among primitive peoples, or 
the process in other respects ;—all the conditions were 
so different from those under which we live. But it 
would seem that even among them a period of little 
more than two generations (as ordinarily computed), 
a period covered by the memory of old persons, would 
be all too short, I do not say for the addition of this or 
that mythical embellishment, but for the transforma- 
tion of the narrative of a completely natural human life 
into one pervaded throughout with the supernatural. 
Much more is this so in the case of the age we have 
now under consideration, the First Century of our era. 
It was, it is true, an age credulous of the supernatural 
in a way in which ours is not. And this character may 
perhaps be specially predicated of the simple-minded 
Jews who formed the greater number of the first 
believers in Christianity. Nevertheless the growth of 
the Christian myth, if such it was, took place under 
the eyes of a world partly hostile, partly coldly critical. 
And if in the class from which the early disciples were 
mainly drawn, literary habits of mind were rarely found, 
the writing of history and the careful sifting of evidence 
for that purpose had already reached a high degree of 
excellence in the world which surrounded them. Is it 
conceivable that honest men, professing a special regard 
for truth, and relying upon the historic truth of what 
they related as the very ground of their hope, however 
enthusiastic they might be, should have succeeded in 
imagining and propagating such a series of illusions, to 
a large extent even while still living amid the scenes 
where the alleged facts had taken place, in spite of all 
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the influences which were calculated to unmask their 
self-deception to their own minds ? 

But there are also direct indications of a spirit and 
of circumstances which would be favourable to the 
faithful preservation of history by an oral tradition. 
The manner in which St. Paul, in his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, writing probably not much more than 
twenty-five years after the death of Christ, and refer- 
ring to the time of his first visit to Corinth some years 
earlier, speaks of the historic faith which he had 
delivered to them as he had himself received it, shows 
how sacred he held the deposit to be. Let us also 
consider again the relations to one another of the three 
Synoptists. I have said that the fact that all three, in 
spite of many differences, follow, to a great degree, a 
common outline in narrating the life of Christ, proves 
that this outline had been received in the Church for 
some time anterior to the writing of their Gospels. 
But it proves more than this; it proves a disposition 
to adhere to a fixed traditional form. Further, in the 
Acts of the Apostles it is represented as being the 
special function of the Twelve to bear witness to the 
great historic Gospel ; and the brief outline of it which 
is given agrees with that followed in the Synoptic 
Gospels... Whatever view be taken of the date of the 
Acts of the Apostles, this is unquestionable evidence of 
an impression as to the work and office of the Apostles 
existing not long after their deaths. Moreover, it is 
clear in the nature: of things that in the Christian 
Church there was this great check against the growth 
of error in respect to the life of Christ :—the twelve 

1 Cf. Acts i, 22, x. 87-48, xiii, 23-39. 
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Apostles and original disciples of the Lord, who best 
knew the truth, and who would most feel responsibility 
for preserving it intact, were precisely the persons who 
had most authority and influence, who would be most 
appealed to for their opinion, and whose utterances 
would be most cherished. 

The foregoing considerations apply to the possibility 
in general of a mythical or legendary origin of the 
Gospel narratives. Our proper task, however, is an 
examination of the possible influence of Messianic 
beliefs in the formation of myth. Lest the interest 
of this question should seem to any too limited, I would 
remind the reader that, as was pointed out in the first 
chapter, they supply a factor essential to the theory. 
For it is admitted by the advocates of the mythical 
theory that some unique condition must be presupposed 
to account for a growth so unique, and this condition 
is found in the prevalent Messianic expectation. 

We proceed then to ask what evidence there is of 
the operation of this chief alleged cause of mythical 
formation. For clearly the mere fact that prophecies 
are largely applied to Jesus and His kingdom in the 
New Testament, does not prove that events and 
characteristics were imagined in order that the pro- 
phecies might be fulfilled. A free and often, as we 
should say, uncritical mode of exegesis is adopted by 
the New Testament writers; and upon this fact has 
been based an objection to their inspiration. I have 
explained my views on this subject in an earlier 
chapter ; but, at, all events, this characteristic of the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New does 
not itself furnish ground for calling in question the 
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substantial truth of the Gospels. A disposition might 
well exist to adopt a very liberal interpretation of 
prophecies in order to make them accord with facts, 
and yet there might be no disposition to invent facts 
which would fulfil the prophecies. Indeed, the very 
existence of the former would in some sort make the 
latter unnecessary. 

The case for the supposed myth-producing influence 
of prophecy is also very materially weakened by the 
consideration that, as regards by far the larger number 
of the prophecies connected by the New Testament 
with particulars of the life of ‘Christ, there is no 
evidence that they were understood in a Messianic 
sense in pre-Christian times. This remains true even 
if we accept the testimony of the Rabbinic writings. 
Three or four at most of the prophecies quoted for 
points of this kind in the New Testament are applied 
to the Messiah in the latter. These few instances will 
be indicated presently ; and I am disposed to believe 
that already before the Christian era they were so 
taken. The correspondence between the New Testa- 
ment and the Rabbinic writings in their Messianic 
application of the Old Testament is mostly in respect 
to passages bearing on the more general characteristics 
of the Messiah and His times. 

In addition to prophecy strictly so called, parallels 
drawn between the deeds and history of Moses, Elijah, 
Elisha, and other Old Testament heroes, and the deeds 
and history of the Christ, are supposed to have had an 
effect upon the narrative. Since the Christ—such is 
the argument imagined to have been latent in men’s 
minds—was greater than any of these, He must have — 
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performed works as great or greater. He, like them, 
must have fed the famishing and raised the dead. It 
will be convenient to say a few words on this subject 
first. In support of the view that this tendency existed 
to see types of the Christ in the lives of the great men 
of the Old Testament, passages are adduced from the 
Rabbinic writings which draw a parallel more especially 
between Moses and the Messiah, and two or three of 
which intimate that the Messiah will work miracles like 
those of Moses. But in order to decide what were the 
habits of thought on a point of this kind in the circles 
in which the Christian legend (if such it was) arose, we 
must turn to the New Testament writings. If the 
desire to find the Antitype of Old Testament heroes 
in Jesus had led to the invention of features in His life 
and character, it would also, we should expect, have 
manifested itself.in an anxiety to point the moral. If 
it is inferred from the use made of the Old Testament 
in the New, that Messianic belief caused the growth of 
myth, the nature of that use must, at least, define the 
limits of the possible operation of this cause. There 
might well, as we have said, exist a disposition to 
search for prophecies or for types of events which had 
actually happened, without any tendency to imagine 
events which would fit supposed prophecies and types. 
But it is scarcely conceivable that the latter should exist 
without the former; that the spirit of invention should 
have been stimulated, but that there should have been 
no spirit of application, with a-view to which invention 
had taken place. Now, throughout all the constant use 
of the Old Testament in the New, types of the kind in 
question are not pointed out. The discovery of such 
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types in the Old Testament has been a favourite 
exercise of the ingenuity of Christian Fathers and 
theologians from an early age. And when Strauss and 
others have used these types as a means of accounting 
for the mythical origin of Gospel narratives, they have 
in fact snatched a weapon from the hands of the 
theologians who had fashioned it, to turn it against 
them. But the only types employed in the New 
Testament are, as we have seen, of an altogether 
different and higher, more rational and more instructive 
kind. Attention is called to the offices of lawgiver, 
and priest, and king in the Old Testament as shadow- 
ing forth the offices of the Christ." The following are, 
I think, the only instances in the New Testament of 
comparison between the works of Christ and of Old 
Testament prophets. On the occasion of the early 
visit to Nazareth recorded by St. Luke, Christ justified 
His not working miracles among them on the same 
principle of Divine selection and mission as was to be 
observed in the histories of Elijah and Elisha.” Ona 
later occasion, also recorded by St. Luke, the disciples 
want Him to call down fire from heaven, “as Elijah 
did,” upon a Samaritan village ; but they are rebuked. 
In the Textus Receptus words are added which may be 
thought to contrast, however vaguely, His works of 
mercy with ancient miracles of vengeance. These 
words are, however, apparently not part of the original 
text.” Once more, the spiritual food given by Christ 
is, in St. John’s Gospel, contrasted with the manna 
given at the prayer of Moses.* Even in the first of 


1 See above, p. 188. 2 Luke iv. 16-30. 
5 Luke ix, 54, 55. 4 John vi. 31, 32. 
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these, which is perhaps most in point for the purposes 
of the mythical theory, the aim is to prove a general 
principle of Divine action; attention is not directed to 
particular features. 

Nor do we, in the actual narratives of miracles or 
other incidents, discover many points of correspond- 
ence with Old Testament parallels which can fairly 
be reckoned as traces of their influence. But few 
phrases or marked features occur in them which sug- 
gest such a derivation. And be it remarked, some 
correspondences there would almost certainly be, 
whatever be the true account of the Gospel miracles. 
I have yet to observe that there is one striking 
instance where, if anywhere, the tendency supposed 
should have made itself felt, if it existed. If there was 
any man who, on the principle of parallelism with Old 
Testament prophets, ought to have performed miracles, 
it was John the Baptist. The early Christians believed 
Him to be the ‘ Elijah which was to come.” It was 
essential almost to their faith in Jesus Himself as the 
Christ that He should be so regarded. For it was a 
recognised point of Messianic expectation that a return 
of Elijah to earth should usher in the Messianic age. 
And the Christians had to prove to doubting and hostile 
Jews that though John the Baptist was not personally 
identical with the ancient prophet Elijah, yet the 
predicted return of Elijah had been fulfilled by the 
coming of John in his ‘‘spirit and power.” Thus there 
was undoubtedly a parallel in their minds between 
John the Baptist and Hljah, which there was not 
between the Christ and Elijah. Now, no prophet of 
the Old Testament had wrought more miracles than 
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Elijah. Yet in the Gospels no miracles are attributed 
to the Baptist; and one evangelist expressly tells us 
that men said, ‘‘ John did no miracle.” * 

Plausible, then, as the theory we have been con- 
sidering at first sight appears as a means of accounting 
for some at least of the Gospel miracles, it seems that 
at any rate we have not here a vera causa in the sense 
of logicians. Supposing the cause adequate to account 
for the phenomena if it were present, it has not been 
shown that it was present, or rather there is strong 
reason to believe that it was absent at the time when 
those who rely upon it must suppose it to have been in 
operation. But not to press this reasoning to the full 
extent which seems justifiable, and allowing the most 
favourable view to be taken of the theory which is at 
all possible in view of the facts we have noticed, it can 
go but a very little way towards explaining the Gospel 
miracles with their rich variety of incidents.” 


1 John x. 41. Dr. Westcott, on this passage, draws attention to this 
piece of evidence. It may very likely have struck others, as it had 
myself, independently. 

? The following seem to be the most striking correspondences. 

In the narrative of the Baptist :— 

The prediction of his birth and giving of his name beforehand by an 
angel (Luke i. 13), compared with the cases of Ishmael and Isaac (Gen. 
xvi. 11, xvii. 19).—Strauss, New Life, ii. p. 49. This applies also to the 
narrative of the birth of our Lord.—Zézd. p. 45. 

The conception by a mother long barren, as in the case of Isaac, Joseph, 
Samuel, Samson, compared with the words of the angel to Mary with 
reference both to her own and Elizabeth’s conception (Luke i. 37), taken 
from Gen. xvill. 14 (cbed. p. 47 ff.), and as applied to the conception by the 
Virgin, though the parallel hardly applies there.—Pp. 40, 41. 

The Baptist to be a Nazarite from the womb (Luke 1. 15, 16), like 
Samson (Judg. xiii. 4, 5).—Jbid. p. 49. 

In the life of Christ :— 

The escape of Moses from Pharaoh, who had ordered the Hebrew 
children to be slain, compared with the massacre of the innocents by 
Herod, and escape of Jesus.—Jbid. p. 79; Keim, ii. 94-96. 

The healing of a man with a withered hand by our Lord, like the 
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I proceed to discuss the applicability of the mythical 
theory where more or less explicit reference to prophecy 


withering and healing of the hand of Jeroboam by the man of God from 
Judah. In addition to the general resemblance there is a similarity of 
phrase (1 Kings xiii. 6 compared with Matt. xi. 13; Mark i. 3).— 
Strauss, dbid. p. 165. 

Elisha cured Naaman the leper ;—-the cure of lepers being one of the 
classes of cures performed by our Lord not mentioned in Isa. xxxv. 5, 6. 

Elijah brings to life the only son of the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 
xvii. 17 ff.), Elisha the only son of the Shunammite (2 Kings iv.); these are 
compared more especially with the raising of the widow’s only son at Nain, 
Luke vii. 11 ff. (where is also a coincidence of phrase between Luke vii. 
14 and 1 Kings xvii. 23), and with the raising of Jairus’ daughter, said 
at Luke viii. 42—not in Matt. (ix. 18 ff.) or Mark (v. 22 ff.)—to be the 
only daughter. There are not, however, any other points of similarity 
in either case, whether as to the previous relations, the general circum- 
stances, or the manner of the cure.—Jbid. pp. 204-6; Keim, iv. 173 ff. 

The feeding of the 100 men by Elisha with 20 barley loaves and 
some fresh ears of corn (2 Kings iv. 42-44) ; the servant of the prophet 
makes an answer like that of the disciples (Luke ix. 13; John vi. 9); and 
some of the food is left over, as in the Gospel miracles of feeding. The 
barrel of meal which did not waste, ete. (1 Kings xvii. 7 ff.), is a much 
more distant parallel.—Strauss, ibid. pp. 253, 258, 265; Keim, iv. 198, 199. 

The Ascension of our Lord compared with the Ascension of Enoch and 
Elijah, and Moses also according to Josephus.—Strauss, ibid. p. 426. 

Slighter parallels are the following :— 

The gracious youth of Samuel like that of Jesus ;—the same words are 
used at Luke ii. 52 as at 1 Sam. ii. 26.—Strauss, zbzd. p. 97. 

The Transfiguration compared with the shining of the countenance of 
Moses when he came down from the Mount (Ex. xxxiv. 29 ff.).—Jbid. 

_p. 281. 

The words of Jesus in working the miracle recorded in John ix., “Go 
to Siloam and wash” (ver. 5), compared with those of Elisha to Naaman, 
2 Kings v. The one, however, was a blind man, the other a leper.— 
Ibid. p. 156. 

The following seem purely fanciful :— 

Appearance to the shepherds;—the patriarchs and David had been 
shepherds.—Jbid. p. 53. 

The flight of Joseph and Mary with the Infant Christ into Egypt, and 
the injunction to leave it derived from the flight of Moses, a full-grown 
man, from Egypt, and the injunction to return thither.—Jdid. p. 85. 

As David was anointed by Samuel, so must the greater David be 
anointed by one of the prophetic order ; this fulfilled in the baptism of 
Jesus by John, zbid. p. 29. I have taken account farther on in the 
chapter of the Jewish belief that Elijah would anoint the Christ. If the 
anointing of David had any influence, it was upon the formation of this 
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is made in the Gospels in connexion with particulars 
in the life of Christ. The following are in brief out- 
line the points affected. Jesus is born of a virgin; He 
is descended from David, and Bethlehem is the place 
of His birth. The Wise Men are led to Him by a star 
supposed to be suggested by ‘‘the star that should 
arise out of Jacob.” Having been taken into Egypt, 
He, God’s Son, is ‘ called” thence. Meanwhile the 
Massacre of the Innocents at Bethlehem fulfils a 
prophecy of Jeremiah. His public ministry is ushered 
in by the preaching of John the Baptist, the ‘“ Elijah 
who was to come.” At His baptism the voice from 
heaven proclaims who He is in the language partly of 
the second Psalm, partly of the forty-second chapter of 
Isaiah. He cleanses the temple both near the beginning 
and at the close of His Ministry. In a passage of 
Isaiah is to be found an enumeration of several classes 
of miracles performed by Him. He enters Jerusalem 
“yiding upop. an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass,” and as He does so is hailed with hosannahs. In 
the words on the Cross, as well as in other incidents of 
the Betrayal and Crucifixion which will be referred 


belief ; there is no reason to suppose that it was itself in mind in the 
account of the baptism. 

David’s trial of strength with Goliath at the beginning of his career 
suggests our Lord’s temptation by Satan.—Jbid. p. 104. 

The contrast between the powerlessness of the disciples and the power 
of Jesus suggested by Gehazi and Elisha, zbzd. p. 187. This seems entirely 
to mistake the part of Gehazi. He is sent by Elisha himself with Elisha’s 
own staff to lay it upon the child as a preliminary measure. 

The command of Elisha to Naaman to wash in Jordan is taken as 
furnishing the idea of cures at a distance, bed. p. 204. But it seems to 
have nothing in common with cures at a distance by word alone. 

This last class of fanciful parallels might be largely increased. I have 
endeavoured, however, in the two former classes to include all to which 
any weight could be attached. 
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to more in detail hereafter, there are many corre- 
spondences with the twenty-second Psalm and other 
passages of the psalms and prophets. And lastly, the 
day on which He rises is the third after His crucifixion. 
I will arrange the cases to be considered according to 
the measure of probability there may seem to be for 
the mythical view. 


Slight Differences between one Account of an Incident 
and others, which accord with Prophecy. 


The case to be noticed first is that in which we 
have two accounts of the same fact, and in one of 
them a touch is introduced, wanting in the other, 
which serves to bring out a fulfilment of prophecy. 
It may be thought more likely that this. trait should 
(there being a motive) have been added in the one 
narrative, than that (being a true incident) it should 
have been omitted in the other. Such a view will 
be generally taken of the particulars alluded to by 
Justin, but not contained in our Gospels. Thus he 
describes the place in which Jesus was born and found 
by the Magi at Bethlehem as “a cave,” and _ refers 
to the LXX. version of Isa. xxxiil. 16, ‘“‘ He shall dwell 
in a high cave of a strong rock.”* Again, he states 
that the foal of an ass which the disciples fetched 
for Jesus to ride upon in His triumphal entry into 


” 


Jerusalem was standing “bound to a vine,’ in 
accordance with the words of Jacob concerning 
Judah, ‘binding his foal to the vine.”? Once more 
—it will seem to those who believe in Jesus as the 
God-ordained Judge of the world, that the incident if 


1 Dial. c. Tryph. \xxviii. 2 Apol. i. 32. 
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it really happened was hardly less tragic than the 
Crown of Thorns,—he relates that the soldiers in their 
mockery of Jesus, “as said the prophet, dragged Him 
and seated Him on the Judgment-seat, and said, ‘ Be 
our Judge,” where he seems to allude to Isa. lvii. 2, 
“they demand of me just judgment.”? Whence 
Justin derived these particulars it is impossible to say 
with certainty. He can hardly himself have imagined 
them, though it is on the ground of his allusions to 
prophecy that we are led to suspect them. He probably 
derived them from Apocryphal Gospels or from current 
tradition. The first of them is found both in extant 
Apocryphal Gospels and in other early ecclesiastical 
writers. But im the uncertainty as to the quarter 
whence and the time when additions, like those which 
have been preserved in Justin or elsewhere, were made, 
if additions they were, no very reliable inference can 
be drawn from them as to a process of the same kind 
having affected the accounts embodied in the four 
Gospels. At most they only give evidence of a force 
capable of adding very slight embellishments. We 
must compare the Gospels on their own account. The 
following are the cases most nearly analogous. St. 
Matthew, in describing the Triumphal Entry, unlike 
the other Evangelists, speaks of two animals, an ass 
and her foal, and refers to the words of the prophet 
Zechariah.? Again, in the account of the Betrayal, he 
gives the sum paid to the traitor, which is not 
mentioned by the other Evangelists, and in doing so 


1 Apol. & 35. 
? Matt. xxi. 5; Zech. ix. 9. Zechariah probably has not two animals 
in view ; it is an instance of parallelism. 
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alludes to another passage of Zechariah.’ The relation 
of St. John’s account of the division of the clothes of 
Jesus among the soldiers to that of the other Evan- 
gelists is similar to that of St. Matthew to the rest in 
regard to the animals. Whereas St. John distinguishes 
a casting lots for the tunic (x/rwv) from a partition of 
the other garments, and seems to regard this double 
act as intended in the prophecy, the others speak 
only of a partition of the garments in general, 
and apply the casting of lots to the whole. Again, 
St. Matthew, who in common with St. Mark and 
St. John mentions the offering of the vinegar, or sour 
wine, speaks also of “wine mixed with gall” being 
given Him just before He was crucified, and gall is 
named in the sixty-ninth Psalm. On the other hand, 
St. John alone relates that the cry, “I thirst” (uttered, 
he says, in order that prophecy might be fulfilled), 
preceded the giving of the sponge full of vinegar. 


4 


Incidents given only im one or two Accounts, for 
which Prophecy 1s quoted. 


The above are merely touches peculiar to one writer 
in the relation of a fact of which an account is given also 
by others. In another class approximating to this one, 
though not identical, we may place the addition of 
separate facts which accord with prophecy. Of these 
we have, in St. Matthew's narrative of the Infancy, 
the Star which guided the Magi, the Flight into 


1 Quoted by St. Matthew as Jeremiah, Matt. xxvii. 9. The statement 
with regard to the piece of ground where the traitor died in Acts i. 19 
is traced by Strauss (Wew Life, p. 353) to the quotation in ver. 20 from 
Ps. Ixix. 25. But it would appear from the context to be quoted with 
reference to his office. 
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Egypt, and the Massacre of the Innocents; in the 
accounts of the Crucifixion, the First Word on the 
Cross given by St. Matthew and St. Mark, not by St. 
Luke or St. John; the Last Word given by St. Luke 
alone; while St. John alone tells that the legs of Jesus 
were not broken but His side pierced, and St. Matthew 
alone that He was buried in the grave of the “rich” 
Joseph of Arimathea. The distinction of this from 
the preceding class may at first sight seem too subtle ; 
and it is a little difficult to decide whether some of the 
points may most properly be included under one or the 
other head. Yet I think it will be clear on reflection 
that there is a real difference at least between the bulk 
of the latter and the former. In the narration of an 
incident a touch might: unconsciously be transferred to 
the narration of the incident from the language of the 
prophecy which was commonly connected with it. But 
the more considerable the addition would be, the more 
dificult is it to suppose that it could be made 
unconsciously, 

The correspondence with prophecy is thought m 
itself to render these suspicious. Yet even if we put 
aside all thought of a Divine ordering of the minuter 
circumstances of the life of Jesus Christ with that wise 
and merciful purpose which has been suggested in an 
earlier chapter, it must be acknowledged that, remem- 
bering what strange coincidences often happen, it 
would be rash to pronounce the points enumerated 
above unhistorical, for such a reason. And some of 
them are in themselves very probable. What would 
be more natural, as we have had occasion to say in the 
chapter just referred to, than that Jesus should have 
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used those words from the Psalms? Or again, to take 
one of the instances which I have placed in the former 
class, than that He should have cried “I thirst” in the 
midst of His agony, and that this should have prompted 
the act of presenting to His parched lips the sponge 
filled with some of the common wine which stood by 
for the use of the executioners. 

The credibility of the above traits and incidents 
must depend on whether we may regard the Gospels 
according to St. Matthew and St. John as really giving 
us the testimony of these eye-witnesses. But if all be 
put together, and if all were allowed to be doubtful, it 
is to be observed how little they amount to. Sup- 
posing them subtracted, not a single important feature 
in the life of Christ or vital article of the Christian 
Faith would be thereby affected. 


Fulfilments of Prophecy which are more strongly 
attested. 


I pass to the case of parallels with prophecy where 
the fulfilments are more strongly attested. Among 
these we will consider first the four—there are only 
four—which involve the supernatural. The attitude 
of our minds towards the question of the supernatural 
must here be an important factor in determining the 
view taken of the mythical explanation. There are 
those to whom any explanation will seem more pro- 
bable than the assumption that the facts are true. 
Nevertheless, it is worth while to consider what force 
such explanations have, apart from any presupposition — 
in their favour. Singularly enough, in two out of the 
three cases, the first and the last of them, the chief 
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representatives of the Mythical theory themselves lay 
but little stress on Messianic beliefs. The four are, 
the Birth from a Virgin, a general enumeration of 
several classes of the miracles of Christ, and His 
Resurrection the Third Day, and His baptism by His 
forerunner, which I have placed last because the super- 
natural element enters only in the adjuncts to the main 
incident. 


The Miraculous. Conception. 


The Birth from a Virgin is related in the nar- 
ratives of the Infancy both by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, which differ in so many points. But there 
is nothing in the Gospel histories which to many 
minds will more wear the appearance of legend than 
this. The chief ground, I may be permitted to say, 
on which thoughtful Christian believers are ready 
to accept it is that, believing in the personal, indis- 
soluble union between God and man in Jesus Christ, 
the miraculous birth of Jesus seems to them the only 
fitting accompaniment of this union, and so to speak 
the natural expression of it in the order of outward facts. 
The Docetic view of that Union cannot be entertained, 
because the ends would not thereby have been attained 
for which alone it could have taken place. And as we 
perceive this, we recognise how necessary was ‘the 
admirable beginning of that conjunction” (to use 
Hooker’s phrase) which is set forth in the Gospel 
narratives. It may be rejoined that the very fact of 
its necessity from a doctrinal point of view would tend 
to the formation of the legend. We are, however, 
thus only again thrown back upon the consideration 
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how extremely early the true Divinity of Jesus was 
believed. But to pursue the investigation which 
properly belongs to us here. Strauss refrains from 
tracing the account to the words of Isaiah, which St. 
Matthew quotes as a prophecy of it, because this 
meaning had not been given to the passage by Jews. 
This objection does, in fact, tell very seriously against 
the mythical theory, both in the present instance and 
over the larger part of the field in which it has been 
employed. Strauss does not give the grounds of his 
statement in this case in which he admits the objection, 
nor does he make it in such strong terms as might 
fairly be done. Not only is the prophecy in question 
not thus interpreted in the Rabbinic writings, which 
proves little considering the motives there were for 
silence ; but a passage of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho 
shows that even in his day Jews were not known to 
have so interpreted it. For Justin is endeavouring to 
prove to Jews that the “prophecy had been spoken 
not with reference to Hezekiah as ye were taught, but 
to this my Christ.”’ If Jewish interpreters had 
changed its application, or if any school among them 
had held the Messianic view, he would certainly, 
judging by charges he brings in many cases, have made 
the most of the fact. 

But to return for a moment to Strauss. Feeling 
compelled in this instance to acknowledge the insufii- 
ciency of the theory of the myth-producing influence 
of Messianic belief, he takes refuge in a hypothesis of 
greater irreverence and offensiveness. He traces this 
article of the Christian Faith to a heathen influence. 

1 Prat. e 11. 
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But this theory is as improbable, I will even venture 
to say as impossible, as it is offensive. For any such 
idea would have been alien and repugnant in the 
extreme to the minds of the Jewish portion of the 
Church. And it would not have been less so to the 
Gentile portion. For there is abundance of evidence 
that the spiritual conception of God to be found alike 
in Judaism and in Christianity was a great attraction 
which drew men out of heathenism. 

It is to be added that the familiar difficulty in regard 
to the application of the prophecy of Isaiah in question 
to the miraculous conception, that the Hebrew nnbyn 
does not necessarily mean more than “the young 
woman” was known from a very early time. It was 
urged by Jews in controversy with Christians, as we 
learn from the context of the passage of Justin which 
has just been referred to." This itself would tend to 
prevent the propagation of a myth from the prophecy. 
It is an instance in which the principle would hold, 
that it would be more easy to suppose the meaning of 
prophetic language to have been strained to fit facts, 
than that facts should have been invented to corre- 
spond with prophetic language. The term wap@évos in 
the LXX. might indeed be the source of mistake, and 
according to Justin, Jews complained of it, asserting 
that the word used ought to have been vedms. But 
the birth from a virgin must already have been an 
article of belief among the generality of Christians in 
days when they were still not wholly dependent upon 
the LXX., and while they were still continually brought 
into conflict with those who could appeal to the original. 

1 Dial. c. 84, 
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Miracles of the Christ. 


The words from the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah to 
which our Lord Himself refers in His message to John 
the Baptist, are regarded as the chief foundation of the 
narratives of miracles worked by Christ. These words 
are, however, supplemented from another source, from 
the histories of Elijah and Elisha.* The suggestion is 
thus found for two classes of miracles attributed to 
Christ in the Gospels, not enumerated in the passages 
of Isaiah. | 

It is difficult to decide whether miracles of the kind 
attributed to Jesus were expected of the Christ among 
the Jews at the Christian era. "The Rabbinic passages 
usually quoted, even apart from their late date, do not 
prove it.” In the one the miracles which the Messiah 
_ was to work correspond to those of Moses, and do not 
at all resemble those of Jesus. In the other the works 
are not attributed to the Messiah; it is God who, in 
the Messianic days, raises the dead and opens the eyes 
of the blind. The words of the Jews in St. John do, 
however, seem to show that miracles were expected of 
the Christ. “When the Christ shall come,” they ask, 
“‘will He do more signs than those which this man 
hath done?”*® Yet they are not very definite ; and it 
is not easy to see what room there would be for 
individual miracles of mercy in connexion with such a 
Coming of Christ as was ordinarily expected. That 
there was a difference between the wonder-working 


1 See above, pp. 864-8. 
* The passages may be seen in Strauss’ New Life, i. p. 204. 
3 John vii. 31. 
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attributed to Jesus and the wonders that would accom- 
pany the appearance of the Messiah according to Jewish 
expectation will be admitted. But it will be said the 
peculiar character of the Gospel miracles was due to the 
special genius of Christianity; and they were also 
offered simply as a foretaste of more wholesale wonders 
at the second Coming to meet the objection that the 
signs of the Christ had not been seen in Jesus. Still, 
the greater the difference between the actual Gospel 
miracles and the works which the Jews looked for 
in the Messiah, the less ground is there for supposing 
that the former were suggested by the latter. 

But not to urge this point farther, the language of 
the passage in Isaiah, even when helped out by the Old 
Testament parallels to which we have alluded, seems 
quite inadequate to account for the rich variety of the 
Gospel miracles. Nor does it offer a probable explana- 
tion of the introduction of the working of miracles as 
a general characteristic of the Life of Jesus. The 
evidence for individual miracles may not be considered 
strong, apart from the grounds there may be for putting 
confidence in the truth of the Gospels. But the evi- 
dence for the general fact that Jesus did work miracles 
is as strong as it is well possible for historical evidence 
to be. It is most difficult to conceive how, within so 
short a time as was certainly the case, miracles were 
so plentifuily attributed to Jesus if He did not work 
any; or even how He could have been credited with 
classes of miracles of a kind dissimilar to any which 
He performed. 
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Resurrection the Third Day. 


Though the New Testament writers assert that the 
Resurrection of Jesus was a fulfilment of prophecy, 
and quote prophecies in connexion with it, the repre- 
sentatives of the mythical theory do not, for reasons 
that have been indicated in an earlier chapter,’ trace 
the belief in the general fact mainly to this origin. 
Indeed, they derive thence little beyond the time which 
He was supposed to have lain in the grave. But the 
evidence that such an application of prophecy was made 
as could have suggested even this minor point is surely 
slight. St. Paul indeed writes that Jesus “hath been 
raised on the third day according to the Scriptures.” 
But it does not follow that the words “ according to 
the Scriptures” are to be read closely with “on the 
third day” rather than with the main proposition. 
Jesus is recorded to have said, “As Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth.”’ But the time here defined 
does not agree closely enough with that which according 
to the common account of all the Gospels Jesus lay in the 
grave, for the one to have suggested the other. There 
is a passage of the prophet Hosea which, as to the 
period marked, fits somewhat more nearly, and which 
has often been applied to the Resurrection of Jesus by 
Christians: “ After two days will He revive us; in the 
third day He will raise us up, and we shall live in His 
sight.”* But it is nowhere adduced in the New Testa- 
ment, nor, I believe, in the Apostolic Fathers or Justin. 
1 See Part III. c. 1, pp. 289, 290. 2 Matt. xii. 39, 40. 3 Hos. vi. 2. 
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The Baptism of the Christ. 


I pass to the narratives of the Baptism of Jesus. 

The prevalence of the conviction that the Coming of 
the Messiah would be preceded by that of Ehjah is 
written on the face of the New Testament itself. 
Somewhat later, also, we have evidence of the exist- 
ence among the Jews of the belief that it would be 
the office of Elijah to anoint the Messiah, and so make 
known to men and even to reveal His Mission to 
Himself. ‘As for Christ,” these are the words put by 
Justin into the mouth of Trypho, “ even if He has been 
born and is anywhere He is unknown, and He neither yet 
Himself knows Himself nor has any power, until Elias 
come and anoint Him and make Him manifest to all.” * 

It is also stated in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
on Ex. xl. 10, that Elijah would restore the sacred 
oil, the composition of which was unknown in the 
Second Temple, and anoint therewith the Messiah.’ 
Now the Evangelists—all of them more or less, and in 
an especial manner St. John—do represent it as having 
been the office of John the Baptist to recognise Jesus 
as the Christ, and to point Him out to others. The 
Baptism of Jesus was also, in a certain sense, His 
anointing, His ordination to His Public Ministry. 
The words which the Baptist heard remind us of the 
second Psalm and of a passage of Isaiah.* They set a 
Divine seal upon His office as towards men; while 

1 Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 8, cf. also c. 49. 

2 Cf. Dr. Edersheim, Life of Jesus the Messiah, ii. App. viil., where he 
has collected the Rabbinic traditions about Elijah. 


* Ps, ii. 7; Isa. xlii, 1, The former passage, as we have seen, helped to 
define the import of His Resurrection. 
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the form as of a hovering dove was a sign of the gift 
of the Spirit for the special work upon which He was 
entering. This representation, I may remark in passing, 
is not inconsistent with the doctrine of the essential 
union of Deity with human nature in Jesus from His 
birth. His expanding human nature, and the fresh 
activities upon which He was entering, offered, so to 
speak, fresh points of contact. for the Divine. This, 
we believe, was the truth shadowed forth in the sign 
of the gift of the Spirit at that time. 


The Office of the Forerunner. 


It is conceivable that certain dogmatic beliefs, to- 
gether with the general character of John’s ministry, 
working upon the material of the previous expectation, 
might have added those particulars to the incident of 
the Baptism which made it more clearly a consecration 
of the Messiah to His work. But, on the other hand, 
be it observed these particulars are found without 
essential differences alike in the common tradition em- 
bodied by the Synoptists and in St. John. So that 
they are among the most strongly attested points in 
the Life of Christ. 


The Messiah's Descent from David. 


There are two remaining points in which there is 
undoubtedly a correspondence between the Evangelic 
history of Jesus and contemporary Jewish expectation— 
His descent from David and His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. But their truth is supported by strong 
evidence, and I think it should be allowed that they 
are not in themselves improbable. 
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That the Messiah should be descended from David 
must undoubtedly also always have been expected by 
the Jews; and it may well be that no one not satisfying 
this condition, or supposed to satisfy it, could be held 
to be the Messiah. And this might have acted as a 
motive with those who believed Jesus to be the Messiah 
for imagining such a lineage in His case. Yet, even 
supposing they could thus have imposed upon them- 
selves, it seems very unnecessary to make such an 
hypothesis; for the fact is surely in itself not 
improbable, and it happens to have strong evidence 
in its favour, in addition to the statements of the 
Gospels. It must be remembered that it is nowhere 
asserted that Jesus was heir to David’s throne in the 
sense which we should give to the term—the eldest 
representative of the eldest line. No such precise 
idea of rights of royal succession existed in ancient 
peoples. The sovereign was chosen from one family ; 
but a younger son or a brother of the late king was on 
occasion preferred to the eldest son. And all that we 
learn from the Gospels is that Joseph, whose adopted 
son Jesus was, was of the family of David; while 
St. Paul speaks of Jesus as “of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.” * Considering what attention 
was paid to genealogy even in Old Testament times, it 
does not seem unlikely that there should have been 
families even in the first century who could trace their 
pedigree to David. 

As regards the evidence, the words from the Epistle 
to the Romans just quoted show what was the belief in 
the first generation of Christians. And the incident 


1 Rom. i. 3. 
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recorded by Hegesippus in the passage quoted by 
Eusebius, of the relatives of our Lord who, as being of 
the family of David, were sent for and questioned by 
the suspicious tyrant Domitian, and only released on the 
eround of their manifest simplicity of character, is proof 
of that of a generation later.‘ On the other hand, the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, as it is, comparatively 
speaking, a detail, and as the prophecy from Micah, 
which in St. Matthew is quoted for it, might have 
suggested it, and as it might have been intended to 
emphasize the Davidic descent, does not rest on such 
strong grounds. 


The Triwmphal Entry into Jerusalem. 


Once more, the application to Messiah of the words 
of Zechariah, “ Behold, thy King cometh unto thee : 
He is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass,” would 
be so obvious that we cannot doubt that even in 
the time of our Lord and before, it must have been 
commonly made. It is so understood also in the Rabbinic 
writings. But this does not seem a sufficient reason 
for questioning the incident of the Triumphal Entry 
into Jerusalem ; for not only is it related by all four 
Evangelists, but it will be allowed to be extremely 
probable, since Jesus undoubtedly did claim to be 
Messiah, that He should have publicly put forward 
His claim by this expressive act, when the end was so 
near at hand. 

I have endeavoured in the above review to appreciate 

1 Euseb. H. £. iii. 19, 20. On the likelihood of the Davidic descent, see 


Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. pp. 28, 29. 
2B 
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fully any probabilities which may fairly be urged for 
the mythical explanation of any point in the Gospel 
narratives by the aid of Messianic beliefs. The con- 
clusion to which I am led is that a probable case 
for the alleged influence of prophecy upon the 
narrative can only be made out in regard to certain 
unimportant features ; and that these do not happen to 
be of a supernatural character, or such that on any 
ground their truth is difficult of reception. In the 
graver cases the argument for such a mythical 
influence is feeble, or there is on the other hand 
strong evidence for the truth of the point in question. 
And all this we assert even without taking into 
account those considerations indicated at the outset 
of this chapter, which serve to show that the con- 
ditions were not such as to allow at most of more than 
a very limited mythical growth. 


EPILOGUE. 


WwW have been occupied in this book with a 

momentous portion of the history of Christian 
doctrine, which is so bound up with the greatest of all » 
changes in the life of humanity, that none can question 
its importance, or (one would think) can fail to feel 
in some measure its interest. But there have been 
so many problems to discuss, so many diverse views 
to take account of, it has so often been necessary to 
investigate evidence and to examine points of minute 
detail, that it has been impossible to follow con- 
sistently the method of orderly historical narration. 
Yet 1 hope that the reader will have been able to form 
a tolerably clear view of the history as a whole. We 
have marked the great epochs in the preparation made 
during the times in which the books of the Old 
Testament were written. We have traced the process 
of defining the conception of the Christ and of the 
allied eschatological ideas in the period which inter- 
vened between the close of the Old Testament Canon 
and the time of our Lord’s Ministry. We have noted 
the grand effects of the claim of Jesus to be the 
Messiah, which began to tell from the first, in that 
the conception of the nature and prerogatives of the 
Messiah was immeasurably raised, while at the same 
time a new ideal of human life was presented to men. 
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We have traced to its completion the new shaping 
of the conception of the Messiah; and we have seen 
what new elements were introduced into the idea 
of the Messianic era under the influence of two 
forces, to each of which we have endeavoured to 
assign its due,—meditation upon the words and work 
of Christ, and the reading of the Old Testament 
Scriptures with newly enlightened eyes. We have 
seen, too, how at first Jewish eschatological ideas 
were refined and spiritualized in Christian thought ; 
and then a period supervened, in which materialistic 
Jewish notions recovered too much sway over Christian 
minds, a movement the effects of which were after- 
wards partially corrected, but only partially, some 
of them remaining to the present day. We are thus 
brought to the end of the Second Century. This 
completes the history so far as it has been our object 
to investigate it. Long before this, from the time of 
the rise of Christianity, the history of Jewish Messianic 
doctrine branches off and has an independent course. 
To certain points in it I have made allusion, but it 
may be read in more completeness elsewhere. But 
from the latter part of the Second Century onward, the 
Messianic Hope is no longer an active principle of 
doctrinal development—a source of fresh thought—in 
the Christian Church. In respect to the conception 
of the Person of the Messiah, it had indeed ceased to 
be so by the close of the First, and before that of 
the Second it had also as regards eschatology. After 
this epoch the historian of Christian doctrine must 
be more exclusively occupied with the place of other 
forms of thought in aiding the expression of Christian _ 
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truth. It was natural that the attention of Christian 
believers should first be turned upon His Office to 
be exercised towards them and towards all men, and 
that the need of careful definitions as to His own 
essential Personality should only in course of time 
arise. His Office is comprehensively described by the 
title and the idea “the Christ.” His Divine and 
human natures combine to fit Him for that office; 
and their effects commingle in all His discharge of it. 
It is almost always His Office that the New Testament 
writers contemplate; at least this seems never far 
out of sight. Hence they rarely, if ever, isolate (so 
to speak) for special consideration His Divine or human 
natures, or the relations between them. 

But within the New Testament itself, as we have 
seen, there are not a few differences ;—varieties of 
language, more and less fully developed conceptions in 
some portions than in others. In some the change of 
standing-eround in passing from Judaism to Christi- 
anity, the transformation of all Jewish ideas, is more 
complete than in others. Yet in spite of all such 
differences, there is an inner unity which is most real. 
It is so in regard to the conception of the Christ. At 
first sight nothing may seem more unlike than the 
representation of the Christ as ruling and guiding the 
Church and the world from the Right Hand of the 
Father, and as coming again to execute vengeance 
upon the enemies of God, and to hold the Last 
Judgment, is from most of the language about Him 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. Yet in both 
one and the other He is set forth as God’s Vice- 
gerent, appointed both to reveal God’s character and 
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will to men and to judge them. So again as regards 
eschatological ideas. Their treatment by St. Paul and 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John may be thought 
wholly alien from the point of view of the seer of 
the Apocalypse. Yet the theme of all alike is the 
same, the struggles and triumph of the kingdom 
of Jesus; and the former also supply the true inter- 
pretation of the symbolism of the latter, the interpre- 
tation which, as is shown by many indications, the 
seer himself intended. This sameness of the domi- 
nating ideas in Christian language even of the most 
diverse kinds is very striking. The more fully one 
recognises the individual varieties of the New Testa- 
ment writers and the different degrees of doctrinal 
development which they represent, the more carefully 
one traces the lineage of the diverse terms and ideas 
they use to varying external influences, so much the 
more, as it seems to me, does one become impressed 
with the wonder of the complete essential harmony of 
their thought. Such a unity amid diversity as this 
could only have been produced by the fact of a Revela- 
tion known to all alike, which had completely taken 
possession of the minds of all, and become “the 
master-light of all their seeing,” and an inspiration 
proceeding from one and the same Spirit, which filled 
all with a common life. 

It has been necessary in many parts of this book to be 
controversial. I have endeavoured to show that Jesus 
must have claimed to be the Christ in a sense involving 
His Divinity; and I have adduced various considera- 
tions tending to establish the substantial truth of the 
Gospel records. I have based my argument only on 
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the evidence of undisputed documents, or broad facts 
respecting the life of the early Christian Society and 
the common traditions received in it. We are thus 
able to establish a great deal which is of the highest 
moment without first entering into a complicated areu- 
ment to prove the authenticity of the Gospels. Such 
a method is urged upon us, as I have observed, by the 
state of opinion existing in many quarters; but it is 
also, I believe, the truly logical order in dealing with 
the history of the Rise of Christianity, marked as it is 
by unique and supernatural characteristics. Finding 
that the substantial truth of its supernatural element 
must be admitted, we approach the consideration of 
the truth of individual narratives which involve the 
supernatural, as well as that of the authenticity of the 
documents containing them, without that adverse pre- 
possession which. we might otherwise have. There will 
even be to start with a general probability in their 
favour. We have to proceed, if I may be pardoned 
the use of a mathematical illustration, by a method of 
approximations. Just as when, if the position of a 
planet has been roughly determined, this approxi- 
mate determination is made the means in the planetary 
theory of a more exact determination, so, having 
established the general truth of the Christian Faith 
and the New Testament Scriptures, we can from the 
vantage ground thus gained go on to their more exact 
truth. 

To establish the truth of that which is most essential 
in the Christian Faith has been my dearest object, both 
in order to meet the doubts and difficulties of others 
and to deepen and quicken my own convictions. But 
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our subject has also suggested warnings for Christian 
believers. Let me conclude with a lesson which seems 
to arise out of the whole of our investigation. It is 
that of the necessity of a spirit of reverent caution and 
willing acceptance of profound ignorance with regard 
to the future dispensations of God, and the manner in 
which as well as the time when the words of prophecy 
will find their accomplishment. If natural good sense 
does not teach us to distrust the ideas we form for our- 
selves from the prophetic parts of Holy Scripture, we 
ought to learn it from a comparison of the anticipations 
of the Christ which were formed before His first coming 
with their fulfilment. The prophets, we know, uttered 
words the full significance of which. they themselves 
could not measure. Often it has been the prerogative 
of genius to use language containing truth which could 
not be rightly understood by any man at the time, but 
which subsequent time has marvellously unfolded and 
confirmed. Much more did the prophets who, under 
the special guidance of the Providence of God and 
Inspiration of His Spirit, spake before of His great 
salvation, use language vastly greater than their own 
thought. Yet even this language did not disengage 
itself completely from the conditions of age and country 
under which it was spoken; the bliss of the time to 
come and the Deliverer Himself were seen under the 
form of the highest national types of felicity and 
greatness. And then, further, we observe the strong 
tendency in the Jewish Church of later times to 
materialize the images of the prophets, to. seize upon 
what was most concrete and cast away what was 
spiritual, and so reduce the whole promise to dimen- 
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sions in which an earthly imagination could grasp it. 
And we know how the false preconceptions thus created 
hindered men from receiving the Christ when at length 
He came ; and how for long they hung as a veil over 
the hearts even of loving disciples, making them 
unable to comprekend the words and actions of the 
Lord. Now we hold a position with regard to Christ’s 
Second Coming analogous to that which the Jews 
under the Old Covenant did to His First Coming. Yet 
how little do we lay to heart the practical lessons of 
this great historical parallel! Doubtless even the pre- 
dictions of Scripture give us very dim and _ partial 
elimpses of the Return of Christ and the times of the 
end, conveying them to us in the only way possible, 
through figures of an earthly nature, as was the case 
in the Old Testament prophecies of the Messiah. Is it 
not possible also that men have through their own 
perversity and dulness misunderstood these dark 
images, materializing what ought to have been taken 
spiritually, making definite what was vague; and that 
thus false and unworthy views may have at times 
become dominant in the Church, as was the case in 
the Jewish Church before the time of our Lord? Of 
this at least we may be sure—just as the fulfilment in 
the First Coming infinitely surpassed in wealth of true 
spiritual glory all that had been anticipated and fore- 
told, so will our most soaring hopes be surpassed, and 
the language of Scripture itself receive a fulfilment 
different from anything we could have dreamt of, and 
infinitely more Divine. 

The things that have been revealed—the Work and 
Person of our Saviour, the manifestation in Him of the 
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Love of the Father, the Way into the Holiest through 
His blood, the new hope and strength and aspiration 
which He gives—belong to us and to our children to 
make fully our own. But the things that are yet to 
come God holds in His own keeping. Only He has 
assured us of the final triumph of His love and 
righteousness over every obstacle, and that should be 
enough. 
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come, 815, 316; the intermediate 
state, 332; duration of future 
punishment, 335. 

Ewald, Sibylline oracles, 42 ; book of 
Enoch, 55, 58-63; his services in 
regard to history of Messianic hope, 
142. 


FA. of angels, book of Enoch on, 46, 
47 ; supposed reference to, in Isaiah, 
137, 188; their punishment, 346- 
348, 

Farrar, Dr., value of apocalyptic litera- 
ture .as evidence of Jewish belief, 
39, n. 2; Jewish doctrine of future 
punishment, 354-356. 

Future punishment, Jewish doctrine, 
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and teaching of New Testament, 
334-346, 354-356, 


GEHENNA, history of term, 49, 325 ; 
its use in the New Testament, 222, 
n. 1, 3380, 381, 841; use in Jewish 
apocalypses, 326, 327; twofold use 
in Rabbinic literature, 328. 

Gentiles, conversion of, 104-106. 

Gfrorer, his view of Messianic expecta- 
tion, 142. 

Gratz, an example of his character as 
a writer, 215, n. 


HAvsRATH, general views of, 14, 83, 
n. 2; on the preaching of the king- 
dom by John the Baptist, 204, n. 4, 
205, n. 1. . 

Hebrews, epistle to, its Christology, 
159, 160 ; circumstances of persons 
addressed, 160, n. 1; Melchizedek, 
185, 188; use of word ‘‘type,” 


186; on Ps. viil., 2425 priest- 
hood of Messiah, 296, 297. 
Hegesippus on James, the Lord’s 


brother, 32, n. 2; evidence as to 
Jewish-Christian Christology, 169 ; 
title ‘‘Son of Man,” 248 ; our Lord’s 
relatives of the family of David, 385. 

Hellwag on Messiah’s pre-existence, 
28:7, ne Je 

Hilgenfeld, Sibylline oracles, 42; 
book of Enoch, 55, n. 2, 64, n. 1. 

Holtzmann on common view of 
Messianic expectation at Christian 
Era, 121, n.; his view of rise of 
hope of Messiah, 119, n. 3, 144. 


Irrnazus, his evidence as to Four 
Gospels, 84; Ebionite Christology, 


168 ; date of Apocalypse, 82 ; 
Millenarianism, 822, n. 2, 322, 
324, 

JOSEPHUS on James, the Lord’s 


brother, 32, n. 2; his evidence, how 
affected, 79; the ‘‘ancient oracle” 
which stimulated Jewish risings, 
120, n. 2. 

Jost, early relations of Jews and 
Christians, 32, n. 2, 33, n. 1; value 
-of apocalyptic literature as evidence 
of Jewish belief, 39, n. 2; late rise 
of hope of Messiah, 119, n. 2. 

Jubilees, book of, quotations in, from 
book of Enoch, 61; description and 
date of, 75, 76, 144; silence as to 
Messiah, 118 ; last judgment, 140, n. 
6; Messianic age a tixed period before 
the world to come, 316, n. 3; 
punishment of fallen angels, 347, _ 
My 2s 
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Judith, book of, date and doctrine 
of, 112; everlasting punishment, 
336. 

Justin Martyr, relations of Jews and 
Christians, 33, n. 1; treatment 
of prophecy by Jews, 36, n. 1; 
evidence of, 88; Christology of 
Judaizers, 167; use of argument 
from prophecy, 177, n. 1; of apo- 
eryphal oracles, ibid., nn. 2, 3, 4; 
use of portions from the prophets 
in Christian worship, 179, n. 2; his 
use of types, 190-193 ; Theophanies, 
193 ; name “‘Son of Man” in, 248, 
n. 3, 244, n. 1; applies Ps. ii. to 
our Lord’s baptism, 290, n. 2; 
Jewish view of office of Elijah, 303, 
382; Millenarianism, 322, n. 2, 323, 
324; incidents of life of our Lord 
not contained in the Gospels, for 
which he quotes prophecy, 371, 372. 


Keim, general views of, 14, 83, n. 2; 
error as to judgeship of the Messiah, 
153, n. ; the preaching of the king- 
dom of God by John the Baptist, 
204, nn. 4 and 6, 205, n. 3; name 
‘*‘kingdom of heaven,” 210, n. 1; 
the sayings which speak of the 
gradual growth of the kingdom, 
221, n. 5; our Lord’s two classes of 
sayings concerning the kingdom, 
223, n. 2; mistake as to use of term 
“the Son of Man” in early Fathers, 
243, n. 3; admission as to sayings 
which speak of the coming of the Son 
of Man, 248, n. 8, 249, nn. 1, 2; his 
view of the claim made by Jesus to 
be the Messiah, 264, 265 ; mythical 
influence of Old Testament types, 
368, n. 2; probability that Jesus 
was descended from David, 385, n. 1. 

Kingdom of God, proclamation of its 
approach by John the Baptist, 204 ; 
the two names, ‘‘kingdom of 
God.” and ‘“‘kingdom of heaven,” 
208-210 ; Rabbinic language on the 
kingdom of heaven, 214, n. 1 ; use by 
our Lord of Jewish imagery respect- 
ing it, 223, 224; relation to the 
idea of the Church, 230-234, 

Kingsley, C., quotation from, on’ the 
mystery in nature, 20. 

Késtlin, book of Enoch, 50, n. 3, 51, 
m. 2,,59,n; 1,,60. 


Last JUDGMENT, 324-333 ; book of 
Enoch on, 139, 140, 826; iv. Esd., 
apoe. of Baruch, and book of Jubi- 
lees on, 140, n. 6, 327, 329; doctrine 
of judgment in the Old Testament, 
188, 139; earlier and later concep- 
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tions of, reflected in the New Testa- 
ment, 307, 318. 

Last enemies, 304-309. 

Last things, their order, 298, 299. 

Liddon, Dr., on history of opinion 
among the Fathers in regard to Theo- 
phanies, 193, n. 1; the Sermon on 
the Mount is the code of the king- 
dom of God, 207, n. 1. 

Lightfoot, Bishop, Judaizing Docete, 
169, n. 3, 287, n. 2; theterm ayriruroy, 
186, n.1; doctrine of the Messiah’s 
priesthood in early Church, 297, n. 1. 

Lightfoot, Dr. J., onname ‘‘ kingdom 
of heaven,” 209, n. 1 ; origin of name 
in Daniel, 211, n. 1; on Rabbinic 
language concerning the kingdom of 
heaven, 214, n. 1. 

Liicke on apocalyptic literature, 143. 


MACcCABERS, i., expectation of prophet, 
112, 126. 

Maccabees, ii., silence as to Messiah,118. 

Maccabees, iv., doctrine of everlasting 
punishment, 336. 

Martini, R., his Pugio fidei, 37. 

Maurice, F. D., on word ‘‘ eternal,” 
345, n. 1. 

Melito of Sardis, work of his which 
illustrates use of Old Testament in 
early Church, 179, n. 1. 

Messiah, as sufferer, not pre-Christian, 
122-125 ; as priest, a Christian con- 
ception, 102, 129, 294-297 ; as pro- 
phet, 126-128, 293, 294; doctrine of 
His pre-existence, 129-133, 153, 286, 
287 ; His judgeship, a Christian doc- 
trine, 140, 153, 291, 292; error in 
regard to this of Keim and Witti- 
chen, 153, n.; of Vernes, 158, n. 9; 
doctrine of the Apocalypse on it, 162, 
163 ; St. John compared with Synop- 
tists in regard to our Lord’s revela- 
tion of Himself as, 275, 277, 278; 
His descent from David, 383-385. 

Messiah Ben-Joseph, not specially 
connected with doctrine of suffering 
Messiah, 124; his relation to Mes- 
siah Ben-David, 306. 

“¢ Messianic,” different senses of the 
term, 99, °n. J. 

Messianic age, its relation to ‘‘ the 
world to come,” 311-322. 

Mill, Dr. W., on the mythical theory, 
65: 

Mill, J. S., on the influence of great 
men; 19; n. 

Millennium, history of doctrine of, 
310-324, 

Mishnah, date, 28. 

wvotxpiov, meaning of, in Eph. vy. 31, 
185, 
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Mythical theory, its promulgation, 
3-6; its influence at the present 
time, 6, 7 ; the assumption on which 
it rests, and the uselessness of this 
assumption, 270 ; examination of it, 
357-385. 


NEANDER, standpoint of, 22; our 
Lord’s declaration of His Messiah- 
ship to Samaritans, 275, n. 1. 

New Jerusalem, 333, 351. 


ORIGEN, use of Sibylline oracles by 
Christians, 48, n. 2 ; the name ‘‘ Son 
of God” not applied to Messiah by 
Jews, 288, 


Papras, Millenarianism, 322, 323. 

Paradise, 332. 

Philo, 79; silence as to Messiah, 118. 

Philochristus, doctrinal position of its 
author, 14, with nn. 1 and 2; St. 
Peter’s confession, 282, n. 1. 

Prophecy, Messianic, how fulfilled, 98 ; 
theargumentfrom,176, 177; citations 
in the New Testament, 180-184, 193- 
200; Westcott and Hort’s list of, 
184, n. 2; use in early Fathers, 
189, 190; the “‘typical” theory of, 
195, 196; how different classes of 
citations in the New Testament may 
be justified, 196-200. 

Pusey, Dr., on Jewish doctrine of future 
punishment, 354-356, 


RasBinro doctrine, Messiah’s pre- 
existence, length of time to Messiah’s 
coming, 299, 3800; troubles and 
signs that would precede it, 302, 
803; office of Elijah, 303, 382; 
the last enemies, 806; Armilus, 
310; duration of Messianic age, 315, 
n. 2; relation of Messianic age to 
world to come, 317, 318 ; use of term 
Gehenna, 328, 336, 337 ; paradise, 
332; second death and future punish- 
ment, 386, 337. 

Rabbinic literature, 28-38. 

Renan, general views of, 13 ; language 
as to Messianic claim of Jesus, 254. 
Resurrection-body, question of the, in 
apocalypse of Baruch and Rabbinic 

literature, 352, n. 

Riehm, the Messiah’s priesthood, 102, 
n. 1; vicarious sufferings of servant 
of Jehovah, 108, n. 3; his work on 
Messianic prophecy, 181, n. 1. 


St. Paut, his (practically) undisputed 
epistles, 82 ; their Christology, 155- 
158, 

Samaritans, their Christology, 127, 
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128, 148, 275; our Lord’s declara- 
tion of His Messiahship amongst 
them, 275, n. 1. 

Schenkel, general views of, 14, 83, 
n. 2; rise of expectation of Messiah, 
103, n. 2; admission as to sayings 
which speak of the coming of the 
Son of Man, 249, n. 1; explanation 
of claim of Jesus to be Messiah, 257, 
n. 2, 2585. 2 

Schottgen, his erroneous view of Rab- 
binic language, 37, 38, 1380, 141, 295; 
on judgeship of Messiah, 153, n.; 
name ‘kingdom of heaven,” 209, 
n. 1; origin of name in book of 
Daniel, 211, n. 1.' 

Schiirer, date of Targum, 29, n. 2. 

Servant of Jehovah, the, 107. 

Sibylline oracles, description and times 
of writing, 41-43 ; how regarded by 
Fathers, 43, 177 ; conversion of Gen- 
tiles, 106 ; the expected king, 114, 
117; troubles that would precede 
Messiah’s coming, 302, n. 4; the 
last enemies, 139, 805; the Mes- 
sianic age, 311. 

Smith, Prof. Robertson, the theocracy, 
100, n. 1. 

Solomon, Psalms of, description and 
date, 77-79; judgment to fall on 
enemies of Israel, 139. 

“Son of God,” question as to its use 
by Jews as a title of Messiahship, 
288 ; how far so to be regarded in 
New Testament, zbid. 

“‘Son of Man,” meaning of name in 
book of Daniel, 109, 110, 240; use 
in Enochie book of Three Parables, 
170-175, 243; not used of Messiah 
in Rabbinic literature, 240, n. 3; 
examples of its use among Pales- 
tinian Christians, 243 ; why it soon 
fell into disuse, 244 ; the two classes 
of sayings in the Gospels, and their 
distribution, 245. 

Stephen, Leslie, effect of belief in the 
sineenee on study of history, 
U7ies 

Strauss, D. F., see Mythical Theory ; 
his admissions as to claim by Jesus to 
be Messiah, 254; question of Jesus 
as to Son of David, 262, n. 1; his 
false measure of the problem he had 
before him, 270, 271; St. Peter’s 
confession, 280, n. 1; mythical in- 
fluence of types, 368, n. 2. 

Supernatural Religion, 8, n., 15, n. 1, 
26%; Ds: 

Synoptic Gospels, their early date, 83— 
86; early thought and language in, 
198, 227, 244, 245, 320, 821, 330, 
331, 349. E 
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TALMUD, date of its composition, 

Targum of Onkelos, date, 29 ; of Jona- 
than, ibid. ; its paraphrase of Isa. liii., 
123. . 

Taylor, Dr.C., his work, ‘‘The Gospel 
in the Law,” 181, n. 1. 

Tertullian, his evidence as to the Four 
Gospels, 84; erroneously interpreted 
on Theodotus’ heresy, 168, n. 1. 

Testaments of Twelve Patriarchs, quo- 
tations in, from book of Enoch, 62, 
me d. 

Theocracy, Prof. Robertson Smith on 
the application of the term to the 
Jewish state, 100, n. 1; attempted 
realization of in the Middle Ages, 
228. 

Theophanies, doctrine of, 193. 

Thirlwall, Bishop, on Ps. cx. and 
Matt. xxii. 41 ff., 101, n. 3, 262,n. 2. 

Tobit, book of, date and doctrine of, 
alt 

Tiibingen school, theory of, 7-10; on 
the Apocalypse, 83, 160. 

Type, two senses of word in New Testa- 
ment, 186 ; supposed mythical influ- 
ence of types, 364-368. 

Typology in New Testament, 186-189, 
196 ; in early Fathers, 190-193. 


Vernus, as to judgeship of Messiah, 
158, n. 9; his view that our Lord’s 
conception of the kingdom of heaven 
was essentially Jewish, 213, n. 2; 
strange view of name ‘‘ the Son of 
Man,” 246, n. 1; admission as to 
sayings which speak of the coming 
of the Son of man, 249, n. 1; 
eriticism of Colani’s spiritualizing, 
264. 

Volkmar, view of the Gospels, 10, 11, 
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83, n. 2; Messianic expectation, 
11, 12, 144, 255, n. 2; book of Enoch, 
88, 95 ; admission as to resurrection 
of Jesus, 255, n. 3. 


Weiss on the return to a rationalistic 
standpoint, 14, n. 1. 

Weisse, general views of, 10, 13; the 
sayings which speak of the coming 
of the Son of Man, 249, nn. 1, 3. 

Westcott, Dr., on the effects of the Dis- 
persion, 34, n. ; date of Apocalypse, 
83, n. 1; picture of Jewish Messianic 
expectation in the Gospels, 120, 
n. 1; the special value of his sketch 
of Jewish doctrine of Messiah, 143 ; 
the error of the allegorical inter- 
preters of Scripture, 180, n. 1; our 
Lord’s declaration of His Messiah- 
ship to Samaritans, 275, n. 1; St. 
Peter’s confession, 282, n. 1; John 
x. 41, 368, n. 1. 

Wisdom, book of, silence as to Messiah, 
118. 

Wittichen, error as to judgeship of 
Messiah, 153, n.; his views as to the 
names ‘‘kingdom of God” and 
‘“‘kingdom of heaven,” 208, n. 2; 
his view as to meaning of Bac:Asia in 
phrase Basrcia vr. dcov, 217, n. 1; 
admission as to sayings which speak 
of the coming of the Son of Man, 
249, nn. 1, 3. 

“World to come,” 349-352 ; compare 
also Messianic age. 


ZELLER, admission as to sayings which 
speak of the coming of the Son of 
man, 249, nn. 1, 2; his view of 
genesis of Christian conception of 


Messiahship of Jesus, 269. 
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‘The volume contains much which any thoughtful and earnest Christian minister will 
find helpful and suggestive to him for the wise and efficient discharge of his sacred 
functions.’—Literary World. 


Be Ghar hs Publications. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 
Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


By Proressor C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AND THE COGNATE LANGUAGES IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, NEW YORK}; 
AUTHOR OF ‘BIBLICAL STUDY,’ ‘AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM,’ ETC. 


Norz.—This Work discusses all the Messianic passages of the Old Testament in a 


fresh translation, with critical notes, and aims to trace the development of the Messianic 
idea in the Old Testament. 


NEW WORK BY REV. DR. KILLEN, BELFAST. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


PreeiGNATIAN EPISTLES 


ENTIRELY SPURIOUS. 
_ A REPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. DR. LIGHTFOOT, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ian Oe TEN DD); 


PRINCIPAL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL FACULTY, IRELAND. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s., ‘ 


Bee blCcAL ESSAYS; 


OR, 
EXEGETICAL STUDIES 
ON THE : 


BOOKS OF JOB AND JONAH, EZEKIEL’S PROPHECY OF GOG AND MAGOG, 
ST. PETER’S ‘SPIRITS IN PRISON,’ and the KEY TO THE APOCALYPSE. 


By CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., 


OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN ; M.A, OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


‘Dr. Wright is favourably known as the author of the Bampton Lectures on the 
Prophet Zechariah, and the Donnellan Lectures on Weclesiastes. These Hssays are 
marked by the same qualities—solid scholarship, careful and sober criticism, and a 

style which is pure and lucid.’—Church Bells. 


ais eee SEE ee 


T. and T. Clark's Publications. 


Just published, in Two Vols., 8vo, price 21s., 


NATURE AND THE BI Sie 


LECTURES ON THE MOSAIC HISTORY OF CREATION IN ITS 
RELATION TO NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By Dr. FR. H. REUSCH. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 
TRANSLATED From THE FourtaH Eprrion sy KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. 
‘Other champions much more competent and learned might have been placed in the 


field; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, author of ‘‘ Nature and the 
bible.”’—The hight Hon. W. E. GLapsrone, 


Just published, in demy 4to, price 14s., 
CREMER’S LEXICON, 
SUPPL = MENT 


PL bLIco=- THEOLOGICAL LEXICON 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By HERMANN CREMER, D.D. 


TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED FROM THE LAST GERMAN EDITION 
By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 


The Complete Work, including Supplement, is now issued at 38s. 


Just published, in demy 4to, price 36s., 
GRIMM’S LEXICON, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICGH 


OF THE|: 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BEING GRIMMS ‘WILKES CLAVIS NOVI TESTAMENTI’ 


Translated, Webisey, and Enlarged 
By JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D., 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Just published, in Two Vols., crown 8yvo, price 16s., 


THE APOSTOLIC 


AND 
POST=APOSTOLIC Iti 
THEIR DIVERSITY AND UNITY IN LIFE AND DOCTRINE, 
By G. V. LECHLER, D.D. 

THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND RE-WRITTEN. 
TRANSLATED ny A. J. K. DAVIDSON. 


7. and T. Clark's Publications. 


CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGIOAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Keil (C. F., D.D )—Introduction to the Old Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Books of Samuel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Books of Kings. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on Ezekiel. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on the Book of Daniel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Kurtz (J. H., D.D,) —History of the Old Covenant; or, Old Testament Dispensation. 
Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Lange (J. P., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. Two Vols. (18s.) 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two. Vols. (21s.) 

Lutharat (C. E., D.D,)—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Macdonald (D., M.A,)—TIntroduction to the Pentateuch. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Martensen (Bishop)—Christian Dogmatics. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Christian Ethics. General—Social—Individual. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Miiller (Dr. Julius)—The Christian Doctrine of Sin. ‘I'wo Vols, (21s.) 

Murphy (Professor)—Commentary on the Psalms. 7'0 count as Two Volumes. 
One Vol. (12s.) 

Neander (A., D.D.)—General History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Nine Vols. (67s. 6d.) 

Oehler (Professor) —Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Olshausen (H., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospels and Acts. Four Vols. (42s.) 

Commentary on Epistle to the Romans. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on Epistles to the Corinthians. One Vol. (9s. 

Commentary on Philippians, Titus, and lst Timothy. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Philippi (F. A., D.D.)—Commentary on Epistle to Romans. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Ritter (Carl)—Comparative Geography of Palestine. Four Vols. (26s.) 

Schmid (C. F., D.D.)—New Testament Theology. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Shedd (W. G. T., D.D.)—History of Christian Doctrine. Two Volumes. (21s.) 

Steinmeyer (F. L., D.D.)—History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, 
One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

The Miracles of our Lord in relation to Modern Criticism. One Vol. 
7s. 6d. 

Boe adlt D.D.)—The Words of the Lord Jesus. Eight Vols. (84s.) 

The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on the Epistle of St. 

James. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

The Words of the Apostles Expounded. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Tholuck (A., D.D.)—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. One Vol. (9s.) 

Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Ullmann (C., D.V.)—Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Weiss (B , D.D.)—Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Vol. I. (10s. 6d.) 

Winer (G. B., D.D.)—Collection of the Confessions of Christendom. One Vol. 
(10s. 6d.) 


The series, in 165 Volumes (including 1885), price £43, 6s. 3d., forms an Apparatus 
without which it may be truly said no Theological Library can be complete; and the 
Publishers take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift could be 
presented to a Olergyman than the Series, in whole or in part. 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 
Lonpon: (For Works at Non-subscription price only) HamiLton, ADAms, & Co, 


T. and T. Clark's Publications. 


In Twenty Handsome 8vo Volumes, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE £5, 5s., 


MEYER’S 
Commentary on the New Testament. 


‘Meyer has been long and well known to scholars as one of the very ablest of the German 
expositors of the New Testament. We are not sure whether we ought not to say that he is 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the grammatical and historical meaning of the sacred 
writers. The Publishers have now rendered another seasonable and important service to 
English students in producing this translation.’—Guardian. 


Each Volume will be sold separately at 10s. 6d. to Non-Subscribers. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY Dr. Hy cA. Wa Ma ae 


OBERCONSISTORIALRATH, HANNOVER. 


The portion contributed by Dr. MEYER has been placed under the editorial 
care of Rev. Dr. Dickson, Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow ; 
Rey. Dr. Crompir, Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews; and Rey. Dr. Stewart, Professor of Biblical Criticism, University 
of Glasgow. 

1st Year—Romans, Two Volumes. 
Galatians, One Volume. 
St. John’s Gospel, Vol. I. 
2d Year—St. John’s Gospel, Vol. II. 
Philippians and Colossians, One Volume. 
Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I. 
Corinthians, Vol. I. 
8d Year—Acts of the Apostles, Vol. II. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, Two Volumes, 
Corinthians, Vol. II. 
4th Year—Mark and Luke, Two Volumes. 
Ephesians and Philemon, One Volume. 
Thessalonians, (Dr. Liinemann.) 
Bth Year—Timothy and Titus. (Dr. Huther.) 
Peter and Jude. (Dr: Huther.) 
Hebrews. (Dr. Liinemann.) 
Jamesand John. (Dr. Huther.) 


The series, as written by Meyer himself, is completed by the publication of Ephesians 
with Philemon in one volume. But to this the Publishers have thought it right to add 
Thessalonians and Hebrews, by Dr. Liinemann, and the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles, 
by Dr. Huther. So few, however, of the Subscribers have expressed a desire to have Dr. 
Diisterdieck’s Commentary on Revelation imcluded, that it has been resolved in the mean- 
time not to undertake i. 


‘IT need hardly add that the last edition of the accurate, perspicuous, and learned com- 
mentary of Dr. Meyer has been most carefully consulted throughout; and I must again, 
as in the preface to the Galatians, avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholar- 
ship of the learned editor.’—Bisuop Eviicort in Preface to his ‘Commentary on Ephesians.’ 

“The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.’—Puiiip Scuarr, D.D. 

‘In accuracy of scholarship and freedom from prejudice, he is equalled by few.’— 
Literary Churchman. 

‘We have only to repeat that it remains, of its own kind, the very best Commentary 
of the New Testament which we possess.’—Church Bells. 

‘No exegetical work is on the whole more valuable, or stands in higher public esteem. 
As a critic he is candid and cautious; exact to minuteness in philology; a master of the 
grammatical and historical method of interpretation. —Princeton Rerivay, 


T. and T. Clark's Publications. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, 640 pp., price 15s., 


HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Prorressor E. REUSS, D.D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FIFTH REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


CONTENTS.—Introduction. Boox First:—History of the Origin of the New 
Testament Writings— History of the Literature. Book Seconp :—History 
of the Collection of the New Testament Writings—History of the Canon. 
Boox Txirp :—History of the Preservation of the New Testament Writings 
—History of the Text. Boox Fourta:—History of the Circulation of 
the New Testament Writings—History of the Versions. Book Firra :— 
History of the Theological Use of the New Testament Writings—History 
of Exegesis. 

‘Tt would be hard to name any single volume which contains so much that is helpful 
to the student of the New Testament. . .. Considering that so much ground is covered, 
the fulness and accuracy of the information given are remarkable. Professor Reuss’s 
work is not that of a compiler, but of an original thinker, who throughout this encyclo- 
pedic volume depends much more on his own research than on the labours of his 
predecessors. . . . The translation is thoroughly well done, accurate, and full of life.’— 
Expositor. 

“One of the most valuable volumes of Messrs. Clark's valuable publications. . . . Its 
usefulness is attested by undiminished vitality. . .. His method is admirable, and he 
unites German exhaustiveness with French lucidity and brilliancy of expression. . 
The sketch of the great exegetic epochs, their chief characteristics, and the critical 
estimates of the most eminent writers, is given by the author with a compression and 
a mastery that have never been surpassed.’—Archdeacon FARRAR. 

‘I think the work of Reuss exceedingly valuable.’—Professor C. A. Briecs, D.D. 

‘TI know of no work on the same topic more scholarly and at the same time readable, 
and I regard the work as one of real value to scholars.’—President Ayan Hovey, 
Newton Theological Institute, 

‘A work of rare and long-tested merit. . . . I am sure that every theological teacher 
will be glad to be able to refer his students to it.’—Professor P. H. Srensrra, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Just published in ex. 8vo, price 9s., 


THE OLDEST CHURCH MANUAL 


CALLED THE 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


The Didaché and Kindred Documents in the Original, with Translations and 
Discussions of Post-Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, Worship, and Discipline, 
and with Illustrations and Fac-Similes of the Jerusalem Manuscript. 


Ibert Ee SCELAHE, DD. Lib D:, 


PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK, 


‘The best work on the Didaché which has yet appeared.’—Churchman. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price ds. 6d., 


CRA 1LOON; 


OR, THE BIBLICAL COSMOGONY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By Proressor ARNOLD GUYOT, LL.D. ; 


‘Written with much knowledge and tact, ... suggestive and stimulating.’—British 
Quarterly Review, 

‘ The issue of this book is a fitting conclusion to a beautiful career. . . . This, his last 
book, coming from the author’s deathbed, will serve two causes ; it will aid science by 
showing that it is a friend of the faith, and it will aid Christianity by showing that it 
need not fear the test of the latest scientific research.’ —Preshuterian Review 


CLARK’S FoREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRAR 


MESSRS. CLARK allow a SELECTION of Twenry VoLumEs (or more at the same 
ratio) from the Volumes issued in this Series previous to 1883 (see below), 


At the Subscription Price of Five Guineas 
(Duplicates cannot be supplied in such selections ). 


Non-SuBSCRIPTION PRICES WITHIN BRACKETS. 


Alexander (J. A., D.D.)—Commentary on Isaiah. Two Vols. (17s ) 4 4 

Auberlen (C. A., D. D.)—The Divine Revelation. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) .: 

Baumgarten (M., Ph.0.)—The Acts of the Apostles; or, The History of the | 
Church in the Apostolic Age. Three Vols. (27s.) 

Bleek (Professor)—Introduction to the New Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Christlieb (Theo., D.D.)—Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. One Vol. 
(10s. 6d.) 

Delitzsch (Franz, D.D.)—Commentary on Job. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two Vols. (21s.) 

A System of Biblical Psychology. One Vol. (12s.) 

Dollinger (J. J. Ign. von., D.D.)—Hippolytus and Callistus; or, The Church of 
Rome in the First Half of the Third Century. One Vol. (7s. 6d.) 

Dorner (I. A., D.D.)—A System of Christian Doctrine. Four Vols. (42s.) “a 

History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of = 

Five Vols. (52s. 6d.) 

¥brard (J. H. A., D.D.)—Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. One 1 ro 
(10s. 6d.) 

The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical Investigations in suppo: 
of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gebhardt (H.)—Doctrine of the Apocalypse. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gerlach (Otto von)—Commentary on the Pentateuch. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gieseler (J. OC. L., D.D. )—Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. Four Vols. 
(42s.) 

Godet (F., D.D.)—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Hagenbach (K. R., D.D.)—History of the Reformation. Two Vols, (21s.) 

History of Christian Doctrines. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) I 

Harless (G@. C, A. von, D.D.)—A System of Christian Ethics. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Haupt (E.)—Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Havernick (Professor).—General Introduction to the Old Testament. One Vol. 
(10s. 6d.) at 

Hengstenberg (E. W., D.D.)—Christology of the Old Testament, and a Com- 
mentary on the Messianic Predictions. Four Vols. (42s.) i. 

Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (83s.) 

On the Book of Ecclesiastes. To which are appended: Treatises on the Son: 

of Solomon; the Book of Job; the Prophet Isaiah ; the Sacrifices of Holy 

Scripture ; and on the Jews and the Christian Church. One Vol. (9s.) : 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Commentary on Ezekiel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, etc. One Vol. (12s,) 

The Kingdom of God under the Old Covenant. ‘Two Vols. (21s.) 
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T. and T. Clark’s Publications. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo (1600 pages), price 24s., 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


5 A Criticat, Historicar, anp Dogmatic Inquiry INTO THE ORIGIN 
ss 
itd AnD Nature or THE Otp anp New TersTAMENTS. 


By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF MENTAL AND MOKAL PHILOSOPHY, YALE COLLEGE. 


~ ‘It is not very easy to give an account of this very considerable and important work 
within the compass of one short notice. . . . It is one which will certainly be studied 
by all scientific theologians, and the general reader will probably find here a better 
summary of the whole subject than in any other work or series of works. —Church Bells. 


‘A scientific method of treating the phenomena and place of the Bible such as this 
will have specia) value in these days; as such we very heartily commend it to all 
interested in the great question of Divine revelation through Jesus Christ of which the 
Bible is the medium, and in which all its teachings find their reason and inspiration and 
relations.'—British Quarterly Review. 

‘This important work is pre-eminently adapted for students, and treats in an exhaustive 
manner nearly every important subject of Biblical criticism which is agitating the 
religious mind at the present day.’—Contemporary Review. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


BIBLICALLY AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
(TENTH SERIES OF CUNNINGHAM LECTURES.) 


By JAS. 8. CANDLISH, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


‘As to the ability of this volume there can be no question: it is of profound interest, 
touches on time-present subjects, is free from all rhetorical display, is in no sense super- 
ficial, but scholarly and able, and is worthy of the reputation and position of its author.’ 
—Evangelical Magazine. 


- ‘Able and learned. . .. Theological students will find it valuable, and to their 
a tion we most earnestly commend it.’-— Watchman. 


Candlish treats his subject with an admirable combination of scholarly com- 
siveness, historical candour, and regard to the practical demands of mankind.’— 
an World. 


r. Candlish has in the present volume given evidence of great freshness of 

t, broad mental grasp, careful scholarship, and keen logical acumen, lighted up by 
ive beauty, and quickened by fervent emotion. . . . Its historical review is clear, 
net, and comprehensive; its hermeneutics are sound and judicious; its theology is 
evangelical; its tone is healthy and inspiring; and altogether, it is a volume which is 
sure to become a classic.’—Baptist Magazine. 


‘A charming book, written with unaffected ease and perfect lucidity, and therefore to 
be read with delight. Perhaps a magic pen belongs to the house of Candlish. . . . The 
book is positively good, and ought to be thoroughly popular with the larger religious 
public.’ — Monthly Interpreter. 


‘ An able, historical, and dispassionate account of the working of the various theories 
of Church unity in earlier ages.’—Liierary Churchman. 


\ 


T. and T. Clark's Publications. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE LOVE; 


OR, OUTLINES OF THE MORAL THEOLOGY OF THE EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 


By ERNEST SARTORIUS, D.D., 


CONSISTORIAL DIRECTOR AND SENIOR COURT PREACHER AT KONIGSBERG, 


TRANSLATED BY SOPHIA TAYLOR. 


‘A work of much power and originality, and likely to be of much assistance to the 
student of theology. . . . It is quite the book which should be bought, and patiently 
studied.’—Literary Churchman. 

‘Eminently the theologian’s book, consisting of two distinct parts, each of which is 
elaborated in the most erudite and scholarly manner by one of the foremost German 
scholars and preachers.’—Clergyman’s Magazine. 

‘An exhaustive treatise, handled with the inevitable copiousness of a favourite 
subject, and the translation very rarely suggests that it was not written in Hnglish.’— 
Saturday Review. 

‘Makes one feel that he is walking and talking with one of our ablest divines.’— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

‘ There is a rich Puritan fulness and Old World unction in his pages, which will be 
grateful to mature minds, and cannot fail to stimulate the highest powers of the earnest 
student.’—Preacher’s Montgly. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., a New Edition, in larger type, 
and handsomely bound, 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHa 


By THE Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A, 


‘As a succinct, suggestive, beautifully-written exhibition of the Life of our Lord—so, 
far as we know it and can form a conception of it—we are acquainted with nothing that 
can compare with it. ... With an exquisite felicity of style and a, concentration of 
thought which is very rare, Mr. Stalker has produced a really remarkable little volume. 
We commend it not only to ministers and teachers who have the charge of Bible classes, 
but to all Christian people. It isin its way a gem; and none who read it thoughtfully 
can fail to appreciate its worth.’—Christian World. 


Uniform with the above, New Edition, price 3s. 6d., 


THE .DIFE OF S17.) PAG 


‘Mr. Stalker has the gift of vivid writing; he sketches and colours with words; he 
does more, he vivifies persons and scenes by his inspiring sentences. Those who wish 
to pursue the subjects of study suggested by the noble career of Paul will here find ample 
guidauce for their more thorough research. We have not often seen a handbook more 
completely to our mind.’—Sword and Trowel. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE ‘OF JESUS 
By Pastor E, LEHMANN, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By SOPHIA TAYLOR. 


‘We have seldom read lectures more deeply spiritual, or more full of sober and 
thoughtful Scripture teaching.’—Dublin Express. 

‘There is’ in these lectures a tender sympathy, and a spiritual devoutness and 
simplicity, which gives to them a real charm.’—Literary World, 


This book may be kept 
FOURTEEN DAYS 


A fine will be charged for each 
day the book is kept overtime. 
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